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Kenneth  Carlyle  Kaufman 
1887-1945 

IN  THE  early  morning  of  April  29,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Ken¬ 
neth  Kaufman  closed  his  eyes  on  this  troubled  world.  His  passing 
leaves  an  ache  in  many  hearts.  He  is  mourned  by  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life,  for  there  have  been  few  men  since  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  who  have  had  a  more  extraordinary  diversity  of  gifts,  and  few  men 
of  any  age  who  were  more  catholic  in  their  sympathies.  He  had  appre¬ 
ciative  friends  among  the  New  York  literati,  and  hearty  admirers  among 
the  colored  population  of  rural  Arkansas.  He  wrote  appealing  poems, 
chiefly  of  the  Southwest,  poems  whose  simplicity  was  underwritten  by  a 
delicate  ear  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  verse  techniques;  foreign  language 
text-books,  translations  from  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German  and 
Scandinavian,  an  endless  number  of  book  reviews,  shrewd  and  widely 
quoted  newspaper  editorials.  He  was  editorial  adviser  for  a  national 
publisher;  he  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  best  loved  college  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Southwest.  He  would  have  written  much  more,  and  probably 
in  even  more  varied  lines  (he  had  plans  for  work  in  fiction  and  biog¬ 
raphy)  if  the  demands  on  his  time  and  his  good-nature  had  not  been 
so  clamorous.  For  Kenneth  Kaufman  was  the  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  of  harassed  colleagues,  earnest  freshmen,  budding  poets  and 
novelists,  young  people  and  older  people  in  every  sort  of  perplexity.  He 
was  the  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  our  Southwest. 

He  worked  with  Books  Abroad  from  the  beginning:  first,  before  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  as  Contributing 
Editor;  later  as  Editor  and  Managing  Editor.  His  extraordinary  grasp 
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of  every  angle  of  the  problem,  from  the  phrasing  of  an  editorial  to  the 
arrangement  of  an  index,  from  the  make-up  of  a  cover  to  the  niceties  of 
Latin-American  psychology,  made  him  invaluable.  We  can’t  replace 
him.  When  we  said  so  to  his  daughter,  the  day  after  he  left  us,  she  quoted 
a  phrase  of  his  which  she  remembered  from  her  childhood.  This  was  the 
drift  of  it:  “No  man  is  ever  indispensable.  But  a  man  that  is  a  man  works 
at  his  job  as  if  the  world  couldn’t  move  without  him.”  Those  two  sen¬ 
tences  might  well  have  been  Kenneth  Kaufman’s  life  motto. 


Speaking  of  Epitaphs 

BY  RAM6N  J.  sender 

WHEN  YOU  have  written  Ulysses  and  Finnigans  Wal^e  there  re¬ 
mains  only  one  thing  to  do  in  this  life:  to  die.  And  that  is  what 
Joyce  did.  On  the  occasion  of  his  death  almost  all  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  English  in  America  wrote  something  about  Joyce,  and  each  one 
said  something  fundamentally  true,  but  so  far  as  I  know  nobody  said 
the  most  important  thing.  Nobody  said  that  Joyce  was  the  devil.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  scarcely  an  academic  statement,  although  with  the  aid  of 
sufBcient  scholastic  erudition,  it  could  be  proved.  But  in  spite  of  this,  or 
perhaps  because  of  this,  my  modest  contribution  to  his  epitaph  may  be 
of  interest.  Here  are  the  diabolical  characteristics  most  visible  in  Joyce: 
Catholic  and  Latinist;  elusive  and  yet  onmipresent,  condemned  to  dark¬ 
ness  (the  unfortunate  blindness  of  his  latter  years)  and  yet  Lucifer,  the 
angel  of  light,  the  prince  of  light.  Is  Joyce  for  these  reasons  the  wise  and 
handsome  devil  of  the  middle  ages.?  That  is  to  say,  a  survival  of  Apollo.? 
No,  he  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  and  for  this  reason:  behind  his  gigantic 
effort  there  is  an  immense  weariness,  the  weariness  of  the  conquered. 

I  have  not  mastered  English — it  is  English,  rather,  that  has  mastered 
me — but  I  have  read  his  books.  I  have  been  helped  to  understand  Ulysses 
by  the  detestable  French  translation  in  which  at  least  I  have  found  out 
what  parts  of  the  book  are  untranslatable;  and  like  every  other  reader, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  arriving  at  some  personal  conclusions.  The 
first  concerns  the  kind  of  Satanism  offered  us  by  the  sensational  spectacle 
of  the  Catholic  devil  grafted  on  English  culture.  The  first  thing  which 
the  devil,  having  entered  into  the  empyrean  of  English  thought  (but  one 
may  always  deduce  from  a  contrast  a  third  term,  a  synthesis)  suggests 
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to  us  is  that  back  of  this  empyrean  is  a  something  tremendous  in  its 
death-agony,  an  era,  a  civilization.  It  dies  hard  like  everything  that  is 
conscious  of  its  own  death.  As  Paul  Eluard  says — 

Blind  to  the  shadows  of  the  world 
You  shall  die  with  open  eyes. 

The  thing  which  is  dying  with  its  eyes  open  docs  not  consist  of  political, 
nor  social,  nor  economic  forms,  as  the  German  barbarians  would  have 
it,  but  of  a  whole,  composed  of  forms  of  expression  which  have  fulfilled 
their  destiny  and  vanish  to  make  room  for  others  born  of  those  older 
forms  but  with  wider  horizons.  It  is  a  natural  death,  not  a  catastrophe, 
but  there  is  a  reason:  because  of  a  weakness  within  itself — provided  it 
docs  not  come  accidentally  from  without,  and  in  this  case  the  weakness 
came  from  the  innate  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  inability  to  assimilate 
the  devil. 

England  was  not  able  to  assimilate  Joyce,  but  Joyce,  an  Englishman, 
a  typical  Englishman  (born,  by  way  of  further  proof,  in  Ireland)  wasn’t 
in  his  turn  able  to  assimilate  his  own  Satanism.  For  that  reason  he  wrote 
Ulysses.  And  in  Ulysses  we  find  the  haughty  process  an  impossible  as¬ 
similation.  And  that  is  the  typical  sign.  Something  is  dying  and  Joyce 
sings  the  Catholic  mass  for  the  dead  in  an  English  suspiciously  and  dan¬ 
gerously  rich.  We  have  said  that  like  all  the  real  Englishmen  Joyce  is 
not  an  Englishman;  but  in  English  literature  the  same  thing  happens 
as  in  Classical  Greece  where  the  best  Greek  is  frequently  a  Pclasgian  or  a 
Macedonian,  or  in  Classical  Rome  where  the  best  Romans,  Trajan, 
Lucan,  Seneca,  were  Spaniards.  For  this  very  reason  the  contrast  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  projection  of  his  shadow  across  everything  English  is 
rendered  more  violent.  And  he  seems  fated,  as  a  “marginal  man,”  to  be 
suspected  of  dealing  in  contraband. 

Joyce  was  the  devil  in  the  sense  that  the  devil  may  be  or  has  been  an 
ideal  of  wisdom.  Perversion  is  frivolity,  and  it  is  diabolical  only  when 
something  may  be  built  upon  it:  for  example,  woman  can  live  in  per¬ 
version  (if  she  is  perverse)  better  than  man  and  she  can  do  it  without 
ceasing  to  be  an  angelic  being.  But  the  perverse  man  is  perverse  only 
when  he  gives  expression  to  perversion  and  can  raise  up  structures  upon 
it.  The  Satanic  wisdom.  Woman,  when  she  wishes  to  theorize  on  the 
subject  of  perversion  and  to  make  something  constructive  out  of  it,  never 
gets  beyond  being  that  poor  relation,  despised  by  the  hierarchies  of  hell, 
that  we  call  a  witch.  But  when  man  devotes  himself  to  perversion  he  does 
not  need  to  live  in  it  (I  would  swear  that  Joyce  lived  a  clean  and  ascetic 
life)  although  he  must  know  it.  In  that  case  he  is  the  devil.  And  in  ac- 
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ccpting  this  wc  shall  have  to  accept  also  the  thesis  that  the  devil  can  be 
an  ideal  of  masculinity. 

The  success  of  the  devil  with  the  women  of  the  Middle  Ages  (they  all 
saw  him  from  time  to  time  at  night  and  they  wore  amulets  and  crossed 
themselves  with  Holy  Water)  consisted  in  that  very  thing.  And  he  was 
dangerous,  the  women  knew  that  very  well  because  he  was  a  survival  of 
Apollo,  because  of  his  wisdom,  his  beauty  and  his  speculative  amorality. 
Joyce  is  Satan  also  in  the  historical  sense.  He  was  born  in  the  bosom  of 
Irish  Catholicism,  where  the  devil  has  more  influence  than  in  any  other 
brand  of  Catholicism  (except  in  that  of  Spain),  and  this  final  flowering 
of  scholasticism  revealed  itself  in  the  following  form:  the  spirit  in  the 
wide  plenitude  of  its  power  renounces  God  and,  turning  back  on  itself, 
uses  itself  in  an  analytical  monologue  (the  famous  interior  monologue) 
through  the  maze  of  which  it  dissolves  into  the  manure-pile  where  the 
worms  and  the  green  flies  stammer,  striving  to  express  the  mystery  of  our 
origins,  not  with  words  but  with  the  maggots  of  words.  All  this  with  a 
kind  of  hellish  lucidity.  The  danger  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  devil,  in 
place  of  making  syllogisms,  goes  on  to  the  moral  reality  on  which 
Catholicism  has  been  nourished,  and  in  place  of  trying  to  understand  it 
he  dedicates  himself  to  demonstrating  the  silent  process  of  its  disintegra¬ 
tion.  The  most  significant  thing  in  all  of  this  is  that  Joyce — ^he  is  a  grave¬ 
digger  himself — is  an  unconscious  instrument  of  that  powerful  current 
of  disintegration,  and  it  is  precisely  here,  in  the  unconsciousness  of  this 
movement  and  in  the  authenticity  of  fatalism  (destructive  fatalism)  that 
the  devil  reveals  himself.  It  might  be  said  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Satanism 
more  powerful  than  Satan.  If  all  this  is  not  suflScient  to  define  the  Satan¬ 
ism  of  Joyce,  just  look  at  any  one  of  his  portraits:  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  of  the  devil.  Exactly  as  the  nuns  used  to  see  him  in  their  dreams 
and  also  just  as  he  is  sketched  in  Faust.  The  slanting  gaze,  the  goat-like 
oval  of  his  face,  the  slightly  Mongoloid  cheeks.  That  is  the  way  Don 
Juan  is  pictured  in  the  classical  Spanish  theater  and  that  is  the  way  the 
devil  is  pictured  in  Germany. 

Satan  as  the  ideal  of  manhood  ?  That  association  of  ideas  is  not  mine 
but  Baudelaire’s.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  to  refer  to  Baudelaire  when  we 
speak  of  Joyce  because  Joyce  himself  took  a  great  deal  from  the  French 
poet  who  is  still — still ! — ^the  last  true  poet  of  France.  When  I  read  Ulysses 
I  could  not  help  rereading  the  page  where  Baudelaire  traces  the  plan  for 
a  future  novel  “Jeanne  et  1’ Automate.  Vieil  entreteneur. — ^Tous  les 
libertinages. — La  danse  grammatical. — La  voix  de  I’adjectif  me  penetra 


1  BiUioth^ue  de  la  Pleiade. — ^N.  R.  F. — Vdumc  II — ^Page  693.  Ch.  Baudelaire.  Oeuvres. 
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jusqu’aux  os.  — A.  cst  libcrtin.  — A.  nc  Test  pas  encore.  — A.  mort,  ne 
Test  plus.  — A.  devient  libertin. 

“La  froide  epouse  devient  la  chaude  amante  d’un  mort. 

“Sans  doute  dans  quelques  moments  de  dclire,  je  lui  prodiguai  des 
caresses  bien  vives,  car  il  me  dit  plusieurs  fois  qu’il  n’aurait  jamais  sup¬ 
pose  tant  de  diaboliques  erreurs  dans  I’amour  d’une  honnete  femme, 
surtout  d’une  philosophe. 

“Voix  du  paradis. 

“Le  hie,  e’est  le  drame  de  la  Revelation. 

“Le  style  d’autant  plus  decent  que  les  idees  sont  moins  decentes. 

“Ce  qui  devient  la  touche  mysterieuse. 

“II  y  a  dans  la  maigreur  une  indecence  qui  la  rend  charmante. 

“La  fin  du  monde.  — Un  roman  sur  les  derniers  hommes.  — Les  mcmes 
vices  qu’autrefois.  — Distances  immenses.  — De  la  guerre,  des  mariages, 
de  la  politique  parmi  les  derniers  hommes. 

“Les  dernicres  palpitations  du  monde,  luttes,  rivalties.  La  Haine.  Le  gofit 
de  la  destruction  et  de  la  proprietc.  Les  amours,  dans  la  decrepitude  de 
I’humanitc  .  .  .  Le  fou  raisonnable  et  la  belle  aventuricre.  — Jouissance 
sensuelle  dans  la  societc  des  extravagants . . .” 

Was  it  not  Ulysses  that  Baudelaire  was  preparing  to  write?  But  it 
would  not,  of  course,  have  been  Ulysses  for  as  a  good  Mediterranean 
poet,  he  would  have  assimilated,  that  is  to  say,  conquered  the  devil.  The 
Satanic  vaccination  of  Catholicism  is  today  the  most  efficacious  there  is, 
provided  only  the  Catholic  has  got  into  his  blood  the  salt  of  baptism.  The 
Ulysses  of  Baudelaire  would  have  been  pervaded  by  desolation  but  by  a 
desolation  powerfully  and  movingly  afl&rmative.  He  would  have  begun 
by  treating  Daedelus  and  Bloom  not  only  as  human  beings  but  also  with 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  falling  at  their  feet  to  contemplate  them 
as  French  authors  always  do  with  their  heroes.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
circumstance  alone  changes  the  essential  nature  of  Ulysses  and  perhaps 
it  is  this  very  thing  that  is  lacking  in  the  Ulysses  of  Joyce.  For  the  thing 
that  saves  us  from  the  devil  is  the  possibility  of  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
those  beings  who,  however  abject  they  may  be,  arc,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  creatures  of  God.  But  Joyce  in  this  case  did  not  follow  the  French 
tradition.  He  did  not  follow  Baudelaire  to  whom  he  owes  so  much.  But 
neither  did  he  follow  the  English  tradition.  According  to  this  the  author 
treats  his  heroes  as  his  equals  without  humbling  himself  before  them. 
He  followed  the  Spanish  tradition,  the  diabolical  Spanish  tradition 
(Irish  and  Spaniards  recognize  each  other  easily  once  they  arc  away  from 
home)  of  treating  one’s  heroes  from  a  lofty  vantage  point,  looking  down 
upon  them  with  a  kind  of  cynical  scorn.  Every  time  shepherds  throw 
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stones  and  knock  three  teeth  out  of  Don  Quixote’s  mouth,  Cervantes 
smiles.  Every  time  poor  Don  Quixote  makes  a  heroic  stand  with  his 
broken  lance,  his  cardboard  visor,  and  barber’s  basin  on  his  head  (being 
for  this  reason  more  of  a  hero  than  the  one  his  imagination  is  imitating) 
Cervantes  regards  him  with  a  cruel  satisfaction.  But  Cervantes  had  as¬ 
similated  the  devil,  he  had  conquered  him  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
able  to  raise  Don  Quixote,  defeat  by  defeat,  disaster  by  disaster,  up  to 
that  plane  of  eternal  myth  where  humanity  tries  to  stammer  the  two  or 
three  absolute  truths  which  arc  its  own.  Joyce  is  the  Spanish  Catholic 
devil,  integrated  through  a  spirit  of  pure  mischief  into  Anglo-Saxon  cul¬ 
ture  and  shut  up  and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  making.  A  Spaniard 
would  have  found  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Baudelaire  would  have 
carried  us  all  mesmerized  into  this  labyrinth  where  he  would  have  made 
us  a  part  of  his  own  game. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  Joyce  took  his  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  Baudelaire.  If  some  scholar  has  more  time  and  more 
curiosity  and  more  skill  than  I  to  follow  this  trail,  he  is  sure  to  meet  great 
surprises.  He  will  grow  excited  over  the  discovery  of  slight  but  certain 
clues,  for  example  a  play  on  words,  one  of  Joyce’s  most  famous;  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  syphilization.  Baudelaire  says  in  one  of  his  satires  against  the 
Belgians:^ 

Le  Beige  est  trhs  civilisS, 
il  est  voleur,  il  est  rus6, 
il  est  parfois  syphilis^ . . . 

All  this  of  course  means  nothing  except  that  inheritance  and  continuity 
arc  necessary  and  that  there  is  always  something  exciting  about  finding 
one  genius  following  in  the  footsteps  of  another.  For  a  Joyce  specialist  it 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  that  the  name  of  Dacdelus  is  taken  also  from 
Baudelaire.  Ulysses  comes  from  Baudelaire — a  high  and  noble  lineage — 
but  in  the  Ulysses  of  Baudelaire  there  would  have  been  no  scandal.  We 
do  not  refer  to  moral  scandal,  which  is  inevitable  almost  always  before  a 
work  that  closes  one  epoch  and  opens  another,  but  to  intellectual  scandal, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  scandal  which,  embracing  all  established  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  docs  not  succeed  in  putting  them  all  into  reverse  without  let¬ 
ting  loose  a  catastrophe.  The  Latin  devil  avoids  scandal.  Because  they 
have  assimilated  the  devil,  Baudelaire  and  our  Garcia  Lorca  can  give 
themselves  free  rein  without  losing  themselves  and  without  losing  us. 
But  Joyce  can  not  do  this.  The  Catholic  devil  abandoned  on  English 
earth  falls  face  down  or  at  least  on  all  fours.  The  danger  is  not  in  his 

2  Biblioth^ue  de  la  Pleiade. — ^N.  R.  F. — Volume  I — ^Page  235.  Poitnes  divers. 
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falling  but  that  he  may  be  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a  doctor  who  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  compile  a  Freudian  treatise  for  his  files,  which  will  be  a  real 
disaster.  The  French  devil,  like  the  Spanish  devil,  abandoned,  stands  on 
his  own  two  feet.  They  may  stagger  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  fall,  and 
if  worst  comes  to  worst  they  take  refuge  in  stoicism  and  look  out  for  the 
empyrean,  finding  always  the  good  affirmative  shadow  of  the  laurel. 

It  must  be  for  this  reason  that  the  Englishman  preserves  so  carefully 
his  rigidity,  his  “indifference,”  the  covering  of  his  deepest  feelings.  Par¬ 
ticularly  for  this  reason  he  tries  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  letting  himself 
go.  He  refuses  to  fall  on  his  face  or  to  remain  on  all  fours  for  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Satanic  kingdom  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
shadow  of  Rome,  it  is  possible  to  let  oneself  go  without  falling.  Only 
through  the  possibility  of  recklessness  without  danger  can  one  conceive 
of  spiritual  liberty,  the  only  true  aristocracy  (on  the  intellectual  plane). 
Joyce’s  devil  is  a  Mediterranean  devil  who  has  tried  to  establish  himself 
in  the  virgin  forest  of  Britain  and  has  been  catechized  by  the  ancient 
Protestant  propagandists.  He  no  longer  knows  how  to  let  himself  go,  to 
let  himself  go  means  scandal.  So  he  plays  at  letting  himself  go  and  he 
falls  every  time  he  does  it,  only  to  try  to  lift  himself  up  again  by  the  pain¬ 
ful  use  of  garlands  of  words,  bunches  of  words,  words  like  hooks,  word¬ 
like  noises,  word-conjuration,  word-exorcism.  But  letting  oneself  go  is 
not  English  nor  Anglo-Saxon.  These  things  are  well  known  in  Greek, 
in  Latin,  in  French,  in  Spanish,  in  Italian  (and  arc  included  in  the 
nomad  idioms,  in  Berber,  in  Arabic,  in  the  poetical  language  of  the 
Beduins).  To  those  cultures  it  has  been  perfectly  well  known  for  many 
centuries  that  the  ideas  of  reality  and  perfection  arc  one  and  the  same 
idea.  This  thesis  was  formulated  for  the  first  time  by  an  Oriental  who  had 
fled  with  his  devil  to  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  who  spoke  a  Hispanic 
idiom  but  wrote  Latin:  Spinoza.  Long  before  this  Jew,  but  especially 
since  his  time,  we  have  known  that  the  devil  integrated  the  absolute  per¬ 
fection  of  the  real  and  that  he  integrated  it  from  the  outside,  from  the 
values  of  the  “temporal”  and  the  “relative”  in  which  we  may  let  ourselves 
go  at  will,  without  the  necessity  of  elaborating  magic  words  of  exorcism. 
For  the  great  saving  conjuration  which  permits  us  to  pass  from  one 
reality  to  the  other  (from  time  to  absolute  reality)  is  born  and  prospers 
in  silence. — New  Yor}{  City. 


The  U\rainian  Quarterly,  II  East  Chamberlin,  Professor  Clarence  A. 
Seventh  St.,  New  York  City,  began  pub-  Manning  and  Professor  J.  S.  Roucek.  It 
lication  in  October,  1944.  Among  its  con-  is  an  ardent  champion  of  autonomy  for 
tributors  have  been  William  Henry  the  Ukraine. 


The  Literature  of  South  Africa 

BY  J.  GRESHOFF 

ON  THE  southern  tip  of  the  continent  of  Africa  lives  a  flourishing 
I  literature  about  which  the  world  knows  little — too  little — ^al¬ 
though  it  indeed  fully  deserves  the  interest  of  all  intelligent 
readers.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  a  large 
part  of  the  population  speaks  the  African  language;  a  language  which 
originated  from  the  Dutch  and  developed  into  an  independent,  rich 
and  colorful  idiom. 

Of  the  two  million  white  people  1,200,000  speak  African;  800,000 
English,  but  among  the  latter  the  knowledge  of  African  has  recently 
increased  considerably.  At  two  universities,  namely  at  Stellenbosch 
(Cape  Province)  and  Pretoria  (Transvaal)  instruction  is  being  given  in 
the  African  language.  And  at  two  other  universities  where  English  is  the 
primary  language  (Cape  Town,  Cape  Province  and  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal)  a  number  of  courses  are  now  already  being  given  in  Africa. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  where  the  history  of  South  African 
literature  begins.  One  school  of  thought  wants  to  go  back  very  far.  But 
of  that  early  period  expressions  of  literature  as  such,  arc  unknown.  We 
And  itineraries,  reports  and  historic  documents,  as  collected  in  the  ex¬ 
tremely  important  publications  of  the  Van  Riebcek  Association.  The 
most  striking  among  these  writings  is  the  Diary  of  Louis  Trichard.  Re¬ 
cently  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Frenchman  Charles  Boniface, 
who  emigrated  to  South  Africa  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  wrote  a  number  of  plays  which  were  performed  there.  In 
these  plays  the  African  “stage-language”  was  used  for  the  first  time. 

Humanly  speaking  many  tales  can  be  told  about  him,  for  he  was  an 
extraordinary  individual;  from  a  literary  point  of  view  he  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence. 

However,  our  information  about  these  first  attempts  is  still  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  here.  The  South  African  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  begins  shortly  after  the  peace  of 
Unity  (1902)  with  authors  like  Eugene  Marais  (1^2-1936),  J.  D.  du 
Toit  (Totius)  (1877-  ),  Jan  Cclliers  (1865-1940),  C.  L.  Lcipoldt 

(1880-  ).  We  call  these,  although  two  of  them  arc  still  living,  the 

African  “classics”  and  they  form  the  first  “generation.” 

These  authors,  making  their  debut  shortly  after  the  tragic  war,  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1910,  also  created  an  interest  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
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which  they  fully  deserved.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  proved  the 
African  language  to  be  capable  of  expressing  deep  emotions  and  har¬ 
monious  poetry,  they  gave  way  to  a  new  mentality  and,  above  all,  to  a 
new  sentiment.  The  Dutch  readers  enjoyed  both  the  undeniable  similar¬ 
ity  and  the  equally  undeniable  charm  of  “being  different.”  Especially 
the  most  important  critic  of  the  Movement  of  the  Eighties,  Albert  Ver- 
wey,  kept  track  of  the  development  of  the  young  South  African  litera¬ 
ture  with  love  and  understanding. 

Eugene  Marais’  poems  are  collected  in  a  small  volume,  a  precious 
little  monument  marking  the  beginning  of  the  African  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature.  It  is  not  great  poetry,  but  it  is  pure  and  noble,  deriving  its 
foremost  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  originated  during  the  years  in 
which  South  Africa  struggled  for  its  existence  with  incredible  energy 
and  strength  of  mind. 

Totius  (Professor  J.  D.  du  Toit)  wrote  religious  and  national  an¬ 
thems,  including  some  of  great  beauty.  He  also  wrote  an  excellent 
African  psalm-rhyming.  J.  Celliers,  a  kind-hearted  narrative  talent,  will 
forever  be  remembered  for  some  sketches  expressing  his  love  for  nature. 
Of  this  foursome  C.  Leipoldt,  a  physician  living  at  Cape  Town,  is  the 
most  remarkable  figure  because  of  his  versatility,  his  capriciousness  and 
his  vitality.  The  quality  of  his  voluminous  works  varies.  We  find  his  very 
best  next  to  his  very  worst,  expressions  arisen  from  desperate  agony  and 
anguish  next  to  hastily  written  trash.  Leipoldt  wrote  poetry,  dramas, 
novels,  novelettes,  historic  studies,  cookbooks,  medical  essays  and  itin¬ 
eraries.  And,  reading  his  work,  one  is  both  charmed  by  his  spontaneity, 
his  resourcefulness,  his  originality,  and  at  the  same  time  irritated  by  his 
carefree  lack  of  responsibility,  expressing  itself  time  and  again  in  a  de¬ 
fiant  disregard  of  form. 

Shortly  after  and  apart  from  the  “classics”  three  remarkable  figures 
come  to  the  fore:  C.  J.  Langenhoven  (1873-1934),  a  Cape  lawyer,  whose 
countless  writings  can  hardly  be  considered  literature  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  but  which  nevertheless  gained  a  great  and  veritable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  during  a  certain  stage  of  South  Africa’s 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  His  influence  can  be  more  or  less  compared 
to  Conscience’s  in  Flanders.  Conscience’s  significance  to  his  country  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  purely  literary  value  of  his  work. 

Then  there  is  D.  F.  Malherbe  (1881-  ),  South  Africa’s  first  real 

novelist,  a  novelist  who  portrays  people,  represents  actions  and  atmos¬ 
pheres.  However,  he  sometimes  loses  himself  in  lyrical  raptures,  which 
too  often  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  hollow  rhetoric. 

The  third  one  in  this  group  is  G.  Scholman  Preller  (1875-1943),  an 
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excellent  historical  essayist,  who  knows  South  Africa’s  history,  country 
and  people  as  no  one  else  does. 

After  the  “classics”  comes  a  transition-group,  the  second  “genera¬ 
tion.”  This  group  includes  primarily  the  amiable  poet  A.  G.  Visser 
( 1878-1929).  As  we  do  not  want  to  give  a  long  list  of  names  we  will  men¬ 
tion  only  the  prominent  playwright  J.  F.  W.  Grosskopf  (1890-  ); 

J.  van  Melle  (1887-  ),  master  of  the  short  story;  A.  A.  Pienaar 

( 1894—  ),  known  for  his  very  well-written  hunting-stories,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  amiable  lyrical  poet  Toon  van  de  Hecver  (1894-  ). 

The  third  period,  the  third  “generation,”  is  dominated  by  the  power¬ 
ful  and  universal  figure  of  N.  P.  van  Wijk  Louw  (1906-  ),  beyond 

any  doubt  the  greatest  author  South  Africa  has  produced  so  far,  who  is 
moreover  one  of  the  best  authors  of  all  the  Dutch-speaking  countries. 
He  combines  all  elements  which  make  a  great  poet:  a  strong  sense  of 
form,  a  forceful  lyrical  power,  the  ability  to  evoke  living  figures  and  an 
inexhaustible  vocabulary.  More  than  anyone  else  he  has  understood 
South  Africa  with  all  its  problems,  going  back  far  into  the  past,  and  suf¬ 
fered  from  them.  And  this  close,  indissoluble  tie  with  his  country  has  not 
in  the  least  cut  him  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Van  Wijk  Louw  sees 
South  Africa  always  as  one  country  among  many,  and  the  South  African 
with  his  own  peculiarities  and  characteristics  as  a  part  of  mankind. 

And  he  looks  upon  the  spiritual  problems  of  the  Union  always  in 
connection  with  the  spiritual  problems  of  the  world.  He  thus  represents, 
through  his  universal  nature,  the  classical  ideal  of  the  poet — the  poet  who 
is  philosopher  and  politician  as  well. 

His  work  consists  of  three  volumes  of  poems,  the  last  one  of  which, 
Gestaltes  en  Diere,  contains  a  number  of  imperishable  masterpieces; — a 
great  epic  poem,  Ra1{a,  the  value  of  which  to  the  young  South  African 
literature  can  be  compared  with  Gorter’s  Mei  to  the  Dutch;  a  chorus  and 
two  volumes  of  essays.  He  recently  finished  a  drama  in  verse,  Ger- 
manicus. 

With  N.  P.  van  Wijk  Louw  the  South  African  literature — develop¬ 
ing  very  happily  since  1900 — ^has  for  the  first  time  reached  the  world- 
standard. 

After  Van  Wijk  Louw  we  mention  as  talented  poets  and  writers, 
W.  E.  G.  Louw  (1900-  ),  Uys  Krige  (1910-  ),  Hettie  Smit 

( 1908-  ),  I.  D.  du  Plessis  ( 1900-  ) ;  a  little  apart  from  the  others 
the  novelist  C.  M.  van  de  Heever  (1902—  ).  The  very  youngest  “gen¬ 

eration”  is  represented  by  three  individualistic  talents:  Elisabeth  Eybers 
(1915-  ),D.J.Opperman(1913-  )  and  Ella  Kirsch  (1920-  ). 

For  all  those  who  have  kept  track  of  the  development  of  South  Africa, 
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it  remains  a  miracle  how  the  original  Dutch  colonists,  during  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  battle  and  want,  could  develop  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  into  a  new  people  with  a  new,  rich  culuire,  a  strong 
national  character.  African  literature,  with  its  diversity,  its  vitality  and 
strong  personality,  is  an  important  part  of  this  miracle. 

It  would  be  unforgivable  should  we  indifferently  turn  away  from  this 
miracle,  so  very  close  and  dear  to  us. — New  Y or City. 


On  Thomas  Mann  s 
"Lotte  In  Weimar” 

BY  GUSTAV  E.  MUELLER 


By  “plot”  we  understand  the  literal  meaning,  the  obvious  story,  the 
external  form  or  unity  of  a  novel.  The  plot  of  this  novel  is  clear  and 
simple:  Lotte,  the  model  for  Goethe’s  heroine  in  Wert  hers  Leiden, 
comes  to  visit  her  married  sister  in  Weimar,  residence  of  the  now  famous 
Olympian  Goethe.  The  English  translation  of  the  title  The  Beloved  Re¬ 
turns  aptly  defines  this  plot.  Fifty  years  have  intervened  between  the 
early  romance,  passionate  and  unhappy  for  the  young  poet,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  beloved.  Will  she  see  Goethe.?  Will  he  receive  her.?  When.? 
And  how  will  it  be?  arc  the  questions  creating  a  tension  and  an  expecta¬ 
tion,  sustained  throughout  the  book,  and  resolved  at  the  end.  Only  a  few 
days  intervene  between  the  questions  and  the  answers,  but  these  few  days 
arc  filled  to  the  brim  with  heightening  and  retarding  experiences,  har¬ 
monious  masses  giving  volume,  depth,  and  resonance  to  the  leading 
melody  of  the  plot;  or,  to  change  the  analogy  from  a  musical  to  a  visual 
comparison,  weaving  a  dense  and  colorful  carpet  of  life  on  which  the 
hero  and  heroine  move. 

Content 

The  clarity  and  simplicity  of  the  external  form  embraces  and  orders 
a  wealth  of  content.  By  content  we  mean  social  and  cultural  experiences, 
selected  by  historians  as  significant  because  they  were  felt  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  men  and  women  who  lived  them  and  struggled  through 
them.  In  our  novel,  the  fifty  years  between  the  seventeen-seventies  and 
the  eighteen-twenties  saw  the  breakdown  of  the  feudal  order  and  the 
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Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation,  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars;  Kantian  philosophy  and  the  movement  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  idealism;  the  rise  of  classic  German  literature — the  story  flashes 
back  from  the  present  with  Goethe  engaged  in  completing  his  Faust  II, 
to  the  time  when  his  Wert  her  electrified  the  world. 

All  those  cultural  and  social  tensions  are  present  in  the  persons  of  the 
novel.  We  meet  them  as  Lotte  receives  her  visitors.  As  soon  as  the  porter 
of  the  inn  where  the  old  lady  alights  sees  her  signature  “Lotte  Kestner- 
Buff,”  the  news  is  all  over  town  that  Goethe’s  “old  flame”  is  here,  the 
people  stream  together  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  “original,”  and  the  more 
fortunate  ones  succeed  in  gaining  interviews  with  her.  And  so  she  and 
we  are  initiated  into  all  the  intrigues  and  ambitions  around  and  about 
Goethe,  all  branching  out  into  the  above-mentioned  social-cultural 
dynamics  of  the  age. 

One  of  these  episodes  gives  Thomas  Mann  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  a  theme  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  first  great  novel,  the 
Buddenbrooks,  contrasting  Southern  and  Northern  German  characters 
and  characteristics.  This  contrast  is  carried  by  a  subtlety  of  language  that 
must  be  lost  even  in  the  best  possible  translation. 

Symbol 

In  distinction  from  the  external  form  or  plot,  the  inner  and  essential 
form  of  literary  art  is  the  symbol.  The  symbol  is  the  perfect  fusion  of  the 
inner  life  and  the  outer  appearance  of  that  life;  all  “visible”  events  sug¬ 
gested  by  words  to  our  imagination  are  expressive  gestures  revealing  the 
functions  and  states  of  mind.  The  symbol  is  the  perfect  balance  between 
what  is  going  on  in  the  individual  minds  of  all  actors  and  how  they 
appear  to  each  other  externally.  They  may  understand  and  interpret 
each  other  most  imperfectly,  but  to  the  reader  their  misunderstanding 
as  well  as  their  understanding  of  each  other  is  clear.  They  all  contribute 
to  his  understanding  of  the  whole  of  life  which  they  in  their  interplay 
enact  before  the  eyes  of  his  imagination.  The  symbol  is  the  whole  of  all 
the  expressive  gestures  and  imagined  actions  in  the  book;  it  becomes  the 
form  of  poetic  imagination. 

The  swift  succession  of  events  and  persons  visualized  through  the 
poetic  word  is  transparent;  this  movement  lets  us  see  the  motivation  of 
individual  lives  and  their  psychical  development. 

The  slight  trembling  of  Lotte’s  old  head,  for  example,  is  noticed  by 
Goethe  with  pain  and  overlooked  by  him  with  charity,  to  which  Lotte 
responds  with  anger.  We  are  given  to  understand  by  associating  its  oc¬ 
currence  with  various  crucial  situations  that,  once  upon  a  time  when 
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Lotte  was  very  young,  she  was  in  acute  danger  of  “losing  her  head,” 
although  she  has  never  admitted  it  to  herself. 

Thomas  Mann  knows  and  practices  the  symbol  as  the  essential  of  the 
inner  form  of  literary  art.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  in  this  book  an 
imagined  gesture  which  could  be  taken  by  itself  and  apart  from  the  func¬ 
tion  which  it  expresses,  and  conversely  there  are  no  functions  which  do 
not  find  an  imaginable  or  external  embodiment. 

Meaning 

The  symbol  is  the  form  of  meaning,  it  carries  a  “message.”  What  does 
the  novel  mean  ?  is  not  answered  by  analyzing  the  plot,  the  content,  or 
the  symbol.  The  meaning  consists  of  the  inner  tensions  and  decisions 
agitating  the  masks  of  the  novel,  agitating  the  author  and  agitating  the 
reader,  and  these  tensions  and  decisions  arc  tensions  between  different 
and  decisions  between  conflicting  values  of  life. 

The  meaning  of  this  particular  novel  is  the  confusion  between  artistic 
and  practical  life.  This  problem  of  meaning  gives  unity  and  coherence  to 
the  otherwise  and,  superficially  considered,  disparate  parts  of  the  com¬ 
position. 

Lotte  normally  would  have  been  an  obscure  house-wife  and  mother, 
efficient  and  happy  in  her  practical  affairs.  Goethe  the  poet  breaks  into 
this  idyllic  existence,  a  disturber  of  domestic  peace.  He  then  proceeds  to 
transfigure  her  image  in  his  Werther.  To  him  she  has  thus  served  as  ma¬ 
terial  for  creating  a  beautiful  symbol.  But  wherever  she  goes  afterwards, 
people  look  at  her  with  that  immortal  image  in  mind,  and  she  herself 
is  constantly  forced  to  compare  herself  with  her  image  in  the  poetic 
mirror,  until  she  is  no  longer  able  to  tell  her  practical  and  her  ideal  self 
apart.  Appearance  and  reality  are  hopelessly  entangled.  And  all  the 
other  characters  in  the  book  have  suffered  the  same  enchantment  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  from  Goethe’s  own  son  down  to  the  hotel  porter. 
This  establishes  a  community  between  them,  and  all  look  to  Goethe 
with  mixed  feelings,  hoping  that  he  may  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery  he 
has  created. 

The  climax  of  the  novel  from  the  point  of  view  of  meaning  is  the 
little  story  which  Goethe  tells  for  Lotte’s  benefit  at  the  dinner  party 
given  in  her  honor.  From  her  point  of  view  this  party  is  the  climax  of 
her  visit  in  Weimar,  from  Goethe’s  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  those  trivial 
social  duties  which  he  has  to  endure  with  a  smile.  The  story  he  tells  deals 
with  a  picture  in  the  art  gallery;  on  the  glass  protecting  it  was  found  the 
imprint  of  two  lips;  an  art  lover,  apparently,  had  pressed  his  lips  on  the 
glass  separating  him  from  the  painted  lady  underneath  it.  The  company 
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laughs,  but  Lotte,  who  is  wearing  the  same  dress  which  she  is  described 
to  be  wearing  in  Wert  her,  blushes.  It  is  her  own  story. 

Style  and  Technique 

Style  follows  meaning,  is  conditioned  by  it.  Style  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  technique  or  workmanship  of  writing,  which  deals  with  the 
word-body.  That  can  be  taught  and  learned.  That  this  technical  work¬ 
manship  is  flawless  goes  without  saying  in  Thomas  Mann’s  case.  Every 
sentence,  every  word,  “sits.”  This  can  be  tested  by  trying  to  skip  or  to 
leave  out,  especially  in  reading  it  aloud.  Try  it  and  you  will  be  punished 
by  being  obliged  to  go  back. 

The  novel  presents  as  well  as  represents  the  confusion  and  conflict 
between  artistic  and  practical  values  of  life,  on  various  levels  and  in  va¬ 
rious  individual  modifications.  It  is,  then,  a  work  of  art  reflecting  in  its 
own  artistic  medium  on  the  limitation  of  art.  This  demands  ironical 
treatment. 

The  literary  art  of  Thomas  Mann  mirrors  the  literary  art  of  Goethe 
in  its  dubious  effects  on  practical  life.  Two  great  mirrors  placed  opposite 
o  one  another  produce  an  infinite  series  of  impressions  of  all  objects 
caught  in  between.  Mann  wishes  to  show  the  limitation  of  art  as  well  as 
of  practical  life  in  his  own  art.  His  art,  then,  goes  beyond  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  limits  itself  in  its  own  medium.  This  can  be  done  in  no 
other  than  an  ironical  style.  Irony  means  what  it  does  not  say,  and  it 
says  what  it  does  not  mean,  but  expects  the  reader  nevertheless  to  under¬ 
stand  all  its  ambiguities. 

Goethe,  the  Goethe  of  Mann,  puts  Lotte,  the  Lotte  of  Goethe’s 
Wert  her,  in  her  place  as  a  practical  occasion  for  a  work  of  idealizing  art. 
But  this  ironic  limitation  of  art  occurs  artistically  within  a  work  of  art. 
However,  since  this  self-limitation  of  art  again  is  made  the  glory  and 
triumph  of  art  and  of  the  artist,  it  is  a  limitation  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  turned  into  a  complete  artistic  triumph  over  artistic  limitation. 

Poetry  and  History 

A  life-time  of  historical  studies  has  gone  into  the  construction  of  the 
crucial  Goethe  chapter  in  the  novel.  It  is  a  delightful  illusion  to  live 
through  one  morning  as  if  we  were  in  Goethe’s  skin,  and  to  see  the  world 
and  life  through  his  eyes.  Scientific,  artistic,  moral,  pedagogical  and  po¬ 
litical  problems  and  tasks,  as  well  as  personal-immediate  feelings,  erotic 
worries  and  reminiscences  engender  one  another  in  a  swift  succession 
connected  with  the  external  events  of  that  memorable  morning  in  His 
Excellency’s  bed-room. 

How  true  is  this  Goethe  }  I  am  sure  Mann  could  defend  his  careful 
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synthesis  on  historical  grounds.  He  could,  rightly,  contend  that  all  that 
his  Goethe  says  has  been  uttered  by  the  historical  Goethe  somewhere  in 
his  hundred  or  so  volumes  of  works,  letters,  and  notes.  It  is  ideally  pos¬ 
sible  that  Goethe  awoke  one  morning  and  lived  through  that  day  as 
Mann  imagines  he  did.  But  what  of  it  ?  Historical  accuracy  or  correct¬ 
ness  has  little  to  do  with  poetic  truth.  Historical  truth  concerning  Goethe 
is  wider  than  poetic  truth,  because  it  is  the  coherence  and  reconstruction 
of  eighty  weighty  years  filled  with  works  and  to  be  reconstructed  from 
those  works.  Poetic  truth  on  the  other  hand  fuses  the  universality  of 
man  and  all  the  dimensions  of  human  existence  with  the  individuality 
of  this  one  individual  on  this  one  morning.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
sample  of  a  possible  experience,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  an  imitation  or  copy 
of  a  day,  but  it  is  meant  to  be  a  condensation;  it  is  the  creation  of  a 
poetic  symbol. 

World-View 

Philosophy  reflects  on  the  value  of  human  existence  in  reality. 
Thomas  Mann  reflects  on  the  value  of  Goethe’s  existence  in  reality.  He 
undertakes  to  solve  a  philosophical  problem  with  inadequate  artistic 
means,  which  makes  of  the  novel  a  thinly  disguised  philosophical  treatise. 
Goethe’s  secretary  Riemer  talks  about  Goethe  as  if  he  had  studied  Hegel. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  creator  Mann  has  done  so.  I  rather  doubt  it 
because  if  he  had  studied  him  it  would  have  been  proper  to  introduce 
Hegel,  who,  in  this  period  of  the  twenties,  used  to  sip  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
Goethe  while  explaining  his  dialectic  to  the  poet.  But  whether  or  not 
Mann  has  studied  Hegel  makes  little  difference,  because  in  formulating 
Goethe  philosophically  one  thinks  Hegel.  There  is  nothing  in  Goethe’s 
medium  of  imagination  and  artistic  expression  that  is  not  logically  com¬ 
prehended  in  Hegel’s  self-comprehending  reflection. 

Mann  describes  this  world-view  as  being  as  far  removed  from  a 
Christian  yearning  for  a  beyond,  from  a  moral  idealism  working  for  the 
good  in  social  and  historical  situations,  as  from  a  sensate  materialism  or  a 
positivism  which  would  find  satisfaction  in  what  is  given  in  experience. 
Reality  is  rather  the  dynamic  unity  of  all  those  opposites.  The  attitude 
corresponding  to  such  a  dialectical  conception  of  reality  as  an  all  of  being 
and  annihilation,  of  infinity  and  finitude,  is  not  enthusiasm  for  any  ex¬ 
clusive  or  tyrannical  ideal;  the  attitude  demanded  by  such  a  world-view 
is  rather  that  of  a  “penetrating  illumination”  which  will  always  steer  a 
middle  course  within  all  extremes.  But  in  that  middle  and  mediating  line 
it  reaches  an  utmost  of  fitting  accuracy.  Goethe,  says  Mann’s  Riemer, 
strives  to  be  like  reality  itself,  which  can  not  take  sides  because  all  sides 
are  its  own,  being  the  whole  of  all  contrasting  dimensions  and  contradic- 
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tions.  To  be  just  to  reality  one  must  develop  an  all-embracing  dialectic, 
which  in  the  artistic  medium  is  reflected  in  an  equally  all-embracing 
irony.  “Since  God  is  the  whole  he  is  also  the  devil,  and  one  can  approach 
the  divine  only  by  approaching  at  the  same  time  the  satanic,  so  that  one 
eye  radiates  love  and  heaven,  whereas  the  other  looks  out  from  the  hell 
of  iciest  negations.” 

Anachronisms 

Since  Lotte  in  Weimar  is  not  primarily  a  historical,  but  rather  a 
philosophical  novel,  historical  correctness  is  less  important  in  it  than 
philosophical  depth.  There  are,  however,  some  anachronisms,  which  arc 
not  merely  chronologically  out  of  place,  but  which  arc  also  philosophical¬ 
ly  disturbing.  Three  levels  of  anachronisms  should  be  distinguished. 

The  first  one  inevitably  accompanies  any  good  historical  novel.  It 
is  unavoidable  in  the  sense  that  a  later  generation  cannot  sec  a  previous 
one  without  employing  means  of  interpretation  peculiar  to  its  own  out¬ 
look.  It  is  consciously  aware  of  the  limitation  imposed  on  the  novelist 
by  the  material  itself.  In  this  book  the  reader  feels  it  as  a  sad  smile  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  “good  old  times”  which  did  not  know  what  would  follow 
them  and  their  efforts. 

The  second  anachronism  is  purely  historical  or  chronological.  An 
example  is  Mann’s  humorous  satire  on  “yellow”  journalism,  introduced 
in  the  person  of  Rose  Guzzle  whose  pointless  sensationalism  and  lack 
of  self-criticism  is  made  bearable  by  her  disarming  naivete. 

The  third,  the  philosophically  disturbing  one,  is  present  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  Our  time  is  painfully  impressed  with  pathology  and  morbidity, 
and  Mann’s  Goethe  has  an  overdose  of  that.  It  is  not  that  pathological 
traits  could  be  found  in  his  life;  that  may  be  so,  but  the  proportion  of 
them  in  the  book  certainly  docs  not  correspond  to  the  proportion  of  them 
in  Goethe’s  life  and  writing.  The  other  disquieting  matter  is  Mann’s 
projection  of  his  feelings  against  Hitler  into  Goethe’s  speech.  This 
weakens  much  more  than  merely  a  passage  in  the  book.  Without  it  the 
work  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  documents  of  our  time  for  the 
artistic  power  of  the  mind  to  rise  above  the  practical  battle-ground.  The 
very  existence  of  such  a  work  would  have  proved  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
political  totalitarianism.  Introducing  the  issue  polemically  breaks  the 
otherwise  immaculate  form  through  an  unjustifiable  subjectivism,  un¬ 
justifiable  aesthetically,  no  matter  how  well  grounded  or  justifiable  it 
may  be  politically  or  personally. 

All  in  all  Lotte  in  Weimar  seems  to  the  writer  Mann’s  most  accom¬ 
plished  work,  precise  in  its  philosophy,  and,  in  its  style,  of  one  substance 
with  its  meaning. — University  of  Oklahoma. 


Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Argentine 

Playwright 

BY  THEODORE  APSTEIN 

A  RGENTiNA  boasts  at  Icast  one  playwright  who  is  highly  original  and 
who  is  aquiring  a  certain  international  reputation,  although  he  is, 
JL  A.as  yet,  little  known  to  the  general  public  in  the  outside  world. 
Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Argentine-born  son  of  Russian-Jewish  immigrants, 
occupies  today  a  unique  position  in  the  Spanish-language  theater.  With 
Jacinto  Benavente  almost  out  of  the  picture  and  Federico  Garcia  Lorca 
dead,  Eichelbaum  is  the  most  important  living  playwright  whose  me¬ 
dium  is  the  Spanish  language. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  Eichelbaum  and  the  other 
Argentine  playwrights  as  there  is  between  Eugene  O’Neill  and  other 
North  American  dramatists.  O’Neill  has  said  that  most  modern  plays 
are  concerned  with  the  relation  between  man  and  man,  which  docs  not 
interest  him  at  all;  he  prefers  to  observe  the  relation  between  man  and 
God.  Eichelbaum  told  me  that  he  is  interested  in  spiritual  conflicts  only 
and  that  the  purely  psychological,  in  his  estimation,  is  not  in  the  realm 
of  great  art.  The  comparison  of  the  two  dramatists  cannot  be  carried 
much  further,  however,  because  Eichelbaum  is  not  as  universal  as 
O’Neill  nor  is  he  as  interesting  in  digging  at  the  roots  of  the  illness  of 
contemporary  life. 

An  expressive  commentary  on  the  status  of  the  Latin  American 
theater  is  the  fact  that  Samuel  Eichelbaum  has  not  been  able  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  writing  plays  whereas  many  authors  of  commercial  farce- 
melodramas  have  become  wealthy.  He  has  had  to  write  articles  for  lit¬ 
erary  supplements  and  radio  programs,  and  his  regular  income  is  from 
a  newspaper  whose  “amusements”  page  he  conducts. 

Eichelbaum  wrote  his  first  play  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His  family  had 
by  that  time  moved  from  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  where  he  had  been 
born  in  1894,  to  the  capital.  For  reasons  which  he  himself  is  unable  to 
explain  now,  he  ran  away  from  home  and  Buenos  Aires  with  his  play. 
He  went  to  Rosario  and  obtained  an  appointment  with  an  impresario 
and  an  actor  who  listened  to  his  play.  They  were  not  able  to  produce  it, 
but  he  was  not  discouraged.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1919,  the  Muino- 
Alippi  stock  company  presented  his  short  play,  En  la  quietud  del  pueblo; 
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the  following  year  Angelina  Pagano  gave  the  first  professional  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  full-length  play  La  mala  sed. 

Eichelbaum  is  still  writing  plays  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
for  a  number  of  years;  he  is  still  following  varying  currents,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  classify  his  work.  It  seems  that  he  is  becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  the  psychological  drama  with  definite  regional  connota¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  involving  characters  and  locales  that  are  primarily 
Argentine,  although  the  ideas  behind  the  plays  usually  transcend  them 
geographically.  Among  these  are  Un  guapo  del  900,  Pdjaro  de  harro  and 
Un  tal  Servando  G6mez.  As  a  separate  group  we  may  consider  those 
psychological  dramas  which  do  not  involve,  to  any  degree  of  importance, 
regional  elements  or  folklore;  and  in  the  third  group,  last  in  significance 
and  first  in  chronology,  arc  the  early  thesis  plays. 

Overly  melodramatic  for  1944,  but  perhaps  more  effective  in  1920, 
when  it  was  first  produced,  is  Eichelbaum’s  La  mala  sed.  Although  the 
plot  seems  illogical,  there  is  a  certain  dramatic  power  in  the  play, 
achieved  unfortunately  more  through  the  strength  of  certain  scenes  than 
through  character  development.  Un  ho  gar  (1922)  is  a  heavy,  long, 
searching  Freudian  drama  (although  the  author  claims  he  knew  nothing 
about  Freud  at  the  time),  with  a  few  tense  dramatic  moments  but  gen¬ 
erally  lacking  in  theater  appeal;  it  presents  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
families  ever  depicted  on  any  stage.  Outstanding  among  the  early  plays 
is  Nadie  la  conocid  nunc  a  ( 1927),  a  one-act  drama  in  two  long  but  power¬ 
ful  scenes,  the  first  devoted  almost  entirely  to  action,  the  second  to  argu¬ 
ment.  Ivonnc,  the  protagonist,  is  the  mistress  of  a  wealthy  young  chap 
and  reigns  supreme  at  his  brawl  of  a  party;  but,  when  his  friends,  in  their 
drunken  brutality,  stage  an  imitation  of  a  Jewish  pogrom  in  which  an  old 
man  loses  his  beard,  Ivonne  loses  control  of  herself  and  slaps  one  of  the 
men.  Asked  for  an  explanation,  she  replies  that  she  is  a  Jewess  and  her 
father  had  died  in  such  a  raid.  Her  lover  realizes  that  she  is  a  girl  of 
character  and  pleads  with  her  to  stay  with  him;  but  the  racial  conflict 
is  far  more  significant  in  the  play  than  the  sentimental  love  story. 

In  the  group  of  psychological  melodramas,  Cuando  tengas  un  hijo 
( 1929)  is  first  in  chronological  order.  It  is  one  of  the  most  moving,  tender 
yet  unsentimental,  heartbreaking,  simple,  unassuming,  real  plays  ever 
written.  It  is  the  story  of  youth  in  its  loneliness.  It  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son,  both  groping  for  understanding  without  under¬ 
standing  themselves.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  woman  seeking  a  home.  It 
is  the  pathetic  story  of  a  young  virgin  discovering  love.  Cuando  tengas 
un  hijo  deals  with  the  simple  problems  of  life  and  with  thoughts  revealed 
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in  frank  nakedness.  The  characters  go  toward  the  inevitable  and  are 
never  puppets  in  the  playwright’s  hands. 

The  purification  of  a  woman’s  soul  while  she  sells  her  body  is  the 
theme  of  Soledad  es  tu  nombre  (1932),  an  idealistic  and  rather  intellec¬ 
tual  play,  but  more  theatrical  than  En  tu  vida  estoy  yo  (1934),  which,  de¬ 
spite  being  a  play  of  great  emotional  potentialities,  is  too  loquacious  and 
static.  The  study  of  the  subconscious  is  interesting,  but  it  fails  to  be  dra¬ 
matic  in  this  particular  case. 

Samuel  Eichelbaum  really  comes  of  age  as  a  great  playwright  with 
the  production  of  El  gato  y  su  selva  (1936)  at  the  Teatro  Nacional  de 
Comedia  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  he  begins  to  fulfill  the  promise  set  forth 
in  Cuando  tengas  un  hi  jo — playwrighting  with  intense,  exciting  dia¬ 
logue,  thinking  characters  who  are  “real”  people,  a  certain  amount  of 
action  (all  his  plays  lack  action  to  some  extent)  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  that  gives  the  play  the  feel  of  reality. 
El  gato  y  su  selva  is  the  drama  of  the  old  bachelor,  domesticated  in  his 
own  wilderness,  living  with  the  illusion  that  he  is  a  wild  cat.  “The  taming 
of  cats,”  he  says,  “is  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  zoology.  They  can  never 
be  tamed.  Their  ancestral  ferocity  subsists  in  an  assimilated  hypocrisy.” 
He  believes  himself  to  be  free  and  unable  to  link  his  life  to  that  of  a 
woman,  not  permanently  at  any  rate.  But  he  is  actually  the  slave  of  his 
two  old  maid  aunts — Merceditas,  tremendously  masterful,  and  Eufrasia, 
weak  and  pitiful.  Eichelbaum’s  opening  scene  in  this  play  is  reminiscent 
of  Ibsen’s  characterizing  power — the  old  bachelor’s  diatribe  to  the 
laundress  on  the  art  of  starching  shirts. 

Eichelbaum’s  latest  play,  as  yet  unpublished  and  unproduced,  which 
he  read  to  me  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1943,  is  La  liebre  enfocada,  and  it  be¬ 
longs  in  the  group  of  his  psychological  dramas.  There  are  two  stories 
in  this  play — that  of  the  young  widow  who,  not  having  seen  her  hus¬ 
band’s  body  after  his  death,  still  feels  his  presence  within  her;  and  that 
of  the  disillusioned  journalist,  Isabelino  Puentes,  who  is  torn  between 
pompous  articles  on  weddings  and  funerals  (for  which  he  is  paid)  and 
war  reports  and  editorials  (for  which  he  receives  nothing).  Puentes  is  a 
great  character.  Cowardice  has  invaded  his  mind,  and  thus  he  has  died. 
It  is  a  far  bloodier,  harder  death  than  that  of  a  soldier.  It  is  a  horrible 
death,  without  physical  distortions  though  psychologically  macabre,  yet 
lacking  the  finality  of  physical  death.  Compared  to  this  portion  of  the 
play,  the  story  of  the  heroine  becomes  rather  insignificant;  but  Eichel- 
baum  has  surrounded  his  principal  characters  with  a  boarding-house  at¬ 
mosphere  and  secondary  personages  superbly  drawn — the  landlord  and 
landlady;  their  daughter  Cucha,  who  accepts  presents  for  amorous 
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adventures  with  the  boarders,  but  puts  them  all  away  in  a  trunk;  the 
medical  student  who  hates  anatomy;  the  radio  crooner  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  widow;  and  the  schoolteacher  who  detests  her  life. 

In  three  plays  of  regional  content,  Eichelbaum  has  not  ignored  the 
psychology  of  the  characters,  and,  sociologically,  they  arc  his  most  im¬ 
portant  plays.  One  of  them,  Un  guapo  del  900  (1940),  was  his  first  fi¬ 
nancial  success  and  gained  for  him  a  wider  public.  The  potagonist  of 
this  drama,  Ecumcnico  Lopez,  is  a  gaucho  at  heart,  but  in  fact  body¬ 
guard  to  a  political  boss.  Endowed  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  outlaw,  Juan  Morcira,  he  is  also  of  this  century  and  has  a  sense 
of  modern  life,  even  though  the  author  lets  the  action  occur  about  1900. 
The  play  centers  around  Ecumcnico’s  killing  of  a  young  man  who  car¬ 
ries  on  a  love  affair  with  the  boss’s  wife;  the  boss  knows  nothing  about 
this,  and  Ecumcnico’s  reason  for  the  murder  is  that  he  cannot  respect  a 
cuckold.  When  the  boss  gets  Ecumcnico  out  of  prison,  however,  he  plans 
to  return  and  confess  his  deed. 

Untal  Servando  G6mez,  which  was  written  only  a  year  later,  is  the 
story  of  an  humble  cartwright  with  a  heart  of  gold.  It  has  a  distinctly 
regional  flavor  in  dialogue,  atmosphere  and  incidental  characters;  but 
Servando  is  a  universal  nature,  a  man  of  true  values,  a  man  who  accepts 
life  and  accepts  all,  refuses  nothing  and  has  the  capacity  of  turning  evil 
into  beauty. 

Eichclbaum’s  masterpiece  is  Pdjaro  de  barro,  written  with  a  rather 
defiant  attitude.  Playwrights  had  filled  the  market  with  dramas  of 
peasant  girls,  seduced  by  city  slickers,  demanding  a  name  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Eichelbaum  felt  that  these  characters  were  not  genuine;  perhaps 
they  were  real,  but  they  lacked  individuality.  They  expressed  the  vulgar, 
the  possible,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  normal  or  the  general.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  the  beaten  track.  Felipa,  his  heroine,  is  a  simple  little 
peasant  with  a  homely  face  and  an  ignorant  (if  ingenious)  head.  She 
is  a  day  laborer  on  a  farm.  Some  hundred  miles  away  her  mother  and 
her  brother  live  on  a  farm  too.  And  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  her 
cousin  Heriberto  has  an  enviable  position  on  another  farm.  Felipa  is  to 
marry  Cousin  Heriberto;  for  if  he  becomes  a  family  man,  the  boss  will 
raise  his  salary.  But  Felipa  has  heard  of  the  man  who  becomes  her  idol, 
Juan  Antonio,  who  reproduces  in  clay  the  faces  and  bodies  of  men  and 
women.  Big,  coarse  hands  and  an  ingrowing  nail — that  is  Juan  Antonio, 
son  of  Spaniards,  irresponsible  (to  all  but  his  art),  carefree,  the  most 
primitive  kind  of  artist.  Felipa  seeks  him;  she  makes  him  believe  she  is 
an  easy  prey.  And  before  he  leaves  her,  she  knows  that  nothing  will  be 
more  important  to  him  than  clay.  But  her  tenacity  in  wanting  the  child 
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she  has  conceived  to  look  like  this  maker  of  clay  faces  brings  her  to  the 
home  of  Juan  Antonio’s  mother,  Pilar,  Spanish  to  the  last  drop  of  her 
blood,  frank,  outspoken,  racy,  alive.  Pilar  is  strong,  but  Eichelbaum  por¬ 
trays  a  greater  inner  strength  in  frightened,  quiet,  retiring,  unobstrusive 
Felipa,  the  “criolla”  day  laborer.  For  Felipa  resolves,  in  spite  of  Pilar’s 
winning  arguments,  that  she  is  mother  and  father  to  the  child,  a  child 
born  through  her  desire  alone,  wanted  only  by  her  and  made  in  the 
image  of  his  father  through  the  suffering  and  effort  of  the  mother. 

Eichelbaum  thinks  about  his  plays  for  years;  his  only  notes  are  the 
names  of  the  characters  jotted  down  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He  usually  does 
the  actual  writing  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  during  which  he  divorces  him¬ 
self  from  the  world  and  all  its  problems.  Today  he  stands  alone  in  Argen¬ 
tina  as  a  true  playwright — he  has  seldom  bowed  to  commercialism  in  the 
theater  and  he  writes  as  he  pleases.  He  also  stands  alone  in  Latin  America 
in  his  utter  contempt  for  the  theater’s  limitations  as  a  physical  medium 
and  in  his  belief  that  action  in  life  and  in  the  theater  comes  from  thought 
as  expressed  in  words. — Mexico  City. 


The  publisher  Bennett  Cerf  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  newly  organized  “Books  for 
Russia”  committee  of  Russian  War  Re¬ 
lief,  5  Cedar  Street,  New  York  5.  The 
committee  will  collect  new  and  used 
books  to  restock  major  Russian  libraries 
looted  and  destroyed  during  the  Nazi 
occupation. 

Louis  Adamic  is  the  editor  of  a 
new  international  bi-monthly  magazine 
called  Today  and  Tomorrow  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  Milford,  New  Jersey. 

From  a  dedication  by  the  Valencian 
poet  and  playwright  Max  Aub,  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Mexico:  “.  .  .  el  teatro  mexicano 
. . .  que  aun  sin  estar,  es  . . .” 

.  .  Homer  .  .  .  probably  invented 
many  of  the  thirty-two  possible  muta¬ 
tions  of  the  hexameter  which  he  used  to 
enliven  his  style.  All  other  things  aside 
— the  fact  that  even  half  of  these  rhyth¬ 
mical  devices  are  ignored,  is  responsible 
for  the  monotony  and  inadequacy  of  ex¬ 
tant  verse  translations  of  Homer.” — 
Ernst  Morwitz,  in  Quarterly  Review  of 


Literature,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Summer, 
1944. 

Professor  Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge 
of  Reed  College  and  Booths  Abroad’s 
staff,  who  is  the  leading  North  Ameri¬ 
can  authority  on  the  late  Belgian  novelist 
Jean  Tousscul,  is  Honorary  President  of 
the  newly-organized  Belgian  society  Les 
Amis  de  Jean  Tousseul. 

The  new  Ul(rainian  Quarterly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  America,  at  1 1  East  7th  Street, 
New  York  3,  is  edited  by  Nicholas  D. 
Czubatyj  and  Stephen  Shumeyko.  The 
magazine  is  committed  to  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  self-determination. 

“L.  F.  Celine  has  published  with 
Denocl  in  Paris  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
‘roman  fleuve’  called  GuignoiTs  Band. 
Location,  London;  time,  the  first  World 
War.  Water-front,  international  gang¬ 
sters,  prostitution  on  a  grand  scale  .  .  . 
Celine  has  not  abandoned  the  ‘bout  de 
la  nuit’  or  the  ‘boue  du  jour’.” — Pour  la 
Victoire,  Aug.  5,  1944. 
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Another  Petain 

(From  France-AmSrique, 

March  11, 1945) 

“There  is  a  story  that  an  American, 
consulting  the  list  of  officials  of  the  late 
Vichy  government,  asked  a  Frenchman 
for  some  information. 

“  ‘Ah — Berthelot!  Is  he  by  any  chance 
a  relative  of  the  great  physicist?’ 

“  ‘No,  not  at  all.  Merely  a  homonym!’ 

“And  this  Monsieur  Platon?  Could 
he  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher?’ 

“  ‘No,  there’s  no  connection.  Only  a 
homonym.’ 

“  ‘And  this  Monsieur  Petain?  Is  there 
any  connection  between  him  and  the 
hero  of  Verdun?’ 

“‘Not  the  slightest.  Just  a  homonym.”’ 

Fontaine**  in  1944 

This  review  was  founded  direedy 
after  the  liberation  of  North  Africa. 
Miniature  editions  of  it  were  distributed 
in  occupied  France  by  the  R.A.F.  By 
this  dme,  it  no  longer  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  make-shift  attempt  to  res- 
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Its  clear<ut  physiognomy  admirably 
tesdfies  to  the  continuity  and  suppleness 
of  French  letters.  The  unity  and  skillful 
blending  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
qaise  or  the  first  numbers  of  the  Mercure 
de  France  cannot  be  expected.  The  sur¬ 
veying  and  recruiting  has  to  take  too 
prominent  a  place. 

It  had  to  emerge,  literally;  not  only 
from  the  dreadful  silence,  but  also  from 
the  Hood  of  headlines  and  extraneous 
techniques  called  for  by  the  hour  of  need. 
Words  like  liberti  or  patrie  must  be  re¬ 
claimed  by  literature,  one  must  be  able 
again  to  use  them  in  works  of  art. 
Baudelaire  once  advised  the  poets  to 
“reprendre  a  la  musique  leur  bien’’; 
these  poets  will  have  to  “reprendre  aux 
journaux  leur  bien.’’  Fontaine  acquits  it¬ 
self  extremely  well  of  this  task.  Amid 
the  general  embarrassed  bewilderment 
over  Gide’s  detachment  from  battle  cries 
(notably  in  his  last  book  Attendu 
que  . . .)  Fontaine  is  ready  to  respect  his 
artistic  fidelity,  his  fidelity  to  himself. 
(Ilya  Ehrenburg  attacks  Fontaine,  from 
Moscow,  as  a  decadent  undertaking,  be¬ 
cause  it  refrains  from  journalistic  propa¬ 
ganda.) 

Perhaps  the  title  is  ill-chosen,  if  one 
thinks  of  the  rushing  jet  of  water;  it  is 
rather  a  Bassin  which  gathers  the  stray 
drops.  And  they  fall  from  many  quar¬ 
ters.  Gide  and  Bernanos,  and  the  poets: 
Eluard  and  Aragon  (who  seem  to  be  the 
strongest  influences  on  younger  poets  at 
this  moment),  Pierre  Jean  Jouve,  Saint- 
John  Perse,  the  younger  poets  Jean  Tar- 
dieu  and  Pierre  Emmanuel  (absent,  alas, 
Lcon-Paul  Fargue  who  proved  himself 
an  opportunist).  Another  apparendy 
well-known  poet  remains  anonymous 
with  poems  written  in  ^the  perilous 
shelters  of  occupied  France.  Fontaine  is 
also  quick  in  recognizing  another  task: 
to  give  shelter  to  what  grew,  unknown 
and  homeless,  in  the  maquis.  Robert, 
finally  identified  as  Robert  Morel,  burn¬ 
ing  with  religious  fervor,  is  heard  here 
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for  the  first  time.  His  LiberU  appears  in 
three  languages,  one  of  them  German. 

Today  the  best  way  to  look  forward 
is  to  look  back  to  one’s  roots,  to  one’s 
paternite;  Andr6  Rousseaux  discusses 
the  realism  of  Barres  and  the  Christian 
revolutionary  Peguy,  who  is  represented 
by  a  phrase  that  to  everyone  but  him 
would  seem  a  paradox:  “Pour  I’im- 
mortalit^  aussi  je  suis  devenu  collecti- 
viste.’’  Albert  Beguin  writes  a  detailed 
appreciation  of  Maurice  Scive,  interest¬ 
ingly  contrasting  Sc^ve  and  Mallarm6, 
whom  he  finds  to  be  “antichr^tien.” 
Henri  Rousseau,  the  douanier,  is  seen  as 
the  painter  of  liberty.  The  dead  are 
honored  with  special  articles  :Giraudoux, 
Brunschvieg,  Max  Jacob. 

Last,  and  perhaps  supreme,  goal  of 
Fontaine  is  to  re-establish  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  In  a  period  of  hostile  align¬ 
ments,  Fontaine  unites  and  supports 
(with  the  same  magnanimity  with 
which  the  English  PEN  Club  welcomed 
a  German  writer  after  the  last  war, 
Thomas  Mann)  French  writers  from 
all  over  the  world,  Masson,  Breton,  the 
philosopher  Jean  Wahl  whom  the  prison 
camp  made  a  poet,  Bernanos,  Saint-John 
Perse,  Roger  Caillois  with  his  excellent 
article  on  Saint-John  Perse  that  also  ap¬ 


peared  in  Hemispheres,  Maritain,  C.-F. 
Ramuz  from  Switzerland,  with  a  jour¬ 
nal  full  of  the  echoes  of  war  in  his  Vaud, 
all  these  share  their  seats  with  an  un¬ 
known  twenty-year-old  Portuguese  poet, 
Eugenio  d’Andrade,  with  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Gdngora,  Huxley, 
Soroyan,  Count  Sforza,  William  Faulk¬ 
ner  and  the  American  Indians  (in  a  long 
anthology  of  incantations  of  various 
tribes),  all  translated  into  French.  After 
a  special  number  on  writers  of  the 
United  States,  it  devoted  a  special  issue 
of  almost  500  pages  to  Aspects  de  la  lit- 
tSrature  anglaise  de  1918  d  1940.  While 
the  American  number  was  merely  a  col¬ 
lection  of  texts,  this  number  is  both 
anthology  and  analysis.  The  twofold 
faculty  of  creation  and  critical  observa¬ 
tion  is  a  striking  feature  of  English  lit¬ 
erature.  Moreover,  this  is  a  self-evalua¬ 
tion  of  English  literature,  put  together 
by  Englishmen,  after  a  tentative  sum¬ 
mary  had  been  offered  them  by  the 
French  editor  and  his  collaborator  Kath¬ 
leen  Raine.  Every  branch  of  literature  is 
treated  separately,  even  the  detective 
novel.  Stephen  Spender’s  contribution  on 
the  poetry  between  the  two  wars  is  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable:  “les  pontes  sont  les 
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vrais  r^alistcs  dc  notrc  ^poque.”  Spe¬ 
cial  articles  follow:  on  Joyce,  Lytton 
Strachey,  Henry  James,  Virginia  Woolf, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Forster,  Huxley  and 
Wells.  One  of  the  best  articles  ever  writ¬ 
ten  about  Yeats  comes  from  Edwin 
Muir;  C.  M.  Bowra’s  essay  on  T.  S.  Eliot 
likewise  stands  out.  Then  follow  a  large 
number  of  prose  selections,  and  finally 
an  extensive  anthology  of  verse,  with  the 
English  texts  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
From  Thomas  Hardy  to  the  three  young¬ 
est  poets,  George  Barker,  Dylan  Thomas 
and  David  Gascoyne.  W.  B.  Yeats’  Sail¬ 
ing  to  Byzantium,  one  of  the  truly  great 
poems  of  our  time,  is  thus  made  known 
to  the  French  (with  two  or  three  curious, 
inevitable  mistranslations).  The  Ap¬ 
pendix  adds  biographical  data. 

A  valuable  service  is  rendered  with 
the  lists,  added  to  each  number,  of  all 
the  books  published  in  French  anywhere 
in  the  world.  We  learn,  for  instance,  of  a 
biography  of  Paul  Valery,  by  Berne- 
Joffroy  (Plon),  with  a  preface  by  Valery 
himself. 

Fontaine  will  no  doubt  continue  in 
the  postwar  period,  since  its  usefulness 
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is  not  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour. — Werner  Vordtriede.  Central 
Michigan  College,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

T he  Menace  of  Linguistic 
Nationalism 

(Clarence  A.  Manning,  in  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1945) 

“. . .  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war,  language  is  used  again  as  a  basis  for 
fixing  boundaries,  we  shall  see  a  map 
that  is  more  grotesque,  more  untrue  to 
the  facts  of  history  than  was  that  drawn 
in  1919.  We  shall  see  areas  where  the 
language  has  been  forcibly  changed, 
areas  where  the  language  has  been  re¬ 
named,  areas  where  meaningless  divi¬ 
sions  have  been  introduced  to  upset  the 
social  order.  Education  has  failed  to 
solve  the  problem.  On  the  one  hand  it 
has  tended  to  magnify  differences;  on 
the  other  it  has  destroyed  local  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  charms.  It  has  produced  excel¬ 
lent  literatures  and  scientific  works 
which  are  not  available  to  the  world  at 
large,  while  it  has  destroyed  almost  as 
much  a$  it  has  produced.  What  is  to  be 
the  end  ?  If  civilization  is  to  continue  and 
to  expand  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
world  community,  there  must  be  a  new 
spirit,  a  new  approach  which  will  en¬ 
courage  understanding  and  communica¬ 
tion  among  men  and  avoid  the  rigid 
schematizing  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  If  a  large-scale  democratic  organ¬ 
ization  of  society  is  to  be  achieved  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  less  emphasis  on 
language  as  a  disintegrating  force.  No 
doubt  linguistic  nationalism  facilitated 
the  growth  of  democracy  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  but  in  its 
exaggerated  form  it  was  also  used  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  a  serious  danger  to 
democracy,  freedom,  and  civilization.  It 
is  a  force  likely  to  be  felt  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  which  makes  it  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  we  understand  its  mis¬ 
chievous  as  well  as  its  beneficent  possi¬ 
bilities.” 
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T he  Future  of  the  Italian  Press 

(Luigi  Einaudi  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
April,  1945) 

. .  Before  1922,  and  even  until  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1925,  Italy  had  a  great  independ¬ 
ent  press.  Its  origin  was  very  much  like 
that  of  the  great  press  in  England,  where 
the  Times  had  at  its  start  a  Walter,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  a  Scott,  the  Econ¬ 
omist  a  Wilson. . . .  These  dailies  . . .  had 
the  following  characteristics:  They  were 
independent  of  financial  or  economic  big 
interests. . . .  The  editors  were  persuaded 
that  honesty  was  the  best  rule  and  that 
the  only  road  to  financial  prosperity  was 
to  rely  exclusively  on  the  daily  nickel, 
the  yearly  subscriptions  of  regular  read¬ 
ers,  and  advertisements.  Once  a  news¬ 
paper  accepted  subventions  from  pri¬ 
vate  interests  it  was  doomed.  .  .  .  The 
newspapers  were  ruled  by  an  autocrat 
called  the  editor.  No  party  caucus  or  po¬ 
litical  friend  had  any  power  to  influence 
his  policy.  ...  In  the  interval  between 
1925  and  1944  these  glorious  old  news¬ 
papers  were  prostituted.  They  became 
mere  propaganda  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fascists.  Therefore  some  say:  ‘Their 
very  name  means  shame.  Suppression  is 
the  only  way  to  make  them  expiate  their 
sins.’  .  .  .  The  principles  which  should 
govern  the  renaissance  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  press  are  the  following:  Present  pro¬ 
prietors  must  be  expelled,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  their  position  is  morally  in¬ 
defensible.  They  ignominiously  made 
themselves  subservient  voices  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  Second,  they  arc  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  voices  of  private  interests.  Stampa 
(Turin)  is  now  the  property  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  FIAT  concern  (automobiles  and 
engineering);  the  Gazzetta  del  Popolo 
of  the  SIP  (one  of  the  biggest  electricity 
trusts);  the  Corriere  della  Sera  of  the 
Crespi  family  (cotton);  the  Giornale 
d’ltalia  of  a  Signor  Armcnisc  who  was 
recently  indicted  before  the  Court  of 
Justice  as  a  Fascist  profiteer.  .  .  .  The 
present  proprietors  must  be  duly  indem¬ 
nified.  . . .  An  option  should  be  given  the 
old  proprietors  who  were  expelled  from 
their  property  in  1925,  or  to  their  heirs, 
or  to  a  group  headed  by  them,  to  repur¬ 


chase,  at  the  stated  price,  the  concern 
which  was  formerly  their  property.  .  .  . 
The  editor  should  be  solely  responsible 
for  the  political,  economic,  financial  and 
general  policy  of  the  newspaper. . . .  An 
editor  who  is  bound  to  obey  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  a  party  caucus  is  not  a  true 
editor.” 


The  Wind-Blown  Language: 
Papiamento 

(Jerome  Littmann,  in  Hispania, 
February,  1945) 

“.  .  .  On  July  26,  1499,  the  Spanish 
navigator,  Alonso  Ojeda,  accompanied 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  entered  the  bot¬ 
tle-neck  harbor  of  Curasao.  In  1502 
Ojeda  came  back  to  the  island  as  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  so  began  the  history  of 
Papiamento:  a  language  molded,  beaten, 
whipped,  hammered,  blown  into  simple, 
ultra-modern  form  by  no  less  than  forty- 
five  nationalities  during  the  course  of 
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four  centuries.  ...  A  language  without 
the  benefit,  or  drag,  of  textbooks.  No 
stuffy  arguments  by  fussy  grammarians. 
The  stilted,  binding  influence  of  no 
archaic  literature.  Forty-five  nationalities 
laughed,  cried,  talked,  joked,  fought, 
haggled,  loved,  hated,  lived  with  each 
other  for  four  hundred  years.  The  result: 
Papiamento.  Constructions  too  complex 
for  a  Portuguese  Jew  to  use  with  a  Carib 
Indian — out.  Pronunciation  too  awk¬ 
ward  for  a  Spaniard  to  use  with  a  negro 
African  slave — out.  Words  too  formal 
for  a  Brazilian  swain  to  use  with  his 
Chinese  girl — out.  Spellings  too  difficult 
for  the  Dutch  governor  to  use  in  his  tax- 
law  declarations  for  the  children  of  a 
Hindu  mother  and  a  French  father — 
out.  Into  the  molten  language  went  the 
latest  slang  from  the  rebel  English  col¬ 
onies;  the  saltiest  words  in  the  pirate  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Spanish  Main;  the  most 
picturesque  intonations  from  slaves 
newly  arrived  from  the  African  jungles. 
Seldom  written,  never  taught  in  schools, 
but  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  the  generations,  what  has  last¬ 
ed  is  the  wheat  without  the  useless  chaff. 
Papiamento  (the  word  itself  means 
‘speaking’)  is  pithy,  concise,  quintessen¬ 
tial,  utilitarian,  unencumbered  with 
trifling  adornments;  in  a  word:  stream¬ 
lined.  .  .  . 

“The  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  of 
Spanish  rule  between  1502  and  1634 
gave  Papiamento  its  Castilian  base, 
which  accounts  for  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  language;  but  it  got  a  powerful 
impetus  (in  favor  of  the  Dutch)  with  the 
arrival  of  Samuel  Coheno  in  1634.  .  .  . 
Papiamento  verbs  are  a  delight  to  the 
grammar-weary.  .  .  .  All  regular!  .  .  . 
three  of  the  four  tenses  are  patterned  on 
the  verb  ta,  ‘to  be.’  Learn  ta,  and  you 
have  three-quarters  of  the  inflected 
forms  of  all  the  other  verbs. . . .  Rules  are 
unnecessary  when  all  nouns  form  their 
plurals  in  exaedy  the  same  way  . . .” 

Giraudoux,  Optimist 

(From  Four  la  Victoire,  Feb.  24,  1945) 

“.  .  .  After  the  death  of  Jean  Girau¬ 
doux,  four  unpublished  manuscripts 


were  found  among  his  papers.  On  one 
of  them,  entided  La  folle  de  Chaillot, 
Giraudoux  had  written  below  the  tide 
“Cr66  ^  Paris  par  Louis  Jouvet,  le  15 
octobre,  1945.’’ 

The  piece  had  been  written  under  the 
Germans,  in  1942. 

Pioneer  Bengali  Fiction 

(Lila  Ray,  in  The  Indian  P.  E.  N., 
Bombay,  October,  1944) 

In  1855  the  first  Bengali  novel  was 
published  serially  in  a  monthly  intend¬ 
ed  “for  ordinary  people,  particularly 
women,  in  the  language  we  use  in 
everyday  life.’’  “Pundits  may  read  it  if 
they  like,”  ran  the  added  warning,  “but 
this  magazine  is  not  written  for  them.” 
Pyari  Chand  Mitra  who,  with  Radha 
Nath  Sikdar  of  Mount  Everest  fame, 
edited  the  magazine,  wrote  Alaler 
Ghorer  Dulal  (The  Spoilt  Child)  under 
the  pen  name  of  Tek  Chand  Thakur. 

The  language  is  remarkable.  Prose,  a 
late  comer  to  Bengali  literature,  made 
very  rapid  progress.  Generally  speaking, 
there  are  two  main  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  maintains  the  rich  San- 
skridc  tradition,  while  the  second,  inidat- 
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cd  by  Alder  Ghorer  Duld,  seeks  to  keep 
it  as  flexible,  simple  and  vivid  as  the 
narrative  verse  which  held  undisputed 
sway  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  long 
but  could  not  satisfy  the  widening  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  new  well-to-do  middle  class 
gravitating  to  Calcutta.  The  idiomatic 
crispness  of  Tek  Chand’s  diction  strikes 
the  ear  more  freshly  even  today  than  the 
heavy-footed  lightness  of  many  contem¬ 
porary  novels,  affording  a  model  of 
writing  “for  ordinary  people.” 

. . .  The  characterizations  are  extreme¬ 
ly  lively  and  life-like,  Thak  Chacha 
(Uncle  Sharper)  being  one  of  the  im¬ 
mortals  of  fiction.  The  oily  Banchharam, 
the  ignorant  and  greedy  Babu  Ram 
Babu,  the  weak  and  inconsequential 
Becharam,  Beni  Babu  the  good,  who  un¬ 
hesitatingly  saves  the  family,  knowing 
his  efforts  will  hardly  be  appreciated,  are 
all  unforgettable  people  whose  counter¬ 
parts  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
found  among  our  acquaintances.  There 
is  much  of  historical  interest  also  in  the 
book.  The  descriptions  of  the  law  courts 
of  the  time,  of  early  English  education, 
of  society  as  it  was  then,  all  have  their 
value. 

In  re-editing  and  republishing  with 
historical  notes  important  old  books,  the 
Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishat  of  Calcutta, 
under  the  editorship  of  Shri  Sajani 
Kanta  Das  and  Shri  Brajendra  Nath 
Bandyopadhyay,  is  performing  a  valu¬ 
able  service. 

Publishing  Methods  in 
Francois  Spain 

From  Bolettn  Injormativo,  Universidad 
National  de  Panama 
(Quoted  in  Ultra,  La  Habana) 

“The  exodus  from  Spain  of  a  large 
number  of  leading  intellectuals  at  the 
end  of  the  war  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
cultural  life  of  the  country.  The  Spanish 
government,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  publish¬ 
ing  was  continuing  there  in  spite  of  the 
emigration,  hit  upon  the  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  of  republishing  books  by  emigres 
without  the  names  of  the  authors. 


.  .  For  example:  In  1926  a  Madrid 
publisher  issued  the  excellent  book  by 
E.  Step,  Marvels  of  Insect  Life,  in  a  Span¬ 
ish  translation  by  Professor  Cindido 
Bolivar  Pieltain  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology  of  the  University  of  Madrid, 
with  a  special  introduction  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Madrid  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Don  Ignacio  Bolivar  Urrutia. 
Both  these  men  are  entomologists  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation.  We  have  seen  in 
the  Mexico  City  book-stores  a  second 
edition  of  this  translation  whose  text 
has  not  been  changed  in  the  slightest, 
but  from  which  the  names  of  the  two 
eminent  Spanish  entomologists  have 
been  totally  erased.  This  second  edition 
bears  a  date  later  than  the  termination  of 
the  Spanish  war.  .  .  . 

“Another  expedient  has  been  to 
change  the  title  page  of  books  which 
had  been  printed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war  but  which  had  not  been  re¬ 
leased.  By  omitting  inconvenient  names 
and  printing  a  date  posterior  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  Franco  state  appropriates 
the  credit  for  books  which  really  belong 
to  an  earlier  era. . .  . 

“Still  another  device  has  been  to  blot ' 
out  the  author’s  name  with  India  ink.  It 
is  hard  to  see  what  this  naive  procedure 
accomplishes,  since  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
read  the  names  by  holding  the  page  up 
to  the  light. ...  A  fourth  stratagem  is  to 
replace  the  full  names  of  the  authors  by 
their  initials.  This  is  especially  common 
in  catalogues.” 

T he  Contemporary  French 
Canadian  Novel 

(Eleanor  L.  Michel,  in  The  Modern 
Language  fournd) 

“It  is  true  that  the  novel,  as  a  literary 
type,  was  slow  in  making  its  appearance 
in  Canada.  It  has  come  into  its  own  only 
since  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
From  1920  on  it  has  progressed  appre¬ 
ciably  ...  we  cannot  longer  deny  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  excellent  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  our  Northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Should  the  reader  be  interested  in 
the  novel  of  customs,  he  has  only  to  turn 
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to  30  Arpents  by  Ringuct;  La  Terre  by 
Ernest  Choqucttc;  Un  Homme  et  son 
pichi  by  Claudc-Hcnri  Grignon;  Me- 
naud,  Maitre-Draveur  by  F^lix-Antoinc 
Savard.  On  the  other  hand,  should  one 
prefer  the  historical  novel,  he  may  select 
VOublii  by  Laure  Conan,  the  story  of 
Lambert  Closse  and  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Montreal;  La  Sbve  immortelle  by 
the  same  author,  the  story  of  the  battle 
of  Ste-Foye;  Les  EngagSs  du  Grand 
Portage  by  L^o-Paul  Desrosiers,  the  story 
of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  among  the 
great  fur-trading  companies  of  the 
Northwest;  D’Un  OeSan  I’ autre  by 
Robert  de  Roquebrune,  the  story  of  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
and  the  revolt  of  the  half-castes;  Les 
Habits  Rouges  by  the  same  author,  the 
story  of  the  revolt  under  Papineau  in 
1837.  Those  who  are  particularly  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  psychological  novel  may  well 
choose  Les  Dames  Lemarchand  by 
Roquebrune,  a  novel  which  portrays  two 
strong-willed  women,  a  mother  and  a 
grandmother,  both  determined  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  life  of  the  son  of  one  and  the 
grandson  of  the  other;  Le  Paria  by 
Ubalde  Paquin,  a  novel  which  sketches 
for  us  a  young  man  haunted  constantly 
by  the  memory  of  his  father’s  crime;  Le 
Beau  Risque  by  Francois  Hertel,  a  novel 
which  describes  beautifully  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  an  adolescent  mind.  Finally,  those 
who  have  a  special  affection  for  the  so¬ 
ciological  novel  will  find  satisfaction  in 
perusing  La  Ferme  des  Pins  by  Harry 
Bernard,  a  novel  which  analyzes  the 
problem  of  English  survival  in  the  East¬ 
ern  provinces;  L’Homme  tombS  by  the 
same  author,  a  novel  which  takes  as  its 
theme  the  marriage  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  widely  different  social  classes; 
La  Maison  vide  by  Bernard,  a  novel 
which  stresses  the  danger  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  home  life;  Marcel  Faure  by  Jean- 
Charles  Harvey,  a  novel  based  on  the 
idea  of  financial  emancipation;  and 
Andr6  Laurence,  Canadien-Fran^ais  by 
Pierre  Dupuy,  a  novel  which  emphasizes 
the  struggle  of  the  young  intellectual 
who  lacks  financial  independence.” 


Dantes  Bellegarde 

(Adolphe  Robert,  in  Le  Travailleur, 
Dec.  7, 1944) 

“He  is  a  large  man,  approximately  six 
feet  tall. 

“Although  he  is  well  past  66,  he  gives 
the  impression  of  a  man  at  the  peak  of 
his  physical  vigor.  Broad-shouldered, 
straight,  small  at  the  waist,  he  makes  an 
elegant  appearance  in  a  dress-suit.  His 
graying  hair,  cut  pompadour,  comes 
down  low  on  his  square  forehead,  and 
crinkles  slightly  like  the  hair  of  his  race. 
His  prominent  nose  is  a  little  broad  at 
the  base.  His  long  face,  serious  in  repose, 
lights  up  often  and  easily  with  a  kindly 
smile.  His  brown  eyes  arc  alive  with  in¬ 
telligence.  His  skin  is  tanned  like  that 
of  a  man  who  lives  in  the  open  air,  under 
a  hot  sun. 

“At  first  glance  we  arc  reminded  that 
an  ethnologist  estimates  that  four-fifths 
of  the  Haitians  arc  mixed-bloods,  Afri¬ 
can  stock  modified  by  Norman,  Breton, 
Angevin,  Gascon,  Poitevin,  Basque  ele¬ 
ments. 

“But  as  soon  as  he  begins  talking,  we 
forget  all  about  the  Senegalese,  the 
Soudanese,  the  Ethiopians.  This  man  is 
a  Latin,  a  humanist  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense.  He  is  a  humanist  in  his  re¬ 
spect  for  spiritual  values;  in  his  Christian 
conception  of  the  state,  of  society,  of  the 
family,  of  the  individual;  in  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  ideal  relations  between  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples;  in  the  role  which  he 
assigns  to  his  own  country  in  the  inter¬ 
national  order  and  the  Pan-American 
order;  in  his  willingness,  as  he  insists  on 
Haiti’s  right  to  her  own  culture,  her 
autonomy,  her  personality,  to  concede 
the  same  right  to  all  her  neighbors. 

“M.  Bellegarde  spent  only  three  days 
with  the  Franco- Americans  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Lowell,  and  Boston.  He 
charmed  his  hearers  by  his  information, 
his  cordiality,  his  modesty.  His  lectures 
were  informal  talks.  He  made  few  ges¬ 
tures.  He  never  raised  his  voice  or  grew 
rhetorical.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  It  was  soothing  and  relaxing  to 
listen  to  him.  He  spoke  without  notes, 
never  hesitating,  never  allowing  himself 
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a  commonplace  phrase,  never  repeating 
himself  .  . 

Two  Peruvian  Poets 

(By  Victor  Llona) 

Xavier  Abril  and  Juan  Rios  are  two 
poets  who  seem  to  me  very  definitively 
representative  of  modern  Peruvian  ten¬ 
dencies.  Xavier  Abril,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  has  spent  several  years  in  Spain  and 
is  saturated  with  Spanish  literature  and 
thought.  He  has  been  most  strongly 
under  the  spell  of  Quevedo,  Gongora, 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon  and  San  Juan  de  la 
Cruz;  but  he  loves  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca  and  the  inspired  phalanx  which 
not  so  long  ago  rescued  Spanish  poetry 
from  servile  imitation  and  senile  sterility. 
In  Paris  and  in  Madrid,  Abril  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  the  late  C«ar 
Vallejo,  Peru’s  finest  and  loftiest  poet, 
and  he  published  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1942  (See  Books  Abroad,  Spring,  1943, 
p.  139)  a  fine  anthology  of  Vallejo’s  verse 
— a  labor  of  love  if  there  ever  was  one. 
Xavier  Abril  seems  to  be  reverting  to 
classicism.  His  concise,  direct  and  power¬ 
ful  “sonetos”  are  evocative  of  his  master 
Quevedo.  The  thought,  however,  re¬ 
mains  essentially  modern.  There  is  no 
better  poet  in  Peru  today.  Of  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  the  best  is  Descubrimiento 
del  alba. 

Juan  Rios  is  that  rara  avis,  a  complete¬ 
ly  bilingual  writer.  He  is  equally  at  ease 
in  French  and  Spanish.  He  spent  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  where  I  knew  him  as  a 
student.  A  student,  not  in  the  dreary 
halls  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  boulevards.  By  observing 
French  life  at  first-hand,  he  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  language — and  French  genius 
tout  court — more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  foreigner  I  have  ever  known.  Then 
he  returned  to  Lima,  his  native  city,  and 
published  almost  simultaneously  two 
slender  volumes,  one  in  French,  Mael¬ 
strom,  the  other  in  Spanish,  Cancidn  de 
siempre,  the  latter  a  free  paraphrase  of 
the  Song  of  Songs. 

There  are  other  Peruvian  poets  who 


carry  on  a  noble  Creole  tradition,  as 
Emilio  von  Westphalen,  Manuel  Moreno 
Jimeno,  and  Teresa  Maria  Llona,  the 
Peruvian  Emily  Dickinson.  But  these 
two,  despite  their  foreign  educational 
background,  arc  as  essentially  Peruvian 
as  any  of  the  others.  And  they  arc  in¬ 
spired  poets,  witness  the  following  son¬ 
net  by  Xavier  Abril  and  a  passage  from 
Juan  Rios’  Cancidn  de  Siempre: 

La  Mirada  en  la  sangre 

Antes  ya  de  nacer  habta  mirado 
ensueno  y  claustro  del  dolor  querido; 
en  la  ternura  de  la  curva,  dado, 
gusU  la  gracia  del  amor  be  dido. 

Se  ve  el  mundo,  la  cosa,  lo  acabado, 
en  pausa  de  placer  y  de  sentido; 
llega  un  dta  de  ritmo  terminado 
y  comienza  de  nuevo  lo  sufrido. 

Entre  el  ser  y  no  ser  y  haber  amado, 
hay  la  sorpresa  apenas  de  haber  sido 
clandestino  licor  de  lo  gozado. 

No  importa  c6mo,  si  se  nace  herido, 
si  se  ha  de  amar  viviendo  lo  llorado, 
se  ha  de  morir  mirando  lo  vivido. 

Cancion  de  siempre 

Como  la  fuente  cuando  el  sol  se  pone, 
como  se  adhiere  la  luz  a  las  cenizas, 
te  he  buscado,  amada  mia,  en  la  ciudad 
de  mi  recuerdo. 

Porque  la  ausencia  es  triste  como  los 
muelles  solos, 

como  la  lenta  niebla,  como  la  dulce  tarde, 
como  la  noche  misma. 

Te  he  buscado  como  la  ola  los  pies  de  la 
doncella, 

o  como  brotan  las  penas  de  la  obscuridad 
del  mundo. 

Te  he  buscado  donde  la  noche  para 
nosotros  era  Musica, 
donde  hoy  sueno  caricias  que  ofrendarte 
entre  las  flores, 

donde  recuerdo  las  paiabras  de  amor  que 
no  te  dije. 

En  toda  la  regidn  de  mi  nostalgia  te  he 
buscado, 

Te  he  buscado,  amada  mia,  y  no  te  he 
hallado. 

Te  he  buscado  como  los  prisioneros  el 
cielo  mds  alld  de  las  rejas. 
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o  como  se  buscan  los  astros  en  la  o  como  riela  la  luna  en  la  estela  de  los 
inmensidad  noctuma.  barcos  que  parten. 

Te  he  buscado  como  invade  la  noche  los  Te  he  buscado  mds  alld  de  la  Vida, 
pechos  solitarios,  en  donde  acaba  la  Muerte. 


“I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  name 
of  hamburg  steak  and  hamburgers  be 
changed,  due  to  its  similarity  with  the 
German  city  of  Hamburg.  Since  the  en¬ 
tire  world  has  become  aware  of  German 
atrocities,  it  does  not  seem  proper  that 
we  should  publicize  such  a  common 
German  name.  Due  to  the  heroism  and 
bravery  which  the  people  of  Stalingrad 
have  shown,  and  since  their  fame  is 
known  all  over  the  world,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  hamburgers  be  changed  to 
stal  ingrads.” — ^Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  quoted  in  The 
Canadian  Forum. 

Professor  Harald  Ingholt,  Box  1967, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  Chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  called  ‘‘Books  for  the  Colleges  of 
Denmark,”  which  is  securing  funds  and 
exchange  publications  for  re-equipping 
the  sorely-tried  Danish  college  libraries. 
Cash  donations  and  gifts  in  other  forms 
are  welcomed. 

‘‘This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  The  World  Almanac  lists  Slovak  as 
a  separate  language.  A  considerably 
larger  number  of  persons  use  Slovak  as 
their  native  language  than  speak  Al¬ 
banian  (1,004,000),  Estonian  (1,127,- 
000),  Latvian  (1,905,000),  Lithuanian 
(2393,000),  and  approximately  the  same 
number  as  speak  Finnish  (3,022,000).” 
— News  Bulletin  of  the  AATSEEL,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

‘‘Chile  has  ratified  a  library  agreement 
with  Argentina.  Each  nation  is  to  set 
aside  a  room  in  its  National  Library  to 
be  devoted  to  the  books  of  the  other,  and 
each  is  to  present  to  the  other  two  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  not  included  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  collection.” — Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 


‘‘When  Sir  Malcolm  Robertson  was 
Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires,  he  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  gathering  of  the 
Asociacion  Amigos  del  Arte.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  he  began  to  speak,  he  asked 
me  (although  he  speaks  Spanish  fluent¬ 
ly)  how  he  should  pronounce  the  word 
‘calle’.  I  listed  the  three  phonetic  ver¬ 
sions:  the  classical  ‘11’,  the  general  His- 
panic-American  ‘y’  and  the  Franco-La 
Plata  ‘j’.  Irish  joker  that  he  is,  he  startled 
me,  when  he  reached  the  word,  by  offer¬ 
ing  his  audience  their  choice  of  the  three 
pronunciations  .  .  .” — ^Alfonso  Reyes,  in 
Tricolor,  Mexico  City. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  this  year 
will  celebrate  sixty  years  of  publishing. 
Late  in  1885  the  publishing  firm  of  Ginn 
and  Heath  was  dissolved  and  the  new 
firm,  established  by  Daniel  Collamore 
Heath,  started  on  its  way  with  thirteen 
books  and  eleven  pamphlets.  These  were 
chiefly  in  science  and  modern  languages, 
two  subjects  that  Mr.  Heath  anticipated 
would  play  an  important  part  in  future 
school  curriculums.  The  event  proved 
his  wisdom.  Several  of  the  Heath  text¬ 
books  have  sold  into  the  millions. 

Walter  A.  Reichart’s  Fifty  Years  of 
Hauptmann  Study  in  America,  Monats- 
hefte  fiir  Deutschen  Unterricht,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1945,  covers  the  period  from  1894 
to  1944,  and  lists  722  items:  reprints, 
translations  and  articles. 

Les  Editions  Artheme  Fayard  have  re¬ 
sumed  the  publication  of  Les  Oeuvres 
Ubres  from  Paris,  after  an  interruption 
of  four  years.  It  is  now  sold  at  45  francs 
a  volume.  The  first  number,  with  con¬ 
tributions  from  Colette,  Georges 
Duhamel,  Octave  Aubry,  Jean-Jacques 
Bernard,  and  James  de  Coquet,  sold 
completely  out  in  a  very  short  time. 
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History  and  Biography 

^  Jacob  Axclrad.  Anatole  France.  A  Life 
without  Illusions.  New  York.  Harper. 
1944.  480  pages.  $3.75. — “A  life  without 
find  illusions”  would  perhaps  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  story  here  pre¬ 
sented.  For  the  insistence  is  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  master  whose  sincerity  is 
never  questioned  at  any  stage.  Surely  the 
skeptical  spirit,  barbed  with  irony,  was 
ever  alive  in  him,  urging  to  exploration 
of  new  philosophies  of  life:  like  Moliere, 
he  held  that  only  the  dead  and  the  mad 
never  change  their  views.  The  aloof  Par¬ 
nassian  was  to  become  a  militant  social¬ 
ist,  even  communist  for  a  brief  period, 
and  to  end  in  a  kind  of  bafHed  detach¬ 
ment.  Anatole  France  might  well  have 
come  to  look  upon  his  various  enthusi¬ 
asms  as  illusions:  his  charming  volumes 
of  recollections  of  his  childhood  are 
there  to  prove  that  he  knew  their  worth. 
“Is  it  not  man’s  destiny  to  be  steeped  in 
perpetual  illusions?  Indeed  is  not  such 
illusion  the  very  condition  of  life?”  he 
asks  in  the  preface  to  Les  Noces  Corin- 
thiennes.  That  belief  stayed  with  him. 
Mr.  Axelrad  conceals  nothing  of  the 
weaknesses  of  his  author,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  a  sensualist  and  often  lacking  in 
courage:  the  critic’s  frankness  communi¬ 
cates  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  reader. 
Perhaps  he  had  learned  from  Montaigne 
that  the  surest  way  to  win  lasting  sym¬ 
pathy  is  to  reveal  everything.  His  book 
offers,  beside  the  biography  proper,  a 
critical  survey  of  the  entire  literary  work 
of  Anatole  France,  with  perspicacious 
asides  anent  his  contemporaries.  On  one 
essential  point,  I  would  raise  a  question. 
Much  is  said  of  his  classic  spirit  and  taste. 
Is  he  not  in  reality  rather  of  the  company 
of  the  Alexandrians  than  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  of  Pericles  ?  “Man  will  dream,”  he 
declares,  “and  what  matter  if  the  dream 
be  false,  so  it  may  be  beautiful?”  Always 
he  was  inclined  to  seek  an  escape  from 
life.  The  Alexandrians  have  their  charm, 
but  let  us  avoid  confounding  them  with 


Liners 

Socrates  and  Sophocles.  Mr.  Axelrad 
seems  unaware  of  the  difference. 
Renan,  he  says,  was  “the  master  of  all 
masters”  to  Anatole  France.  Now  Renan 
has  never  been  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  dilettantism.  At  least,  both 
men  possessed  astonishing  vitality.  On 
the  role  played  by  France  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  we  read:  “At  an  age  when  most 
radicals  become  conservatives,  this  con¬ 
servative  became  a  radical.”  Few  will 
quarrel  with  the  conclusion:  “He  had 
given  to  men  something  of  the  color  and 
warmth,  the  verve  and  spirit  of  life.  He 
had  given  them  no  plans  for  living,  but 
he  had  given  them  a  feeling  of  the  zest 
for  life.  He  had  not  preached  to  them, 
nor  prescribed  some  unattainable  goal 
for  them  to  achieve.  He  had  pointed  out 
that  life  was  an  adventure  worth  their 
mettle  even  if  there  was  no  goal,  that  it 
held  perpetual  wonder  and  surprise,  and 
moments  of  great  beauty  and  loveli¬ 
ness.”  Mr.  Axelrad  was  able  to  consult 
matter  not  available  to  previous  biog¬ 
raphers  and  has  used  judiciously  all  his 
sources.  An  excellent  bibliography  con¬ 
cludes  the  volume. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Albert  Feuillerat.  Baudeldre  et  sa 
Mbre.  Montreal.  Vari^t^s.  1944.  226 
pages.  $1.25. — A  capital  study.  Not  in 
the  least  romanced,  it  has  the  interest  o£ 
a  psychological  novel — with  a  Freudian 
background.  A  story  of  love  and  frustra¬ 
tion — ill-health,  nervousness,  sordid  wor¬ 
ries.  Often  taken  for  granted  that  Baude¬ 
laire’s  Mother,  Madame  Aupick,  must 
have  been  lacking  in  affection,  under¬ 
standing  and  generosity.  Accusation 
thoroughly  disproved.  Even  stepfather. 
General  Aupick — a  great  personage  in 
those  days,  in  command  of  the  Paris 
troops.  Ambassador  to  Constantinople 
and  Madrid,  Senator — was  proud  of 
Charles’  promises  of  talent,  and  did  his 
best  for  him.  Charles,  savagely  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  social  and  political  problems,. 
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joined  the  insurgents  in  1848  with  the 
cry:  “Let’s  go  shoot  General  Aupick!” 
Intensely  depressing.  Jeanne  the  mulatto 
girl  and  the  eternal  debts  were  not  the 
ransom  of  Baudelaire’s  genius,  but  the 
price  of  his  weakness  and  incompetence. 
There  were  geniuses  who,  in  spite  of 
their  “giant’s  wings’’  were  able  to  man¬ 
age  their  worldly  affairs  (Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Hugo);  and  ne’er-do-wells  who 
were  morons.  Note,  in  view  of  current 
fashion  to  turn  Baudelaire  into  a  Father 
of  the  Church,  that  he  writes  to  his  pious 
Mother:  “Puis  Dieu  et  le  ciel,  dont  je 
n’ai  rien  h  faire.’’  Very  near  the  end,  the 
Mother  Superior  of  his  hospital  com¬ 
plained  of  his  impiety:  “C’est  bien  dur 
d’avoir  dans  sa  maison  un  homme  sans 
religion.’’  Baudelaire  believed  just 
enough  to  give  relish  to  evil:  an  esthetic 
device. 

Several  recent  books  about  Baudelaire 
show  the  danger  of  constructing  a  thesis 
about  a  poet’s  life  without  investigating 
the  actual  facts.  A  study  like  Feuillerat’s 
is  thoroughly  honest,  and  it  is  important. 
A  contribution  to  that  “definitive”  life 
of  Baudelaire  which,  perhaps,  will  never 
be  written. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Historia 

General  del  Peru.  Segunda  Parte  de 
los  Comentarios  Reales  de  los  Incas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emcc^.  1944.  3  vols.,  321, 
286,  and  317  pages. — Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  who  insisted  on  signing  himself 
“the  Inca,”  and  was,  to  be  sure,  half 
Peruvian  and  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Inca  rulers,  was  an  engaging  personality 
and  a  fascinating  writer.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  Conquistador  and  of  a 
member  of  the  ex-Imperial  family  who 
was  only  a  concubine  of  the  enterprising 
Captain  Garci  Lasso.  The  youth’s  agile 
imagination  was  early  stirred  by  the 
marvelous  and  pathetic  drama  of  his 
mother’s  family,  and  he  began  early  to 
accumulate  scraps  of  history  and  legend 
concerning  the  Incas.  Young  Garcilaso 
was  neither  an  outstanding  soldier  like 
his  father  nor  a  great  ruler  like  his 
mother’s  ancestors.  He  was  an  amiable 


penny-a-liner,  a  sort  of  Villiers  de  I’lsle- 
Adam,  with  an  enormous  pride  in  his 
ancestry,  a  talent  for  voluble  literature, 
and  an  emaciated  pocket-book.  When 
his  parents  died  he  went  to  Spain  to  seek 
his  fortune,  and  he  spent  the  second  half 
of  his  life  in  C6rdoba,  where  he  com¬ 
posed  his  Florida,  a  history  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  and  misfortunes  of  Hernando  de 
Soto.  This  brilliant  work  made  him  fa¬ 
mous.  His  Historia  General  del  Peru — 
of  which  these  three  volumes  are  the 
Second  Part,  the  section  dealing  with 
the  Spanish  Conquest — is  generally 
reckoned  the  most  important  piece  of 
historical  writing  which  came  from  a 
South  American  during  the  Colonial 
Period.  In  this  connection  the  adjective 
“historical”  must  be  used  advisedly. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  is  the  spiritual  an¬ 
cestor  of  Ricardo  Palma  rather  than  of 
Dr.  Carlos  Wiesse.  Someone  has  com¬ 
pared  him  with  Herodotus.  He  loved  the 
Incas  too  well  to  be  entirely  impartial 
(although  he  was  more  nearly  so  than 
is  sometimes  taken  for  granted),  and  he 
found  too  much  delight  in  literary  crea¬ 
tion  to  limit  himself  tamely  to  his 
sources.  The  modern  historians  study 
him  with  profit,  but  with  caution. 

This  beautiful  edition,  a  marvel  of  the 
book  designer’s  art,  opens  with  the  ter¬ 
centenary  address  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  in  1916 
by  the  scholarly  Jos6  de  la  Riva  Agiiero 
y  Osma,  and  carries  as  supplements  a 
glossary  of  native  words  and  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  index  of  the  whole  work.  The  edi¬ 
tion  has  the  feel  of  patient  and  discreet 
scholarship. — A  quaint  feature  of  this 
Segunda  Parte  is  its  dedication  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Emilio  Gonzdlez  L6pez.  Emilia  Pardo 

Bazdn.  New  York.  Hispanic  Insti¬ 
tute.  1944.  178  pages. — A  study  of  the 
North  West  region  of  Spain,  green  mys¬ 
tic  mysterious  Galicia,  and  of  the  novel¬ 
ist  (born  at  La  Coruna)  whose  greatness 
lay  undoubtedly  here  and  not  in  the  re¬ 
markable  series  of  novels  dealing  with 
life  farther  afield,  in  Madrid  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Condesa  de  Pardo  Bazin 
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did  for  her  native  region  what  Pereda 
did  for  the  Montana,  Palacio  Vald6s  for 
Asturias,  Valera  for  Andalusia  and 
Blasco  Ibihez,  before  he  became  cosmo¬ 
politan,  for  the  region  of  Valencia.  The 
distinction  between  Spanish  realism  and 
French  naturalism  is  ably  drawn,  as  is 
the  portrait  of  the  ablest  Spanish  woman 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1851- 
1921).  Both  her  great  gifts  and  her  clear 
limitations  are  well  brought  out.  Capable 
of  a  passionate  concentration,  both  in 
her  style  and  her  character  drawing, 
men  and  women,  she  narrowed  her  keen 
observation  to  her  own  class  and  coun¬ 
tryside,  excluding  the  real  life  of  the 
Hsherfoik,  the  wilder  country  of  Galicia 
and  the  genuine  peasantry.  This  lack  of 
popular  sympathy  deprived  her  style  of 
that  nobility  which  in  the  pages  of 
Pereda,  as  in  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Thomas  Hardy,  sprang  from  a  deep 
perception  of  the  essential  dignity  and 
heroic  character  of  the  peasantry.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  vivid  unforgettable  scenes 
of  Los  Pazos  de  Ulloa  and  the  masterly 
portrait  of  the  peasant  Primitivo,  and  of 
the  popular  figures  in  the  work  of  the 
slighdy  later  Galician  novelist  Valle 
Inclin,  the  Galician  peasant  still  awaits 
his  true  epic,  as,  even  more  urgendy,  do 
the  peasantry  of  Connemara  and  the 
Basque  peasantry  of  the  Pyrennean  foot¬ 
hills. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 

^  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Editor.  Emi¬ 
nent  Chinese  of  the  ChUng  Period 
(1644-1912).  Washington.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1943.  2  volumes,  con¬ 
tinuous  pagination,  1103  double-column 
pages.  Vol.  1, 12.25;  Vol.  II,  $2.00.— The 
dtle  of  this  really  epoch-making  work 
may  not  convey  to  the  lay  reader  its 
exact  character.  It  is  a  biographical  dic¬ 
tionary — the  biographical  dictionary — 
covering  the  last  three  hundred  years  in 
China.  Since  it  ends  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  living  leaders  are  not 
biographized,  but  there  is  incidental 
mendon  of  many  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
many  eminent  Chinamen  who  lived 
under  the  Mings.  This  is  not  a  work  for 


scholars  only,  but  a  readable  as  well  as 
painstakingly  careful  “Who  Was  Who” 
such  as  China  has  never  had  before  in 
any  language.  The  disdnguished  Chief 
of  the  Asiadc  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  had  been  collecting  material 
for  it  for  half  his  life,  and  he  and  his 
fifty  collaborators,  Chinese  and  Occi¬ 
dental,  spent  eight  years  in  putdng  it  in 
shape.  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  who  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  it  himself,  speaks  of  it 
in  his  Foreword  as  “this  first  great  im- 
dertaking  of  international  co-operative 
research  in  Chinese  history  and  biog¬ 
raphy”;  and  Dr.  Hummel,  in  his 
Editors  Note,  reminds  us  that  a  chief 
purpose  of  the  work  is  to  enable  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  understand  Chinese  civilization 
and  culture.  It  is  thus  another  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  improvement  of  inter¬ 
national  information  and  good  will, 
and  as  such,  as  well  as  for  its  scholarly 
importance,  it  is  to  be  heartily  wel¬ 
comed. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Jos^  S^chez  Villasenor.  Jos^  Ortega 
y  Gasset.  Mexico.  Jus.  1943.  356 
pages. — Of  Spanish  thinkers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  two  names  stand  out  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  youth 
of  Spain  and  a  wide  celebrity  beyond 
Spain’s  borders:  those  of  Unamuno  and 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  Unamuno  would  now 
have  been  eighty,  whereas  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set  is  only  sixty-three,  and  in  many  ways 
the  Basque  and  the  Madrileno  were  very 
unlike.  Yet  they  had  points  in  common; 
they  could  both  combine  a  disinterested 
devotion  to  philosophic  thought  with 
personal  ambition  in  politics,  and  they 
both  failed  less  by  any  defect  of  reason¬ 
ing  than  by  a  lack  of  aesthetic  insight, 
that  harmonizing  power  which  has 
stood  so  many  Castilian  thinkers  in  good 
stead.  One  of  the  main  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  ancient  Greek  and  modern  think¬ 
ers  is  that  whereas  the  former  could  ad¬ 
mit  without  passion  that  we  know  that 
we  know  nothing,  the  modern  thinker 
adds  with  Faust:  “And  that  will  burn 
my  heart  to  ashes.”  Since  man’s  intellect 
has  been  denied  the  faculty  to  unravel 
the  primeval  and  perhaps  very  simple 
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secret  of  man  and  the  universe,  there  is 
no  need  for  this  despair,  which  can  only 
lead  to  the  fate  of  a  Nietzsche  or  the 
follies  of  those  who  translate  the  fas¬ 
cinating  puzzle  of  philosophic  thought 
into  the  antics  of  political  action.  Sehor 
Ortega  y  Gasset  went  to  school  to  many 
modern  German  philosophers  and  has 
been  driven  abruptly  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions.  The  author  of  this  able  study  of 
his  successive  phases  is  severe  in  his  final 
verdict  and  holds  the  philosopher  re¬ 
sponsible  before  history  for  having  “de¬ 
based  the  noble  mission  of  thought  into 
a  sport  and  a  conjuring  game”  (page 
334).  Certainly  that  high  inquiry  for 
which  the  mind  of  man  requires  its 
subtlest  powers  should  avoid  any  tinc¬ 
ture  of  corruption  with  the  so-called 
practical  politics  of  the  passing  hour. 
Like  so  many  writers  of  that  generation, 
Senor  Ortega  y  Gasset  has  unsettled  the 
minds  of  countless  readers;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  flash  magicians  soon 
wanes  and  the  instinct  of  wisdom  rooted 
in  mankind  revives. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Public  Questions 

*  Albert  Gucrard.  Europe  Free  and 
United.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1945.  206  pages.  $2.50. — Cosmopolitan 
outlook,  tolerant  liberalism,  clear<ut 
convictions,  expressed  with  sparkling 
language  and  subtle  humor,  make  it  a 
delight  to  read  Professor  Gu6rard’s 
wide-ranging  views.  He  believes  that,  in 
the  past,  diplomats  have  made  the  peace 
settlements  and  done  a  poor  job.  “Di¬ 
plomacy  returns  to  its  folly,  as  a  dog  to 
his  vomit.”  We  think  he  is  a  little  hard 
on  the  diplomats.  The  Vienna  settlement 
of  1815  was  primarily  the  work  of  diplo¬ 
mats.  By  generosity  to  the  vanquished 
and  by  establishing  an  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  nations,  they  preserved  us  for 
a  hundred  years  from  another  world 
war.  Versailles  in  1919  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  it  was  the  work  of  politicians 
rather  than  diplomats. 

Professor  Gu^rard’s  main  point  is  that 
territorial  nationalism  in  Europe  has 
been  a  great  modern  evil,  and  that  the 


way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  turn  liberated 
Europe  over  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
comprising  cultural  national  traditions, 
and  not  to  the  old  national  states,  which 
have  so  often  oppressed  cultural  minori¬ 
ties.  Let  the  people  as  free  individuals — 
Poles  and  Germans,  Italians  and  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  etc. — whether  they  happen  to  live 
within  or  without  their  former  national 
boundaries,  take  advantage  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tabula  rasa  to  establish  a  European 
Union.  Let  the  people  as  individuals 
elect  a  European  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  shall  provide  a  European  customs 
union,  unified  currency,  guarantees  of 
personal  freedom  for  all,  and  general  dis¬ 
armament  except  for  a  European  police 
force.  Let  this  European  Union  manage 
its  own  affairs  without  control  or  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Great  Powers.  Such  a 
Union,  representing  European  tradition 
and  culture,  would  include  Britain  but 
not  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  a  fed¬ 
eration  by  itself  of  different  tradition 
and  culture.  Germany,  he  wisely  insists, 
would  be  integrated  into  this  European 
Union,  which  in  turn  might  presumably 
be  one  of  the  several  regional  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  world  as  envisaged  in  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  In  a  word, 
give  the  people,  not  governments,  a 
chance;  have  a  “People’s  Peace.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gu6rard’s  proposals  are  admirable 
in  their  breadth  of  view,  spirit  of  good¬ 
will,  and  freshness  of  conception.  If  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Europe  had  a 
tithe  of  his  spirit  and  outlook,  his  plan 
might  have  a  chance.  But  being  what 
they  are,  and  human  perversity  being 
what  it  is,  it  at  present  seems  Utopian. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Dr.  Jacques  Marquette.  Une  France 
nouvelle  pour  le  monde  nouveau. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1944.  264 
pages. — Dr.  Marquette  is  a  practical 
idealist,  a  Scoutmaster  and  a  student  of 
Oriental  mysticism — ^an  admirable  com¬ 
bination.  His  book  illustrates  the  vanity 
of  parly  classifications.  Most  of  his  ideas 
are  those  of  the  extreme  right,  and  I, 
who  am  supposed  to  lean  the  other  way, 
agree  with  many  of  them:  namely,  anti- 
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alcoholism  (ardently),  regional  decen¬ 
tralization,  proportional  representation 
(tepidly).  Conservative  bias:  paints  too 
dark  a  picture  of  pre-war  France;  would 
like  France  to  enter  the  “cradle  Mara¬ 
thon,”  as  if  cannon-fodder  mattered  ex¬ 
cept  for  war  purposes.  Should  like 
France  to  have  a  king.  With  Kerillis, 
congratulates  Greece  (of  all  places!)  on 
the  element  of  stability  provided  by 
hereditary  monarchy.  Offers  the  crown 
to  blameless  George  VI  of  England, 
thus  carrying  out  Churchill’s  great 
scheme  of  Franco-British  Union,  and 
undoing  Joan  of  Arc’s  deplorable  mis¬ 
take.  If  we  repealed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  unity  of  the  liberal 
Western  world  would  be  restored. 

May  I  suggest  to  Dr.  Marquette  that 
figures  do  lie,  unless  properly  cross-ex¬ 
amined?  A  death-rate  of  9/1000,  in  a 
stable  population,  would  be  an  absurdity, 
for  it  would  correspond  to  an  expectancy 
of  life  of  over  100.  A  “mental  age  of  13” 
means  that  the  mind  reaches  adulthood 
by  that  time;  but  although  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  complete,  the  man  keeps  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge,  skill,  experience.  A  man 
with  a  thirteen-year-old  mind,  and  thirty 
years  of  intelligent  activities,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  thirteen-year-old  child. 

Dr.  Marquette  suggests  sending  col¬ 
laborationists  to  New  Caledonia;  why 
not  Quebec?  A  book  inspired  by  a  deep 
love  of  France,  without  jingoism;  gives 
a  very  pleasant  impression  of  its  author, 
even  when  we  cannot  agree. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 


*  Harold  G.  Moulton  et  Louis  Marlio. 

he  disarmement  de  I’ Allemagne  et 
du  Japon.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 
235  pages.  $2.50. — A  translation  of  The 
Control  of  Germany  and  Japan  which 
was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1944 
and  was  a  “Book-of-the-Month”  selec¬ 
tion.  It  provides  a  practical  program  for 
preventing  Germany  and  Japan  from  re¬ 
building  a  war  equipment  which  would 
again  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 
M.  Marlio,  a  distinguished  French  en¬ 
gineer,  writes  the  part  on  Germany,  Mr. 


Moulton  of  the  Brookings  Institute  the 
part  on  Japan,  where  he  once  lived. 

M.  Marlio  rightly  rejects  the  idea  of 
partitioning  Germany,  of  a  long  period 
of  military  occupation,  and  of  destroy¬ 
ing  her  heavy  industries,  as  this  would 
lead  to  the  slow  starvation  of  millions  of 
Germans  and  create  a  festering  sore  in 
the  center  of  Europe.  He  also  thinks  it 
impractical  or  impossible  to  deprive  her 
of  petroleum  and  most  ores  which  are 
necessary  for  many  high-grade  steels,  or 
to  control  effectively,  by  Allied  commis¬ 
sions  of  inspection,  plants  which  might 
manufacture  armaments.  We  think  he 
exaggerates  the  difficulties.  But  we 
heartily  agree  with  the  positive  meas¬ 
ures  which  he  proposes  instead:  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  Germany  of  civil  aviation  and 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  aircraft; 
restriction  of  nitrate  plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  basis  for  explosives;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  drastic  restriction  of 
high  tension  electric  power  plants  which 
would  make  impossible  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  excessive  amounts  of  aluminum 
ingots  and  certain  high-grade  alloys 
largely  used  in  armaments;  electric  sup¬ 
ply  for  Germany’s  peace-time  needs 
should  be  furnished  in  large  part  by 
Germany’s  neighbors,  who  could  at  a 
moment’s  notice  cut  off  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  if  the  Germans  tried  to  use  it  for 
producing  war  material.  Mr.  Moulton’s 
program  for  Japan  runs  along  similar 
lines,  but  with  some  differences  owing  to 
Japan’s  insular  position. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Nicolas  Politis.  La  Morale  Interna¬ 
tionale.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
194  pages.  $1.50. — M.  Politis  died  in 
southern  “unoccupied”  France  in  March, 
1942,  at  the  age  of  70.  For  many  years 
he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Greece  and  her  representative  at  the 
League  of  Nations  in  Geneva.  Here  he 
was  often  spokesman  for  the  smaller 
nations,  and  by  his  wisdom,  moderation 
and  spirit  of  conciliation  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  League.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  very  interesting 
and  very  sound  little  treatise  on  Inter- 
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national  Morality.  The  manuscript  of 
it  was  fortunately  gotten  out  of  France 
to  America  by  his  friend,  Professor  John 
B.  Whitton  of  Princeton.  In  it  M.  Politis 
sums  up  his  philosophy  and  the  ripe  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  long  diplomatic  career. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  book  in  which  so 
much  good  sense  is  so  pleasantly  packed 
in  so  brief  space. 

The  author’s  fundamental  notion  is 
that  international  morality  should  be 
based  on  self-interest.  And  self-interest, 
properly  understood,  means  the  reign  of 
law,  justice,  mutual  aid,  moderation  of 
aims,  and  international  solidarity  and 
co-operation.  His  thesis  is  the  antithesis 
of  Machiavelli’s  Prince,  because  the 
Florentine  took  a  short-term  view  of 
politics,  in  which  deceit,  breach  of  faith 
and  war  may  appear  to  bring  a  quick 
advantage.  But  the  Greek  righdy  takes 
a  long-term  view,  in  which  such  conduct 
inevitably  brings  disaster  to  the  man  or 
state  that  practices  it.  True  self-interest 
leads  logically  to  the  avoidance  of  war  by 
arbitration,  conciliation  or  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  to  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  political,  economic,  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  matters.  While  realistic,  the 
book  has  a  spirit  of  optimism  which  is 
welcome  today. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Literature 

*  Sflvio  Julio.  Escritores  antilhanos. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livraria  H.  Antunes. 
1944.  267  pages. — ^What  really  signifi¬ 
cant  work  has  been  done  in  Brazil  in  the 
field  of  Spanish  American  literature  is 
due  primarily  to  Brazil’s  outstanding 
Hispanist,  Silvio  Julio.  He  is  the  only 
Brazilian  who  has  devoted  himself  sys¬ 
tematically  and  uninterruptedly  to  the 
study,  interpretation  and  evaluation  of 
the  history,  literature  and  culture  of 
Spanish  America. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  to  mention 
only  his  most  important  contributions, 
one  may  list  Estudos  hispanoamericanos 
(1924);  Apostolicamente  (1926);  IdSias 
e  combates  (1927);  and  Escritores  da 
Colombia  e  Venezuela  (1942). 


But  Sflvio  Julio’s  long  career  as  a 
propagator  of  Spanish  American  culture 
in  Brazil  is  marked  not  only  by  his 
numerous  published  contributions  but 
also  by  his  tireless  activity  as  a  translator, 
teacher  and  lecturer.  His  travels  in  Span¬ 
ish  America  have  given  him  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  background 
and  language  of  that  region,  imparting 
to  his  writing  an  authority  and  solidity 
altogether  unique  in  Brazil. 

His  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
Literary  jingoism  is  rampant  among  a 
large  section  of  Brazilian  intellectuals, 
as  Jos6  Verissimo  pointed  out  long  ago. 
Sflvio  Julio’s  championing  of  certain 
Spanish  American  writers  as  unparal¬ 
leled  interpreters  of  the  Latin  American 
spirit  has  often  been  coldly  received. 
Moreover  the  polemical  attitude  he  fre- 
quendy  adopts  has  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  some  readers  who  might 
otherwise  be  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas. 
In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  Sflvio 
Julio  has  not  deviated  from  the  task  he 
set  himself  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
His  reward  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
only  Brazilian  whose  reputation  as  a 
student  and  criuc  of  Spanish  American 
literature  has  crossed  the  frontiers  and 
become  continental. 

Escritores  antilhanos  is  a  collection  of 
eight  essays  devoted  to  the  following 
figures:  Jos6  Marfa  de  Heredia,  Jo^ 
Martf,  Julian  del  Casal,  Salome  Urena 
de  Henrfquez,  Jos6  Joaqufn  Perez,  Fabio 
Fiallo,  Carmelina  Vizcarrondo  and 
Concha  Melendez.  The  book  owes  its 
freshness  and  originality  to  the  author’s 
viewpoint — that  of  a  Brazilian  who  can 
sec  Spanish  American  literature  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  literary  development  of  his 
own  country. 

Although  one  may  not  always  agree 
with  Sflvio  Julio’s  evaluations  (is  Fabio 
Fiallo  one  of  America’s  greatest  poets?) 
or  share  his  violent  antipathies  (is  Vi¬ 
cente  Huidobro’s  poetry  worthless?), 
Escritores  antilhanos  will  find  a  place 
among  the  permanent  contributions  to 
Latin-American  literary  criticism. — Dan¬ 
iel  Wogan.  Biblioteca  Ardgas-Washing- 
ton,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
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W  Juan  J.  Rcmos.  Historia  de  la  liter a- 
tura  cubana.  La  Habana.  Cirdcnas. 
1945, 3  volumes.  315, 735,  and  582  pages. 
$10  and  $12, — General  reference  works 
on  Latin  American  literature  have  been 
coming  on  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years. 
Argentina,  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Co¬ 
lombia  have  been  rather  well  taken  care 
of,  and  this  impressive  new  manual  adds 
Cuba  to  the  list.  The  work  covers  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  ground.  The  repub¬ 
lic  of  Cuba  has  approximately  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
very  large  fraction  of  its  population  can¬ 
not  read  or  write.  Yet  Dr.  Remos  has  col¬ 
lected  information  about  hundreds  of 
writers  whom  he  considers  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  noticed  in  a  history  of 
literature.  If  North  Americans  courted 
the  Muse  as  successfully  or  as  ardendy,  a 
history  of  North  American  literature  on 
these  lines  would  be  a  bulky  lexicon  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  volumes.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  vivacious  Cuban  is  more 
articulate  than  the  members  of  some 
duller  races,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Cubans  have  written  readable  and  useful 
books.  Cuban  bibliographers  are  active, 
too,  and  the  labors  of  men  like  Director 
Fermm  Peraza  of  the  Havana  Munici¬ 
pal  Library  and  F^lix  Lizaso  of  the  Di- 
reccion  de  Cultura  of  the  Secretaria  de 
Educacidn  have  done  much  to  make  such 
refcrenc©  works  as  this  one  possible.  The 
author  has  not  compiled  a  soulless  cata¬ 
logue,  but  has  allotted  considerable  space 
to  his  authors  of  first  importance  and 
made  short  shrift  of  his  small  fry.  His 
well-constructed  study  of  the  great 
poetess  Gertrud  is  G6mez  de  Avella- 
nada,  for  example,  would  make  a  tidy 
volume  in  itself.  Dr.  Remos,  who  is  an 
aesthetician  and  a  creative  writer  as  well 
as  a  historian  of  literature,  writes  quietly 
but  engagingly,  and  possesses  the  art  of 
brightening  and  strengthening  his  text 
with  well-chosen  quotations.  His  plump 
final  volume  is  a  generous  Who's  Who 
of  recent  writers,  great,  small  and  tiny, 
for  which  we  arc  profoundly  grateful.  If 
he  had  been  harder  to  please,  his  book 
would  have  been  less  colorful  and  to 
many  of  us  less  helpful. — There  is  an 


appreciative  foreword  by  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cuban  literary  historian 
Chacon  y  Calvo,  a  thoughtful  little 
paper  which  gently  disagrees  with  Dr. 
Remos  at  some  points  but  recognizes  the 
great  interest  and  importance  of  his  opus 
magnum. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes,  Dos  o  tres  mundos. 

Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1944.  218 
pages.  $4  m/n. — Castro  Leal,  one  of  the 
most  careful  Mexican  critics,  has  select¬ 
ed  for  Dos  o  tres  mundos  a  number  of 
the  best  pages  of  Alfonso  Reyes,  joined 
by  a  subtle  thread  of  creation  which  may 
escape  the  hasty  reader.  There  arc  three 
cuentos  from  El  piano  obliquo,  several 
items  of  a  somewhat  nondescript  char¬ 
acter  taken  from  El  cazador,  Cartones  de 
Madrid  and  Las  visperas  de  Espaha,  and 
the  marvelous  essay  Visidn  de  Anahuac. 
— This  anthology  was  justified,  both  by 
the  present  difficulty  of  securing  the 
books  in  which  these  writings  originally 
appeared  and  by  the  other  fact  that  the  re¬ 
cent  abundance  of  this  author’s  works  of 
critical  investigation  and  literary  erudi¬ 
tion  was  in  danger  of  causing  us  to  for¬ 
get  the  more  specific  and  primordial 
function  of  his  spirit,  namely  Poetry — not 
merely  verses,  but  prose  which  records 
impressions  and  landscapes,  or  creates 
unknown  worlds,  or  recreates  others  that 
have  receded  into  a  past  where  only  a 
few  sensitive  intelligences  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  seek  them  out.  This 
gift  of  his  is  evidenced  by  the  surpris¬ 
ingly  prophetic  utterances  here  repro¬ 
duced.  Movements  which  have  since  be¬ 
come  world-famous  arc  here  adumbrat¬ 
ed  by  Reyes’  marvelous  sensitivity.  Re¬ 
call,  for  instance,  the  surprising  trans¬ 
mutations  of  the  worlds  of  dream  and 
revery,  the  potent  adjective  which  out¬ 
lines  a  subject  in  one  instant,  the  evoca¬ 
tive  magic  which  makes  the  Visidn  de 
Anahuac  the  most  finished  and  com¬ 
plete  essay  that  has  been  written  in  Mex¬ 
ico. — Wilberto  L.  Cantdn.  Mexico  City. 

Fiction 

M  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  La  inun- 
dacidn.  Cuadernos  de  la  Quimera. 
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Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1943.  60  pages. 
$1.60  m/arg. — Gustave  Dorc  in  words. 
Gloom,  terror,  squalor,  grandeur.  All  the 
senses  are  played  upon,  but  it  is  the 
visual  effect  that  lasts  longest,  leaving 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  half-blinded  long 
after  the  book  is  closed.  The  short-lived 
Prussian  poet  Klabund  used  to  write 
much  this  sort  of  thing,  but  Klabund 
lacked  Martinez  Estrada’s  restraint  and 
his  good  taste.  Eduardo  Mallea,  who 
edits  the  Cuadernos  de  la  Quimera,  is 
bringing  together  a  violent  series  which 
includes  or  will  include  stories  by  Poe, 
Franz  Kafka,  Erskinc  Caldwell,  Push¬ 
kin,  Ernest  Glaeser,  and  other  kindred 
spirits. — In  La  inundacidn,  an  Argentine 
money-grabber  has  atoned  for  his  sins 
by  building  an  enormous  church  on  a 
hill  above  a  country  village.  A  terrible 
deluge  floods  the  valley,  and  hundreds 
of  refugees,  with  a  troop  of  dogs,  are 
packed  into  the  church  for  days  or  weeks 
— nobody  knows  how  long;  they  are 
still  there,  quarreling,  cursing,  praying, 
sweating,  dying,  and  the  cruel  rain  is  still 
pouring  down  on  them,  when  the  dazed 
reader  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has 
finished  the  book.  It  is  a  theme  with  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities,  and  it  is  a  great 
book  largely  because  the  author  has  care¬ 
fully  refrained  from  exhausting  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Martinez  Estrada  will  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  thoughtful  Radio- 
grafia  de  la  Pam  pa  (reviewed  in  our 
Volume  17,  at  page  368).  He  is  versatile. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Graciliano  Ramos.  Angustia.  Monte¬ 
video.  Independence.  1944.  248 
pages. — In  human  warmth,  in  psycho¬ 
logical  profundity,  in  the  fundamental 
truthfulness  of  types  and  scenes, 
Angustia  is  one  of  the  greatest  Brazilian 
novels  of  our  century.  All  the  novels  of 
Graciliano  Ramos  have  the  characteris¬ 
tics  we  have  mentioned,  but  they  are 
present  in  a  higher  degree  in  Angustia 
than  in  his  other  work.  This  novel  seems 
to  convey  the  essence  of  the  author’s 
potent  personality.  There  is  a  fine  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  phrases  that  trace  the  spiritual 
portrait  of  the  protagonist,  Luis  da  Silva, 


symbol  of  the  thousands  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  flouted  affection,  betrayed 
confidence,  and  the  humble  pride  of 
their  loneliness.  His  passion  for  his 
young  neighbor  Marina  is  the  theme  of 
hundreds  of  passages  that  quiver  with 
emotional  ferment.  And  no  less  arrest¬ 
ing  than  the  figures  of  Luis  and  Marina 
is  that  of  Julian  Tavares,  who  becomes 
Marina’s  lover.  Driven  to  desperation  by 
his  loss  and  discovering  that  Marina  will 
soon  become  a  mother  although  Tavares 
has  already  abandoned  her  for  another 
woman,  Luis  da  Silva  throttles  his  coarse 
and  filthy  rival.  The  most  admirable  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  work  is  the  skill  with  which 
Graciliano  Ramos  has  dwelt  on  the 
scenes  which  arc  most  powerfully  realis¬ 
tic,  which  offer  the  best  play  for  his 
faculty  of  spacious  psychological  irradia¬ 
tion  and  enable  him  to  bring  out  most 
vividly  the  struggle  of  deeply  human 
personalities.  Particularly  striking  is  the 
succession  of  images  in  the  last  few 
pages,  lurid  and  confused  as  a  nightmare, 
terrible  and  irresistibly  gripping. — This 
Spanish  translation,  by  the  eminent 
Uruguayan  writer  Scrafm  J.  Garcia,  who 
has  also  written  the  interesting  prologue, 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Transplanting 
Graciliano  Ramos  into  our  language  was 
an  arduous  task,  not  only  because  of  his 
very  special  and  characteristic  vocab¬ 
ulary,  but  also  because  his  style  is  ex¬ 
cessively  personal,  nervous,  fascinating 
in  its  disorder,  powerfully  expressive. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf,  Editor.  Hundred 
Towers.  A  Czechoslovak  Anthology 
of  Creative  Writing.  New  York.  L.  B. 
Fischer.  1945.  xviii-4-277  pages.  $3.50. — 
Karel  Capek,  the  author  of  RUR  and  the 
Insect  Play,  is  the  only  Czech  writer 
widely  known  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries.  But  Czech  literature  has  existed 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  boasts  of 
such  names  as  Hus  and  Comenius,  and 
flourished  vigorously  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  between  the  two  world  wars. 
Dr.  Weiskopf ’s  anthology  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  stories,  poems  and  essays  of  this 
recent  period  rightly  includes  Capek  as 
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only  one  among  many  poets  and  novel¬ 
ists  who  differ  from  him  widely  in  range, 
tone  and  subject-matter.  The  book  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  charming  half-humorous, 
half-pathetic  story  from  the  life  of  Jews 
in  Sub-Carpathian  Russia,  The  Miracle 
in  the  Mountains  by  Ivan  Olbracht.  In¬ 
terspersed  with  short  poems,  we  read 
then  a  hilarious  farce.  My  Dog  Shop,  by 
Jaroslav  HaSek,  several  nostalgic  stories 
of  country-life,  regional  in  character  and 
purpose,  the  beginning  of  an  allegorical 
and  political  novel  by  Egon  Hostovsk^, 
a  grotesque  modern  variation  on  the 
theme  of  old  pedant  and  young  wife  by 
Vladislav  Van^ura,  and  extracts  from 
Capek’s  Conversations  with  T.  G. 
Masaryk^.  The  book  closes  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  meditation  on  Poetry,  Immortal¬ 
ity  and  Eternity  by  the  critic  F.  X.  Saida. 

The  selections  in  verse  come  off  less 
well  in  English  than  the  prose.  One  can 
only  divine  that  Petr  Bezruk  is  a  great 
poet  of  national  and  social  revolt  and  that 
there  are  other  fine  poets  practicing  the 
technique  of  symbolism  and  surrialisme. 
One  or  two  pieces  could  have  been 
spared:  especially  the  pretentious  and 
sentimental  story  of  a  prison  camp, 
Hands,  by  Jan  Weiss,  and  a  naive  and 
trite  sketch  by  Martin  Kuku^in.  A  read¬ 
er  who  knows  postwar  Czech  literature 
firsthand  will  miss  at  least  one  great 
name:  Jaroslav  Durych,  who  is  a  better 
artist  than  several  on  the  list. 

The  introduction,  with  all  its  gen¬ 
erous  enthusiasm,  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  accuracy  of  detail  and  coherence 
of  plan.  The  Czechs  did  not  “dare  to  set- 
de  in  the  very  center  of  the  Germanic 
Lebensraum,"  writes  Dr.  Weiskopf.  In 
the  sixth  century  there  were  no  Germans 
either  East  of  the  Elbe  or  in  Austria. 
The  Baroque  age  in  Czech  literature  was 
by  no  means  so  barren  as  Dr.  Weiskopf 
would  have  us  believe.  It  seems,  besides, 
singularly  unfortunate  to  break  off  the 
story  of  Czech  literature  at  about  1860. 
But  all  this  matters  little  compared  to 
the  achievement  of  having  assembled 
such  a  fine  body  of  writing  in  good  or 
passable  English  translations. — Ren6 
Welle\.  University  of  Iowa. 


Philosophy 

^  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Introduccidn  a  las 
ciencias  del  esptritu.  xxx-|-485 
pages.  12  pesos. — Max  Weber.  Economia 
y  sociedad.  2  vols.  Mexico.  Fonda  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1944. 356  and  344  pages. 
12  and  13  pesos. — The  “Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica”  has  done  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  Spanish  reading  scholars  in  mak¬ 
ing  available  in  translation  these  two 
important  studies  in  methodology.  The 
first,  a  translation  of  Dilthey ’s  Einleitung 
in  die  Geistesunssenschaften  (1883),  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  “spiritual”  from  the  natural 
sciences.  The  method  is  that  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philosophy,  and  the  historical 
sections  arc  rich  in  data  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  for  the  historian  of  ideas.  Dilthey 
insists  that  the  cultural  sciences  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  and 
that  their  divergence  makes  necessary  a 
fundamental  difference  in  method. 
Dilthey  makes  this  differentiation  on  the 
following  counts:  1.  The  phenomena  of 
nature  arc  determined  by  “absolute  me¬ 
chanical  necessity”;  the  events  of  history 
arc  determined  by  purposes  and  will, 
i.c.,  teleologically.  2.  The  actions  of  man 
arc  subjectively  understandable;  the 
happenings  in  the  natural  world  arc  sub¬ 
jectively  meaningless  and  can  only  be 
known  from  without.  3.  Natural  sci¬ 
ences  arc  concerned  with  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  laws  governing  phenomena;  the  his¬ 
torical  and  mental  sciences,  on  the  other 
hand,  arc  oriented  towards  the  discovery 
and  interpretation  of  unique  events  in 
their  historical  richness  and  concrete¬ 
ness.  On  these  grounds  Dilthey  calls  for 
the  irrevocable  divorce  of  the  cultural 
sciences  from  the  sciences  of  nature.  His 
negative  attitude  towards  a  unified  sci¬ 
ence  is  based  on  an  older  philosophy  of 
science  largely  replaced  by  a  probability- 
oriented  mctasciencc,  which  has  exor¬ 
cised  the  demon  of  “absolute  mechanical 
necessity”  along  with  many  other  “ab¬ 
solutes.” 

It  was  left  to  the  genius  of  Max  Weber 
to  overcome  the  secessionist  tendencies 
of  Dilthey ’s  methodology  and  to  re¬ 
establish  a  ground  for  the  unity  of  all 
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sciences:  natural  and  historical.  In  his 
Wirtschaft  und  Gesellschajt  (Economta 
y  Sociedad )  Max  Weber  achieves  this  ob¬ 
jective,  not  through  ignoring  Dilthey’s 
premises,  but  by  subjecting  these  very 
premises  to  methodological  refinement. 
When  he  defines  social  concepts  in  terms 
of  the  probability  that  certain  social  ac¬ 
tions  have  taken  place,  are  taking  place, 
or  will  take  place,  Weber  bridges  the 
gap  between  teleological  and  non-pur- 
poseful  behavior.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
substitute  the  idea  of  events  for  that  of 
social  actions  to  extend  this  probabilistic 
methodology  to  cover  all  phenomena, 
both  physical  and  cultural. 

Weber  agrees  with  Dilthey  that  cul¬ 
tural  phenomena  are  understandable 
while  physical  events  are  only  explain¬ 
able.  Although  this  distinction  makes 
for  a  difference  in  the  interests  of  the 
social  scientist  as  compared  to  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  physical  sciences,  it  does 
not  release  the  former  from  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  base  his  generalizations  and  un¬ 
derstanding  on  empirical  materials.  In 
Weber’s  treatment,  intuitive  understand¬ 
ing  is  demystified  and  subjected  to 
rigorous  methodological  controls.  Final¬ 
ly,  in  his  development  of  the  “ideal- 
typical”  method  and  the  indication  of 
the  possibility  of  generalization  of  cul¬ 
tural  data  on  the  basis  of  probabilities. 
Max  Weber  refutes  Dilthey’s  conserva¬ 
tive  bias  against  a  generalizing  social  sci¬ 
ence  or  philosophy  of  history,  a  bias 
which  makes  for  an  historical  escape  to 
the  minutiae  of  an  impressionistic  world¬ 
view  and  reduces  political  action  to  an 
opportunism  of  the  moment. 

The  philosophical  and  scientific  acute¬ 
ness  of  these  two  monumental  studies 
have  not  been  lost  in  translation,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  they  will  stimu¬ 
late  further  methodological  research 
amongst  Spanish-speaking  scholars. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  no  English 
translations  available  at  present,  al¬ 
though  Talcott  Parsons’  translation  of 
the  first  volume  of  Wirtschaft  und  Ge- 
sellschaft  is  reputedly  in  the  hands  of 
his  publishers.  In  the  meantime  the  Span¬ 
ish  translations  will  serve  more  than  ade¬ 


quately  for  those  American  social  sci¬ 
entists  and  philosophers  who  know 
Spanish  better  than  German. — Gerard 
DeGrS.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  The  Dream  of 
Descartes.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1944.  220  pages.  $3.00. — ^Five 
essays  on  Descartes.  For  a  wonder,  Mari- 
tain’s  transparency  and  distinction  have 
been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  transla¬ 
tion;  a  very  special  bouquet  to  Mabelle 
L.  Andison. 

Systematically  but  sanely  anti-Car¬ 
tesian.  Title  essay  fascinating,  but  not 
quite  ingenuous;  throws  indirect  dis¬ 
credit  on  Descartes’  rationalism  by  show¬ 
ing  that,  at  its  origin,  there  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  incoherent  dream,  and  that 
Descartes  may  have  nibbled  at  the  bait 
of  the  Rosicrucians.  But  the  philosophy 
stands  by  itself,  and  should  be  judged 
apart  from  its  origin  in  one  particular 
mind.  If  silly  dreams  generate  Cartesian 
philosophies,  let’s  have  more  of  them. 

Descartes  is  “the  national  sin”  of  the 
French:  when  Maritain’s  thought  was 
formed,  Taine  was  still  a  power  in  the 
land.  As  the  French  should  cleanse 
themselves  of  Cartesian  guilt,  Maritain 
suggests  the  Russians  might  likewise 
purge  away  their  Hegel  and  the  British 
their  Locke.  What  is  the  sin?  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  total  science  apart  from 
faith.  Descartes  himself,  in  religious 
matters,  is  not  merely  a  conformist  out 
of  caution,  but  a  convinced  fideist.  He 
does  not  impugn  faith:  he  places  faith 
in  a  realm  apart,  beyond  the  reach  of 
science — z  sure  path  to  agnosticism. 
Maritain  wants  faith  and  her  servant 
reason  to  be  inseparable.  Descartes,  he 
complains,  has  driven  theology  and  even 
metaphysics  beyond  the  scientific  pale. 
(A  sin?  Felix  culpa!)  But,  the  inveterate 
Cartesian  might  reply,  the  poetic  realm 
remains  open.  A  metaphysical  system  is 
not  objective  truth:  it  is  a  myth.  A 
theology  is  not  science:  it  is  symbol.  I 
have  the  warmest  admiration  for  Mari¬ 
tain’s  personality  and  art.  And  I  like  his 
Neo-Thomism  just  in  the  same  way  as  I 
like  a  thirteenth  century  cathedral  in 
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twentieth  century  Manhattan. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Leopoldo  Zea.  Apogeo  y  decadencia 
del  positivismo  en  Mexico.  Mexico. 
El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944. 303  pages. — 
Leopoldo  Zea  has  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  scientific  analysis  of  the 
social  role  of  ideologies.  What  he  has 
done  is  to  correlate  the  development  of 
the  Comtist  Positive  Philosophy  in  Mex¬ 
ico  with  the  class  interest  of  the  new 
Mexican  bourgeoisie  which  arose  after 
the  Reforms  of  1857.  By  doing  this  he 
makes  it  clear  that  Mexican  Positivism 
has  been  more  than  a  phase  of  academic 
philosophy;  on  the  contrary — it  emerges 
in  his  analysis  as  a  definite  socio-political 
force  in  the  struggle  for  power  amongst 
liberals,  conservatives  and  reactionaries 
in  late  nineteenth  century  Mexico. 

The  bourgeoisie,  originally  united 
with  the  peasantry  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Hispano-clerical  feudal  system  of 
power  relationships,  wished  to  reap  for 
themselves  the  benefits  of  the  earlier 
Revolution.  However,  the  Thermidorean 
principle  of  a  triumphant  middle  class: 
“Messieurs,  enrichissez-vousr  could  not 
be  fully  realized  until  order,  stability 
and  tranquillity  were  guaranteed  by  a 
strong  and  commercially  orientated  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  authoritarian  principles  of 
Comte’s  Positipe  Polity  appeared  to  the 
middle  class  intellectuals  especially  well 
suited  for  this  purpose.  They  called  for  a 
new  Conservative  party,  the  industrial¬ 
ization  of  the  country,  and  for  an  “hon¬ 
orable  tyranny”  to  insure  domestic  p>eace 
and  prosperity. 

Zea  traces  the  ideological  conflict  of 
the  Positivists  with  the  Liberals,  and  its 
ultimate  resolution  in  the  triumph  of  re¬ 
action  in  the  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
and  the  oligarchy  of  ^e  “Cientificos/* 
This  meant  the  eventual  betrayal  of 
Positivism  itself  as  well  as  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  class  which  produced  it. 

Studies  of  this  kind  will  do  much  to 
demonstrate  the  vitality  and  utility  of 
the  sociology  of  knowledge  in  clarifying 
the  relationship  between  ideologies  and 
the  socio-historical  conditions  which  pro¬ 


duce  them. — Gerard  DeGrS.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Miscellaneous 

^  Manuel  del  Cabral.  Chinchina  busca 
el  tiempo.  Buenos  Aires.  Perlado. 
1945.  240  pages. — This  capable  Domin¬ 
ican  poet,  who  has  for  some  years  been 
living  in  Buenos  Aires,  gives  us  in  this 
book  renewed  proof  of  his  sensitive  tal¬ 
ent.  Chinchina  busca  el  tiempo  is  a  new 
facet  of  the  author’s  lyric  personality. 
Although  written  in  prose,  it  is  a  book  of 
poetry.  Not  the  social  poetry  or  negro 
poetry  which  its  author  has  cultivated 
with  such  intensity.  The  finest  and  most 
novel  element  of  this  book  is  its  sub¬ 
jectivity,  this  “raiz  de  sus  pasos,”  these 
“pi6s  con  sueno”  of  which  the  author 
speaks  on  one  of  his  first  pages.  Smiles, 
melancholy,  water,  the  sky,  time,  the 
road,  the  morning,  are  constandy  pres¬ 
ent  in  these  throbbing  spiritual  visions. 
One  critic  has  declared  that  this  book 
has  “the  transparent  simplicity  of 
Platero  y  yo."  We  had  read  this  judg¬ 
ment  before  we  read  the  book.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  no  trace  here  of  Platero 
till  we  reach  page  59  of  Chinchina,  al¬ 
though  we  do  feel  from  there  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  influence,  in  spite  of  essential  dif¬ 
ferences.  Moreover,  the  best  part  of 
Chinchina,  to  our  taste,  is  El  libro  de 
agua  y  cielo,  whose  twenty-four  poems 
are  free  of  all  such  influence.  They  arc 
profoundly  personal,  very  purely  lyrical, 
and  it  is  in  them  that  the  book’s  sub¬ 
jectivism  finds  its  deepest  expression, 
whereas  the  other  part— the  part  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  more  widely 
known  work  of  Juan  Ram6n — ^has  real¬ 
istic  elements,  the  rural  landscape  (An¬ 
tillean  at  times),  the  picturesque  human 
types  and  the  animals  (  the  owl,  Don 
Goyo’s  donkey,  the  magpie — a  page  of 
marvelous  keenness — the  ants,  the  big 
West  Indian  fireflies,  the  sick  ox,  the 
cicadas). — Gastdn  Figueira. 

^  Henri  Focillon.  Moyen  dge,  survi- 
vances  et  riveils.  Etudes  d’art  ct 
d’histoirc.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 
205  pages. — The  author  tells  us  that 
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some  of  these  studies  were  separately 
published  as  far  back  as  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  calls  them  frankly  “memoires  d'un 
chercheur,”  and  his  search  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  medieval  art  forms  is  evident  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  His  chapters  of 
older  vintage  are  both  stylistically  and 
informatively  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  any 
of  the  latter  ones.  In  places,  Henri  Focil- 
lon  approaches  the  epic  style  of  Elie 
Faure.  His  very  early  love  for  all  the 
arts  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  a  painter  and  that  among  his 
father’s  friends  were  men  like  Carri^re, 
Rodin  and  Monet. 

Moyen  dge  is  delightful  reading  be¬ 
cause  the  author  never  becomes  dry  or 
didactic  or  professorial.  You  may  have 
thought  that  you  know  all  about  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  or  the  cathedrals  of 
France  or  romanesque  sculpture,  and 
you  may  think:  Oh,  why  should  I  read 
about  that  again!  Well,  you  should,  be¬ 
cause  here  a  very  sensitive  and  erudite 
mind  points  out  qualities  of  art  and  of 
artists  which  you  have  in  all  probability 
never  thought  of  before.  In  the  chapter 
about  Gothic  architecture,  however,  we 
miss  reference  to  the  Gothic  style  in  Ger¬ 
many — the  chapter  deals  only  with 
France  and  England.  Not  even  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Cologne  and  Strassburg  are 
mentioned. 

Of  special  contemporary  interest  are 
the  last  two  chapters,  on  primitive  Rus¬ 
sian  art  and  the  ancient  art  of  Roumania. 
The  author  is  indeed  modest  about  his 
own  knowledge  of  these  manifestations 
of  art  so  removed  from  Western  concep¬ 
tions.  He  rightly  regrets  the  absence  of 
such  works  in  our  museums.  He  links 
their  religious  symbolism  with  that  of 
Byzantium  and  the  Orient.  Since  other 
art  historians  dealing  with  this  difficult 
subject  have  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion,  one  feels,  emotionally  at  least,  con¬ 
vinced. 

Moyen  dge  is  illustrated  with  seven 
full-page  photographic  reproductions  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  and  a  number  of 
line  drawings  of  architectural  details 
most  of  which  unfortunately  do  not  live 
up  to  the  bibliographically  excellent 


standard  of  the  book.  However,  they  can¬ 
not  take  anything  away  from  the  deeply 
grounded  art-philosophical  value  of  the 
text. — Arnold  Rdnnebec\.  Denver. 

^  A.  K’ai-Ming  Ch’iu.  A  Classification 
Scheme  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
bookjs.  With  the  assistance  of  H.  Y.  Feng 
and  Zunvair  Yue.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Far  Eastern  Studies. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
Preliminary  lithoprint  edition.  1943. 461 
pages. — The  author  of  this  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Orientalist  bibliography  is 
librarian  at  the  Harvard-Yenching  In¬ 
stitute  at  Harvard  University.  His  classi¬ 
fication  scheme  provides  for  a  general, 
nine-fold  division  of  all  subject  matter 
according  to  nine  major  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  These  nine  classes  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  100  to  9999.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  books  are  given  individual  num¬ 
bers  which  arc  ingeniously  devised  from 
the  Chinese  characters  indicating  the 
name  of  the  author  or  editor.  An  alpha¬ 
betical,  i.e.  essentially  phonetic  classifi¬ 
cation  of  literature  written  in  Chinese 
or  Chincsc-Japancse  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  because  the  characters  used  in 
names  and  tides  arc  logographic  in  na¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Ch’iu  uses  “Wong’s  four-cor¬ 
ner  system”  of  numbering  characters  for 
his  purpose;  Wong’s  system  is  based  on 
the  traditional  classification  of  charac¬ 
ters  according  to  the  number  of  strokes 
they  contain.  Since  the  number  of  char¬ 
acters  used  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  is 
many  times  that  of  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  the  Wong  system  per¬ 
mits  a  rather  detailed  classification  of 
books  according  to  names.  It  enables  a 
user  of  an  Oriental  library  to  make  up  a 
card  when  calling  for  a  book  without 
consulting  a  catalog. 

An  interesting  sketch  describing  the 
history  of  two  millennia  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  bibliography  is  presented  in  the 
preface. — ¥ritz  Frauchiger.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Latin  A merica  in  School  and  College 
Teaching  Materials.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Study  of  Teaching 
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Materials  on  Inter- American  Subjects. 
Washington,  D.  C.  American  Council 
on  Education.  1944. 494  pages.  |2.50  and 
$3.00. — ^This  is  a  very  interesting  book 
on  a  very  important  subject.  We  are  not 
getting  along  as  well  as  we  should  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  if  our 
children  are  to  be  equipped  to  handle  the 
problem  more  successfully,  they  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  better  understanding  than  we 
have  had  of  what  the  problem  is.  This 
examination  of  the  available  textbook 
material  on  Latin  America  has  been 
made  with  the  collaboration  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  educators — more  than 
150  of  them  arc  mentioned  by  name — 
and  incorporates  the  result  of  patient 
labor  over  many  hundreds  of  textbooks. 
In  order,  presumably,  to  avoid  offending 
individuals,  a  textbook  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  in  the  body  of  any  re¬ 
port,  although  all  material  examined  is 
carefully  listed  in  the  index.  Thus  Dr. 
Schons  and  Professor  Allen  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  constituting  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  examined  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  for  literature  classes,  studied  fifty- 
six  elementary  school  readers  contain¬ 
ing  matter  on  Latin  America,  and  found 
some  of  them  “dependable”  and  “illumi¬ 
nating,”  whereas  others  were  crammed 
with  “absurd  misinterpretations.”  All 
the  fifty-six  arc  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  but  which,  oh  which,  arc  the  de¬ 
pendable  ones  and  which  are  the  absurd 
ones?  Except  for  teachers  who  arc  as 
well  informed  as  Dr.  Schons  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Allen  (and  there  aren’t  many  of 
those),  choosing  one  of  these  textbooks 
is  too  much  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Wouldn’t  it  have  been  better  to  speak 
out  in  meeting? 

We  have  no  space  for  briefing  or  dis¬ 
cussing  details.  Every  section  of  the  book 
has  valuable  constructive  suggestions. 
(The  one  that  in  our  mind  tops  all  the 
others  is  that  we  must  quit  thinking  of 
Latin  Americans  as  beings  from  another 
sphere,  cither  higher  or  lower  than  ours. 
Jesus  Asuncion  y  Osma  is  another  Bill 
Henderson.  Sorry  we  can’t  develop.) 
Every  educator  who  has  Latin  American 
contacts — historians,  geographers,  econ¬ 


omists,  sociologists,  linguists,  teachers  of 
literature,  arts  and  crafts,  music,  and 
probably  many  others — will  need  to 
study  it. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  Aprecio  y  defensa  del 
lenguaje.  Rio  Piedras.  Universidad 
de  Puerto  Rico.  1944.  84  pages. — In  this 
Commencement  address  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  on  May  24, 
1944,  Pedro  Salinas  prefaces  his  discus¬ 
sion  by  recalling  that  after  having  spent 
several  years  in  the  United  States,  he  ar¬ 
rived  one  day  in  San  Juan  dc  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  found  himself  surround¬ 
ed  by  “his  own  linguistic  atmosphere,” 
“breathing  Spanish  in  the  streets  of  San 
Juan  and  the  villages  of  the  Island.”  He 
confesses  that  he  was  filled  with  grati¬ 
tude,  to  the  past,  to  the  present,  to  every¬ 
body  and  to  nobody  in  particular,  with 
gratitude  for  the  language  which  became 
his  heritage  at  his  birth. — The  disserta¬ 
tion  is  conspicuously  solid,  delicate  and 
earnest.  Salinas  is  impressed  by  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  word,  by  its  power  of 
expansion  and  multiplication,  by  the 
radiance  which  streams  from  it.  He  de¬ 
scribes  in  marvelous  figures  the  wonders 
of  speech:  “A  man’s  language  is  like  a 
lake  whose  bed  is  strewn  with  precious 
jewels,  a  mysterious  hidden  treasure;  if 
he  will  only  probe  deep  enough,  he  can¬ 
not  draw  his  hand  out  without  bringing 
up  a  rich  reward.”  He  dwells  on  the 
neologisms  and  barbarisms  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  twentieth  century,  which 
suffers  from  the  “psychosis  of  haste”;  on 
conversational  and  epistolary  language; 
on  its  visual  and  graphic  manifestations, 
the  classic  authors,  the  theater.  As  he  ap¬ 
proaches  his  conclusion,  he  quotes  the 
proverb  “Hablando  se  entiende  la 
gente,”  and  reminds  us  that  Hitler,  in 
disorganizing  the  German  language,  has 
reduced  it  to  hysterical  shrieking,  to  the 
roaring  and  bellowing  of  animals.  He 
declares  that  “There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  when  men  shall  learn  to  speak  bet¬ 
ter,  they  will  agree  better,  since  they  will 
understand  each  other  better,”  inasmuch 
as  “it  is  only  when  men  lose  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  persuasive  power  of  speech. 
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in  its  ability  to  convince  their  opponents, 
that  they  resort  to  arms  and  violence.” 
And  he  concludes  with  this  appeal: 
“When  we  bequeath  our  language  to  our 
children,  we  must  not  leave  them  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  been  impoverished,  de¬ 
faced  or  emasculated.  This  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  rests  upon  our  generation  as 
men  of  linguistic  honor.” — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Jos6  Torre  Revello.  Los  artistas  pin- 
tores  de  la  Expedicidn  Malaspina. 
Buenos  Aires.  Institute  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Historicas.  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y 
Letras.  1944.  104  pages,  large  octavo, 
XLV  full-page  illustrations. — The  Si- 
cilian-Spanish  navigator  Alejandro  Maia- 
spina  made  a  number  of  important  dis¬ 
coveries,  among  them  that  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Alaskan  glacier  which  bears  his 
name.  His  most  important  single  enter¬ 
prise  was  his  trip  around  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  science,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Marine.  He 
left  Cadiz  in  July,  1789,  and  reached 
Spain  again  eighteen  months  later.  He 
went  via  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cape  Horn,  Santiago  and  other  west 
coast  points,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  TTie  expedition 
was  accompanied  by  official  artists, 
usually  two  of  them  at  a  time.  (They 
went  and  came  at  various  ports,  and 
there  were  half  a  dozen  of  them  alto¬ 
gether.)  This  magnificent  volume  repro¬ 
duces  a  large  number  of  their  pictures, 
which  include  water  colors,  pencil  draw¬ 
ings  and  various  combinations  of  these 
media.  There  is  one  plate  of  insects,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  deal  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  various  cities  before  which 
the  good  ship  Atrevida  dropped  anchor. 
There  are  Patagonian  Indians,  views  of 
various  South  American  cities,  dances, 
market  scenes,  etc.,  in  the  Philippines, 
and  some  rather  striking  drawings  of 
the  Atrevida  among  the  northern  ice¬ 
bergs.  The  scholarly  helps  in  the  book, 
the  historical  introduction,  the  data  on 
the  paintings,  the  bibliography,  the  va¬ 
rious  indexes,  are  painstakingly  careful 
and  complete.  If  his  staff  could  have  in¬ 


cluded  a  photographer,  Malaspina  could 
have  brought  back  much  more  volumi¬ 
nous  and  more  dependable  records;  but 
pictures  which  arc  the  work  of  human 
hands  seem  to  tell  much  about  which 
machine-made  pictures  arc  silent. — 
H.  K.L. 

^  Giselda  Zani.  Pedro  Figari.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1944.  108  pages. — 
The  19-pagc  essay  with  which  Giselda 
Zani  introduces  this  beautiful  book  is  a 
satisfyingly  just  evaluation  of  the  great 
Uruguayan  painter:  his  art,  his  soul,  his 
life,  his  fundamental  nature.  The  biogra¬ 
pher  begins  by  recalling  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  coming  of  the  artist’s  father 
to  Uruguay;  then  she  locates  Pedro  in 
the  Uruguay  of  his  childhood  and  his 
youth,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  influence  exerted  on  him  by  the 
family  of  the  young  girl  who  became  his 
wife.  She  recalls  his  struggles  for  expres¬ 
sion  and  recognition  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
man,  and  she  interprets  pcnctratingly 
and  subtly  the  essential  character  of  his 
work.  She  pays  sympathetic  tribute  to 
the  artist’s  son,  who  although  he  died  at 
thirty,  had  exercised  an  uplifting  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  production  of  his  father.  At 
the  end  of  her  magnificent  essay,  Giselda 
iSani  declares:  “Figari  imitated  no  one, 
and  his  own  manner  is  inimitable,  but 
fortunately  that  is  not  true  of  his  vivid 
experience.”  The  book  carries  excellent 
reproductions  of  thirty-three  of  Figari’s 
most  representative  works.  It  contains 
also  very  exact  and  copious  bio-biblio¬ 
graphical  data,  in  two  carefully  organ¬ 
ized  lists.  The  entire  book  is  made  of 
the  enamel  paper  which  was  necessary 
for  the  illustrations. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 


“In  Robert  Burton’s  famous  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
the  German  sixteenth-century  satirist 
Johann  Fischart  is  referred  to  as  ‘Fish- 
cart’!  Is  this  a  monument  to  some  post- 
Elizabethan  printer’s  devil,  or  a  lapse  on 
Burton’s  part?” — ^Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  in 
The  German  Quarterly,  January,  1945. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "*Head-Lineri") 

*  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  M.  P.  Le  finally  killed  by  other  Gestapo;  Marcelle, 
Canada  et  la  Guerre.  New  York,  whose  charm  worms  out  of  another  col- 

Brentano’s.  1942.  343  pages.  $1.50. — On  laborationist  information  as  to  the  de- 
the  day  that  Hitler  invaded  Poland  the  parture  of  an  ammunition  train  so  that 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  called  Parlia-  Jean  can  arrange  to  have  it  blown  up; 
ment  to  meet  in  special  session  on  Sept.  Latin  Quarter  students  who  on  Novem- 
7.  On  Sept.  3,  when  Britain  entered  the  ber  11,  1941,  place  a  bouquet  from  De 
war  he  made  a  radio  address  pointing  Gaulle  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
out  that  the  conflict  was  “a  struggle  be-  Clemenceau  and  who  organize  a  suc- 
tween  the  pagan  concept  of  a  social  order  cessful  demonstration  the  same  day  to 
which  ignored  human  personality  and  celebrate  the  German  defeat  in  1918; 
was  based  on  force,  and  a  Christian  and  a  Gestapo  spy  disguised  as  head- 
civilization  based  on  the  concept  of  hu-  waiter  in  a  swank  Paris  restaurant.  The 
man  brotherhood  which  respects  the  authors  have  chosen  the  dramatic  dio- 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  sacred  char-  logue  form,  with  stage  directions  as  for 
acter  of  human  personality.”  When  the  a  play,  that  altogether  gives  a  fascinat- 
Canadian  Parliament  met,  it  heard  an-  ing  panorama  of  the  Resistance  “Secret 
other  ringing  address  from  Mr.  King  Front.” — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni- 
and  at  once  approved  a  declaration  of  versity. 
war  against  Nazi  Germany.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  good  collection  of  the  Prime  ^  Edouard  Montpetit.  Souvenirs.  I. 
Minister’s  principal  radio  and  parlia-  w>.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944. 

mentary  sj)eeches  from  the  first  days  of  211  pages. — ^Edouard  Montpetit,  Cana- 
the  war  to  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Russia,  dian  political-social  economist,  begins 
It  shows  his  capacity  for  dynamic  lead-  his  memoirs  by  narrating  in  minute  de- 
ership  and  gives  some  idea  of  Canada’s  tail  his  education  in  Canada  and  France, 
magnificent  war  effort. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Somewhat  subjectively,  he  discusses  the 
Harvard  University.  French  Academicians  and  other  promi¬ 

nent  Frenchmen  of  the  early  twentieth 

*  Andr^  Linn^  et  Edmond  Nessler.  century.  His  impressions  of  France — 
Les  champs  secrets.  New  York.  Paris  in  particular — form  the  most  satis- 

Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  246  pages. —  factory  chapters  of  the  book.  Perhaps 
Two  French  patriots  who  fought  in  this  volume  is  intended  to  be  an  aperitif. 
North  Africa  relate  vivid  episodes  of  but  somehow  it  fails  to  stimulate  the  ap- 
the  underground  Resistance  Movement,  petite.  Montpetit  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a 
They  say  that  their  account  is  based  on  great  deal  to  say,  and  this  first  serving 
real  facts  that  they  have  heard,  seen,  or  holds  small  promise  of  a  meal  to  fit  a 
experienced.  The  love  story  of  Jean  and  gourmet’s  taste. — Mary  Ann  Raleigh. 
Marcelle  runs  through  the  book  and  University  of  Oklahoma, 
gives  it  unity.  There  are  several  threads 

in  the  narrative:  the  unpleasant  French  ^  Jacques  Bainville.  Les  consequences 
industrial  collaborationist  who  is  mak-  politiques  de  la  paix.  Paris.  Arthime 
ing  for  the  Germans  a  secret  alloy,  a  Fayard.  (Montreal.  Editions  Vari6t6s.) 
sample  of  which  Jean,  the  hero,  man-  252  pages.  $1.25. — This  book  first  ap- 
ages  to  smuggle  to  England;  corrupt  and  peared  in  1920.  Bainville’s  point  of  view 
brutal  Gestapo  agents  who  arrest  and  tor-  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Maynard 
ture  French  hostages  and  are  themselves  Keynes’s.  He  practically  ignores  eco- 
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nomic  factors.  He  disregards  moral  is¬ 
sues  even  more  completely.  He  is  a  pure 
Machiavellian.  The  sole  duty  of  the 
State  is  to  maintain  its  existence,  by  re¬ 
maining  strong,  united,  supported  by 
permanent  allies,  while  keeping  its 
enemies  weak,  isolated  and  divided. 
France,  one  and  indivisible,  had  for  its 
first  duty  to  prevent  German  (or  Ital¬ 
ian)  unity.  In  1919,  France  should  have 
insisted  on  the  disruption  of  Germany. 
In  1939,  had  France  been  victorious,  the 
same  policy  should  have  prevailed. 

Bainville  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  A  ghost  in 
the  XXth  century,  he  was  incapable  of 
applying  even  his  own  doctrine  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  His  range  of  vision  did 
not  go  beyond  Europe.  The  idea  of  a 
permanent  alliance  with  England  and 
America  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Far  from 
blaming  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  rejecting 
such  a  tic,  he  praises  that  body  for  its 
patriotic  wisdom.  Were  he  alive  today, 
he  would  expect  us  to  keep  the  same 
“realistic”  attitude. 

Bainville  rejoiced  that  in  1920  France 
had  become  the  most  reactionary  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe,  the  head  of  a  league 
against  Bolshevism.  He  was  too  optimis¬ 
tic:  French  democracy  staged  a  come¬ 
back  in  1924,  and  another  in  1936.  But 
Bainville  had  an  apt  pupil  by  the  name 
of  Hidcr:  no  wonder  that  Bainvillc’s 
friends  are  found  among  the  collabora¬ 
tionists.  The  fact  that  Bainville,  who 
writes  lucidly,  but  without  fire  or  charm, 
was  ever  considered  a  great  historian, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  French  bour¬ 
geoisie  between  the  two  wars. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Augusto  J.  Durclli.  Liberation  de  la 
liberte.  Montreal.  I’Arbrc.  1944.  131 
pages. — The  author,  a  Catholic  Cana¬ 
dian,  despite  his  Italian  name  of  German 
origin,  addresses  his  fellow-Catholics  ail 
over  the  world.  Catholicism,  the  religion 
of  Divine  Love,  of  a  God  who  was  a  Jew, 
of  Universalism,  has  failed  in  many 
countries,  especially  Germany  and  Italy, 


because,  as  he  asserts,  it  surrendered  to 
nationalism,  hatred,  and  anti-Semitism. 
In  Canada  and  Argentina,  too,  there  are 
parties  claiming  to  be  Catholic  which 
have  been  guilty  of  the  aforementioned 
“mortal  sins,”  as  the  author  calls  them. 
While  there  are  many  freedom-loving 
Catholics,  such  as  Maritain,  Mauriac, 
Bernanos,  and  others  (one  regrets  to  see 
the  name  of  ex<hancellor  Bruening  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list),  there  are  too  many 
Catholics  who  divorce  their  conscience 
from  their  patriotism. — Durelli  bewails 
what  he  terms  the  “suicide  of  liberal¬ 
ism,”  and  the  abuse  of  such  words  as 
“liberation”  or  “realism”  by  the  dicta¬ 
tors.  In  this  hemisphere  he  sees  danger 
in  the  development  of  such  ideologies  as 
Pan-Americanism,  Hispano-American- 
ism,  and  Latin-Americanism,  as  they 
might  carry  the  seeds  of  imperialism, 
fascism  or  un-Americanism.  His  own 
standpoint,  that  of  a  staunch  Christian 
defender  of  liberalism  and  liberty,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  words: 

“. . .  sans  liberte  il  ne  peut  pas  y  avoir 
de  chr6tientc.  Parce  que  sans  liberte 
I’homme  ne  peut  pas  ctre  homme.  II  ne 
peut  pas  ctre  unc  personne.  Et  pour  ctre 
chretien  il  faut  tout  d’abord  ctre 
homme.” — Alfred  Werner,  New  York. 

^  Frances  Gunther.  Lm  Revolution  de 
L’Inde.  Montreal.  Parizcau.  1945. 
193  pages.  $1.25. — While  her  husband 
was  gathering  material  for  Inside  Asia, 
the  author  of  this  volume  toured  India 
with  him.  She  became  inspired  with  a 
fanatical  zeal  for  the  immediate  inde¬ 
pendence  of  India.  Nehru  is  her  prophet, 
and  Churchill  the  evil  spirit  which  must 
be  exorcised.  The  book  has  the  same 
loose  rhetoric,  lack  of  coherence,  and 
strong  emotion  that  characterize  so  many 
advocates  of  Indian  independence.  There 
is  no  clear  statement  of  the  Cripps  mis¬ 
sion  and  there  arc  no  reasons  for  its  fail¬ 
ure.  She  ridicules  Pakistan  as  utterly  im¬ 
practical,  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Jinnah  is 
merely  a  tool  of  the  British.  She  repeats 
the  familiar  assertions  about  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  “the  White  Man’s  burden”  and 
the  imperialist  exploitation  of  390  mil- 
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lion  people.  In  a  final  chapter  she  de¬ 
scribes  a  visit  she  made  with  Nehru  to  a 
Northwest  town  where  the  natives  were 
making  guns  for  themselves  and  shout¬ 
ing,  “Long  live  Nehru!  Long  live  Revo¬ 
lution!”  She  believes  that  just  as  the 
great  event  of  World  War  I  was  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  great  event  of 
World  War  II  is  the  Hindu  Revolution. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Emil  Ludwig.  David  et  Goliath. 

Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  171  pages. 
— “Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  but  a  Jew,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herr  Ludwig,  may  slay  those 
who  dishonor  or  persecute  his  race. 
David  of  old  was  a  hero.  Similarly,  in 
1939,  David  Frankfurter,  a  sickly  medi¬ 
cal  student  from  a  devout  rabbinical 
family,  coming  to  Davos  in  Switzerland, 
deliberately  slew  a  new  Goliath,  Wil¬ 
helm  GustlofI,  a  Nazi  Leader.  The  first 
half  of  this  volume  is  a  rather  senti¬ 
mental  justification  of  the  Davos  deed 
which  the  author  wrote  at  the  time  six 
years  ago.  The  rest  of  the  volume  com¬ 
pares  three  other  political  assassinations 
with  that  at  Davos:  the  former  Grand 
Vizier,  Talaat  Pasha,  by  an  Armenian 
student,  Teilirian,  at  Berlin  in  1921;  the 
Bolshevik  diplomat,  Vorowski,  by  the 
White  Russian,  Conradi,  at  Lausanne  in 
1923;  the  Ukrainian  Ataman,  Pediura, 
by  Solomon  Schwarzbard  at  Paris  in 
1926.  These  three  assassins  were  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  courts,  but  David  Frank¬ 
furter  was  condemned  to  fifteen  years 
in  prison.  These  four  murders  are  appar¬ 
ently  condoned  or  approved  by  the 
author,  but  not  the  murder  of  the  Jew, 
Walter  Rathenau,  because  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  motives  of  the  Aryan  assassins. 
He  mentions  briefly,  without  definite 
judgment,  many  other  political  assassina¬ 
tions:  Henri  IV,  Lincoln,  Jaur^s,  Franz 
Ferdinand,  Rasputin,  Stambulisky,  Mat- 
teotti  and  Barthou,  which  were  approved 
or  reprobated  according  to  the  political 
sympathies  of  respective  observers.  The 
book  raises,  but  does  not  solve,  interest¬ 
ing  moral  and  legal  problems.  The 
author’s  first  published  article  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  his  doctoral  thesis 


three  years  later,  were  in  defense  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  murder  for  political  or  per¬ 
sonal  reasons. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Robert  G.  Mahieu.  Sainte-Beuve  aux 

Etats-Unis.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1945. 170  pages.  $2.50. — ^Excellent 
monograph.  Influence  of  Ste-B  negligible 
in  his  lifetime  and  for  two  decades  there¬ 
after.  Present,  but  not  predominant,  in 
the  Humanists:  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
Sainte-Beuve  prevented  Babbitt  from  be¬ 
coming  an  American  Bruneti^re.  Strong¬ 
ly  marked  on  W.  C.  Brownell,  James  G. 
Huneker  and  especially  Gamaliel  Brad¬ 
ford:  a  distinguished  trio,  but  hardly 
giants.  Wish  Bradford’s  sonnet  to 
Sainte-Beuve  had  been  quoted:  highest 
tribute.  Incidentally,  the  fact  comes  out 
that  this  Prince  of  Critics  was  not  so 
much  a  critic  as  a  psychological  his¬ 
torian,  a  “naturalist  of  souls,”  indifferent 
(particularly  in  Port-Royal)  to  purely 
esthetic  value.  Also,  that  this  man  of  per¬ 
fect  taste  was  practically  incapable  of  ap¬ 
praising  his  own  contemporaries.  Good 
bibliography.  Collection  of  ten  portraits 
— including  a  spurious  one. — Albert 
Gu^rard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Andr6  Maurois.  Etudes  littiraires. 

New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1944. 
2  vols.  246  and  284  pages. — ^The  first 
series — Val6ry,  Gide,  Proust,  Bergson, 
Claudel,  P6guy — has  been  previously  re¬ 
viewed.  The  second  deals  with  Mauriac, 
Duhamel,  Romains,  Marti  du  Gard, 
Saint  Exupery.  Not  a  second  choice,  but 
a  different  generation.  The  men  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  first  volume  were  born  be¬ 
tween  1859  and  1873;  those  in  the  second 
— Maurois’s  own  contemporaries — be¬ 
tween  1881  and  1888,  except  Saint 
Exup6ry,  who  was  born  in  1900. 1  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  any  decline  in 
French  thought  and  art.  But  the  men  in 
the  second  series  have  attained  their  full 
stature,  and  they  are  far  less  impressive 
than  those  in  the  first.  This  may  very 
well  be  a  delusion. 

The  writers  are  safely  established, 
their  qualities,  although  distinguished. 
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arc  obvious,  the  critic  is  uniformly 
courteous  and  kindly.  (He  gives  Men  of 
Good  Will  a  very  handsome  benefit  of 
the  doubt:  I  feel  like  stressing  the  doubt 
rather  than  the  benefit.)  Indeed  these 
studies,  which  might  be  lectures  before 
Women’s  Clubs,  are  so  smoothly  com¬ 
petent  that  it  is  hard  not  to  damn  them 
with  faint  praise.  And  that  would  be  an 
injustice:  whatever  Max  Rudwin,  the 
Diabolical,  may  think,  I  am  a  sincere  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Maurois.  If  he  had  crotchets, 
violent  likes  and  dislikes,  absurdities, 
abrupt  Bights,  flashes  of  intuition,  stam¬ 
mering  words  which  seem  to  tear  the 
veil,  he  would  not  be  our  Maurois;  and 
that  would  be  our  loss. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  E.  Noulet.  Etudes  litUraires.  Mexico. 

Cultura,  1944.  159  pages. — M. 

Noulet,  known  for  his  monographs  on 
Mallarm6  and  Val6ry,  here  attempts  a 
synthetic  survey  of  the  efforts  of  these 
and  other  hermetic  poets  to  renovate  the 
French  muse.  He  points  to  two  sonnets 
of  G6rard  de  Nerval  as  forerunners,  then 
analyzes  the  multiple  influences  stem¬ 
ming  from  Baudelaire.  He  concentrates 
attention  on  Rimbaud,  Mallarm6  and 
Val6ry.  He  would  define  with  precision 
the  tenets  and  originality  of  each,  quot¬ 
ing  abundantly  to  illustrate  and  eluci¬ 
date  the  voluntary  obscurity  of  their 
manner  in  their  quest  of  lyric  alchemy. 
Rimbaud  created  the  poetry  of  sensation, 
Mallarm6  would  make  of  his  art  a  mys¬ 
terious  religion  akin  to  music,  while  in 
Valery  the  purely  intellectual  trend  is 
most  marked.  The  second  essay  deals 
with  the  role  of  Poe,  sponsored  first  by 
Baudelaire.  If  the  cult  of  fantasy  for  its 
own  sake  had  only  an  ephemeral  influ¬ 
ence,  the  conscious  technique  of  inspira¬ 
tion  expounded  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Composition,  the  Poetic  Principle  and 
Eureka  was  to  become  the  vade-mecum 
of  the  new  school.  In  Poe’s  poetry,  Mal- 
larmc  recognized  his  own  ambition: 
“Donner  un  sens  plus  pur  aux  mots  de  la 
tribu.”  Always  M.  Noulet  would  see 
rather  fraternity  of  mind  than  imitative 
influence.  The  last  essay  is  a  detailed 


exegesis  of  three  sonnets  of  Mallarm6. 
Besides  offering  aid  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  poets 
all  but  closed  to  the  profane  reader,  the 
book  will  interest  specialists  by  the 
wealth  of  matter  presented  and  the  large 
grasp  of  the  subject. — B.  M.  W. 

^  Jules  Supervielle.  La  Belle  au  Bois. 

— Roger  Caillois.  Les  impostures  de 
la  poisie.  Nos.  4  and  5  of  Porte 
Etroite.  Buenos  Aires.  Lettres  Fran^aises. 
1944. — ^Friends  of  France  in  Argentina 
are  offering  in  attractive  format  a  va¬ 
riety  of  essays  and  reprints  of  older  texts 
for  the  benefit  of  war  victims.  Jules 
Supervielle’s  fSerie  first  appeared  in 
1932:  the  present  edition  is  slighdy  re¬ 
vised.  It  ingeniously  links  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Puss-in-Boots  and  Blue  Beard. 
As  they  awaken  from  their  long  slumber 
they  find  the  present  sad  indeed:  Prince 
Charming,  promised  by  the  godmother, 
has  no  charms  for  Beauty — he  smacks 
too  much  of  the  modern  world — and  she 
joyously  returns  with  her  old  compan¬ 
ions  into  the  “II  ctait  une  fois,”  singing 
to  men  of  today:  “Toutes  mes  larmes 
sont  pour  vous.’’  The  author’s  lively  wit 
makes  contagious  his  pleasure  in  this 
escape  from  contemporary  tragedy. — M. 
Caillois,  distressed  by  the  chaos — en¬ 
gendered  by  indiscipline  and  subjectivity 
— that  reigns  over  Parnassus  today, 
would  return  to  meditate  the  precepts  of 
Boileau  and  of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  He  men¬ 
tions  neither,  however:  he  regards  them 
as  so  forgotten  that  he  rather  naively 
protests  that  he  has  not  invented  his  con¬ 
ception.  We  would  mention  other 
antecedents.  The  epigraph  of  the  book¬ 
let  might  be  Wordsworth’s  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity.  “D^jjk  pour 
raconter  ses  songes,  il  faut  ctre  6veill6,’’ 
declares  M.  Caillois.  He  demands  auster¬ 
ity,  precision,  clarity  and  hard  work  as 
the  indispensable  foundations  which 
must  preserve  inspiration  from  mere 
caprice  and  insure  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  His  own  prose  is  not  exempt 
from  abuse  of  imagery  and  is  occasional¬ 
ly  obscure.  The  plain  reader  would  wel¬ 
come  a  few  well  chosen  excerpts  by  way 
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uf  illustration  of  his  ideals  and  even  of 
his  taboos.  Doubtless,  shy  of  controversy 
with  the  genus  irritabile,  M.  Caillois  pre¬ 
ferred  to  limit  himself  to  generalities. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Vigny.  Introduction  et  notes  par 
Fernand  Baldensperger.  Montreal. 
Editions  de  TArbre.  1944.  123  pages. — 
M.  Auguste  Viatte  inaugurates  with  this 
volume  a  series  intended  to  present  to  the 
reading  public  masterpieces  of  French 
thought  and  literature.  If  the  succeeding 
texts  keep  the  standard  of  the  first,  a  real 
service  will  be  rendered.  Professor  Bal- 
densperger’s  introduction,  brilliant  al¬ 
though  slightly  esoteric,  fills  about  half 
the  book.  He  stresses  the  idealism  of 
thought  and  will  inculcated  in  Vigny 
from  childhood  which  was  to  form  his 
religion  of  honor.  His  contribution  to 
the  poetry  of  his  time  was  le  pobme,  at 
once  epic  by  its  subject  and  lyric  by  its 
appeal  to  “trois  ordres  d’6motion” — ap- 
parendy  sentimental,  intellectual  and 
mystic.  Vigny’s  accomplishments  and 
plans  in  fiction  and  drama  are  discussed 
in  their  relation  to  his  whole  thought. 
He  appears  as  an  idealistic  humanitarian 
and  his  division  of  mankind  into  the 
noble  and  ignoble  has  no  relation  to 
birth  or  wealth.  He  defends  vigorously 
the  pariahs  of  civili2uition:  the  humble 
professional  soldier,  the  man  of  letters, 
and  women.  Everywhere  he  seeks  a 
philosophy  of  history:  he  would  add  a 
true  sense  of  Art  to  the  wealth  of  ideas 
brought  by  eighteenth  century  thinkers 
like  Voltaire  and  Diderot:  he  appreciat¬ 
ed,  more  fully  than  any  in  his  time,  the 
infinite  variety  of  Shakespeare. — ^The  se¬ 
lections  include  complete  and  significant 
scenes  from  the  novels  and  plays,  cer¬ 
tain  poems  entire  and  generous  parts  of 
others.  In  some  of  the  copies,  at  least, 
the  three  closing  lines  of  La  Bouteille  h 
la  Mer  are  missing.  The  reviewer  would 
welcome  more  exact  references  for  the 
quotations  in  the  introduction  and  dates 
of  composition  and  first  publication  of 
the  works. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 


^  Gabriel  Chevallier.  Ma  petite  amie 
Pomme.  Lyon.  Clochemerle.  1940. 
(J.-A.  Pony.  Montreal.  1943.)  225  pages. 
$1.35. — It  takes  a  master  stylist  to  mold 
one’s  style  to  the  subject  as  Gabriel 
Chevalier  does  it.  When  he  painted 
Clochemerle,  he  mixed  with  his  prose 
all  the  sunshine  that  a  southern  town  can 
reflect.  Now  he  describes  a  child  about 
whom  every  thing  is  as  frank  and  fresh 
as  a  ripening  fruit,  and  he  uses  a  roimd 
style  that  is  skilfully  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Pomme  is  eight  years  old  when  the 
reader  meets  her  and  she  remains  eight 
years  old  throughout  the  book  in  spite 
of  many  glimpses  into  the  years  that  pre¬ 
cede  and  follow.  It  is  this  age  of  com¬ 
plete  innocence  that  permits  the  author 
to  reveal  every  side  of  her  character,  the 
bad  in  her  as  well  as  the  good,  without 
harming  her.  His  own  love  for  the  child 
is  so  communicative  that  the  more  faults 
he  admits  in  her  the  better  the  reader 
understands  and  loves  her.  For  Pomme 
is  not  perfect.  Oh,  nol  She  talks  back, 
she  cheats,  she  is  like  all  children  who 
inherit  the  gifts  of  their  parents.  “Mais 
menteuse,  tricheuse,  paresseuse  et  gour- 
mande,  Pomme  Test  sans  exc^s,  sans 
rien  de  louche  et  avec  belle  humeur.’* 
One  day  she  rushes  into  the  apartment, 
weeping  noisily: 

“Hi,  hi,  mamani  Totor  m’a  battue.  II 
m’a  lanc6  une  pierre. 

— Mais  que  tu  es  b^e,  ma  pauvre  fiUe! 
D6fends-toi,  tu  es  assez  grande.  Bats-le 
aussi. 

Les  cris  de  Pomme  cessent  aussitdt. 

— O!  dit-elle  fiirement,  je  I’avais  d6ji 
mordu  avant!” 

Ainsi  veng6e  de  la  froideur  de  sa 
m^re  et  de  la  m^chancet6  de  son  cama- 
rade,  elle  retourne  dehors.  Elle  declare  ^ 
Totor: 

— Maman  a  dit,  si  tu  me  faisais  encore 
pleurer,  qu’elle  te  flanquerait  une  ca¬ 
lotte.’’ 

It  is  not  only  a  charming  prose  poem 
but  also  a  penetrating  psychological 
study  of  childhood. — Pierre  Delattre, 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Robert  Lafrance.  Uirrielle.  Mont- 
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r6al.  Rdidons  dc  L’Arbrc.  1944.  275 
pages. — Maladies  de  luxe  as  psychologi¬ 
cal  complication  in  a  love  plot.  Schizothy- 
mic  Etienne  is  smitten  with  Giselle  long 
before  he  learns  her  name.  After  he 
meets  her  socially,  a  raoid  courtship  en¬ 
sues,  Giselle  attempts  to  extricate  her¬ 
self  from  an  earlier  entanglement  with¬ 
out  giving  pain  to  Etienne,  but  fails.  The 
criminal  carelessness  of  a  selfish  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  schizoid  temperament 
of  Etienne  cause  her  death,  and  her  lover 
goes  mad.  The  story  is  interesting  for  its 
delineation  of  mental  conflict. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl^off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Molihre.  Introduction  et  notes  par 
Georges  Raeders.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc 
1944. 2  vols.,  335  and  317  pages. — These 
two  volumes  contain  seven  plays  and 
five  fragments.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  actual  selection,  except  to  register 
surprise  at  being  told  that  Les  Femmes 
savantes,  reprinted  in  full,  is  “peut-^tre 
unc  des  pi^es  dc  M.  qui  ont  le  plus 
vicilli,”  while  he  MSdecin  maigri  lui, 
praised  for  being  “d’un  scul  tenant” 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  is  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  its  first  act.  The  summary 
of  the  Midecin’s  second  act  is  so  organ¬ 
ized  as  not  to  give  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  famous  consultation  scene  (“Voil^ 
pourquoi  votre  fille  cst  maladel”).  It 
may  be  added  that  the  notice  states  er¬ 
roneously  that  Moli^rc  attacked  the 
medical  profession  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  supports  its  argument  by  men¬ 
tioning  farces  of  which  the  tide  only  is 
known.  All  contain  the  word  Docteur, 
which,  when  used  without  further  quali¬ 
fication,  could  refer  to  theolc^ians. 

A  Bibliography  follows  the  Introduc¬ 
tion.  It  lists  no  work  published  after 
1911,  except  a  deplorable  one  by  Dussanc 
and  three  valuable  ones  by  Michaut. 
Fruidcss  inclusions!  Our  editor  has 
profited  litde  by  them.  His  Introduction 
is  crammed  wi^  the  traditional  absurdi¬ 
ties  Michaut  had  set  himself  the  task  of 
eliminating.  There  arc  unexpected  bits 
of  information  (Actresses  Du  Parc  and 
Dc  Brie  arc  given  as  having  joined  the 
Illustrc  Theatre,  p.  14),  left-over  ro¬ 


mantic  ideas  («son  rirc  amer  ct  ford 
p.  26;  Moli^rc’s  achievement:  «fixcr  la 
comedio,  p.  30;  weette  tristesse  qu’il 
communique  souvent  h  scs  Icctcurs  r6- 
fiechis>,  p.  34;  etc.)  and  even  pre-ro- 
mantic  notions  (csc^nes  licencicuses  en 
si  grand  nombro  p.  33).  On  pp.  36-7, 
Moli^rc’s  action  dramatique  is  discussed: 
«...  Taction  dans  les  pieces  de  Moli^rc 
nc  jouc  pas  un  role  csscnticl.))  This  is 
opposed  by  the  general  opinion  of 
Molicrc’s  contemporaries  («lcur  princi- 
pale  bcaut6  consistait  dans  Taction)) 
Bayct,  1686),  the  judgment  of  all  actors, 
and  others.  Should  we  accept  “action” 
here  as  a  synonym  of  sujet,  intrigue,  etc.? 
Errata:  Vol.  I,  p.  16,  Gogbus,  read 
Gorgibus;  p.  25,  Posson,  read  Poisson; 
p.  50,  La  Thoullibre,  read  La  Thorillibre; 
p.  51,  Camparnon,  read  Campardon; 
p.  142,  CHRYSALDE,  last  speech:  two 
lines  interverted;  p.  250,  Marcel  Brown- 
schvig,  read  Braunschvieg,  etc. 

Except  for  Le  Malade  Imaginaire 
which  inspires  the  editor  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  admiration  (“farce  sublime”), 
literary  foot-notes  are  dispensed  with. 
Some  words — unfortunately  printed  in 
italics — are  explained  in  a  glossary,  and 
some  grammatical  points  arc  touched 
upon  in  an  appendix.  The  typographic 
presentation  is  clear  and  pleasant.  On 
the  whole,  a  handy  collection  of  texts  for 
class  use. — M.  Denl^inger.  Wayne  Uni- 
sity. 

*  Henry  Pcisson.  Port  au  Prince,  New 
York.  Didicr.  225  pages.  $1.75. — A 
delightfully  refreshing  book;  belongs 
to  the  edifying  school  of  which  Henry 
Bordeaux  is  the  undisputed  master.  A 
young  architect  from  Montreal  goes  to 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  to  seek  color  and 
incidentally  sow  his  wild  oats.  He  does 
both  in  thoroughgoing  fashion.  He  dis¬ 
covers  a  cosmopolitan  cabaret  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  of  the  negro  capital;  this 
proves  his  undoing,  and  he  has  to  be 
repatriated  at  the  expense  of  His  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty.  But  all  is  well.  His  ever- 
loving  fiancee  was  waiting  for  him.  His 
adventures  were  washed  away  from  his 
memory  and  his  conscience  au  tribunal 
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de  la  penitence;  and  he  settles  down  as 
a  good  Montreal  bourgeois,  not  with¬ 
out  a  secret  pang.  I  had  not  read  any¬ 
thing  so  engagingly  conventional  since 
my  pious  youth,  and  the  novels  of 
Mademoiselle  Zenaide  Fleuriot.  It  gave 
me  a  kind  of  nostalgia. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de 
Bonne  VolontS,  XXIII.  Naissance  de 
la  Bande.  New  York.  Maison  Fran9aise. 
1944.  310  pages. — Central  character: 
Nodiard,  whose  dream  is  to  organize  a 
gang  for  Action — any  kind  of  Action, 
action  Hrst  of  all,  in  its  purity,  for  its 
own  sake:  “Action  d’abord.”  Central 
chapters  deserve  place  on  reserved 
shelves,  with  Curiosa  and  Erotica.  We 
have  traveled  a  long  way  from  mid-Vic¬ 
torian  prudishness,  and  I  don’t  expect 
the  book  to  be  banned  even  in  Boston. 
My  objection  to  these  chapters  is  that 
they  are  not  convincing.  I  was  not  at 
Verdun,  but  Jules  Romains’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  epic  batde  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  reality.  I  can’t  check  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  these  chapters  either,  but  they 
seem  “du  chiqu^’’ — a  fake,  and  a  dull 
one  at  that.  Remember  that  Jules  Ro¬ 
mains  is  fond  of  a  hoax  (cf.  Les 
Copains),  and  that  his  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  to  philosophy  is  “la  mystification 
crcatrice,”  as  in  Knoc\  or  Donogoo- 
Tonka. 

Also:  sketch  of  Douvrin  and  his  gang, 
manifestly  Jacques  Doriot;  surprisingly 
sympathetic.  Who  knows?  Perhaps 
France  barely  missed  a  Doriot  dictator¬ 
ship.  Nodiard  admires  Douvrin’s  tech¬ 
nique,  and  pays  a  handsome  fee  for  a 
demonstration.  The  orthodox  politicians 
begin  to  worry.  Here  we  have  a  perfect 
example  of  the  bewildering  Romains 
method,  which  is  scrupulously  the  same 
as  Madame  Tussaud’s:  wax  dummies 
and  real  characters  side  by  side,  with 
hybrids  to  complicate  matters.  Bouitton, 
who  resembles  Herriot,  not  Bouisson, 
invites  Albert  Sarraut  and  Mandel  (his¬ 
torical)  as  well  as  Gurau  (imaginary) 
to  discuss  the  Douvrin-Nodiard  menace. 

Les  Hommes  de  Bonne  VolonU  is 


now  a  habit  (not  a  vice),  harmless  and 
rather  pleasant.  I  wonder  how  Nodiard 
is  going  to  cap  his  London  experience? — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Charles  De  Saint  Cyr.  La  Table 
Ronde.  Le  Bayou,  University  of 
Houston.  50  cents. — Here  is  a  kind  of 
mystery  play  in  rhythmic  prose,  drawing 
episodes  from  the  Arthurian,  Tristan 
and  Grail  legends,  and  with  transparent 
allusions  to  events  of  our  own  day.  The 
mingling  of  the  cycles  is  of  course  not 
new;  it  had  begun  already  in  Medieval 
times.  Apparently  the  aged  Artus  is  an 
idealization  of  Marshal  Petain.  Is  the 
duke  Charles,  who  saves  Aquitaine  from 
a  barbarian  invasion  but  does  not  appear 
in  person,  Charles  De  Gaulle?  The 
heroes  of  the  Round  Table,  who  have 
perished  in  the  course  of  their  adven¬ 
tures,  return  in  spirit  to  aid  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Christendom;  they  doubtless 
symbolize  traditional  French  valor  and 
idealism. — A  note  by  the  editor  explains 
that  the  author  has  disappeared  in  the 
melee.  The  text  is  mimeographed  for 
the  twenty-second  cahier  of  Le  Bayou, 
published  quarterly  by  the  University  of 
Houston. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  A.  Saint-Pierre,  O.  P.  Pointe  au 
ChSne.  1937.  207  pages.  $1.00.— Id. 
Seul  dans  le  bois  dSsert.  1939. 180  pages. 
50  cents. — Ottawa.  Levrier. — Pointe  au 
Chene  is  a  thrilling  story  of  Catholic 
French-Canadian  Boy  Scouts — specifical¬ 
ly  of  Troop  29,  Saint-Dominique  Parish, 
Ottawa.  The  author  has  woven  into  his 
story  the  actual  events  transpiring  in 
Troop  29,  so  he  avers,  making  them 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  summer  camp 
on  Pointe  au  Chene,  a  real  place  where 
the  troop  actually  camped  for  four  sum¬ 
mers.  Tliere  is  unbroken  continuity  in 
the  story,  from  the  assembly  in  Ottawa 
for  the  trip  to  camp  up  to  the  last  camp¬ 
fire,  where  a  candidate,  around  whom 
much  of  the  story  centers,  is  formally 
and  impressively  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  troop.  The  incidents  related 
throughout  the  story  are  chosen  so  as 
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to  demonstrate  the  objectives  of  Scout¬ 
ing  and  arc  interspersed  with  occasional 
moral  “preachments.”  It  is  a  revelation 
to  Protestant  scouters  to  learn  how  close¬ 
ly  the  Catholic  scout  program  is  tied  in 
with  the  church  program.  An  appendix 
sets  forth  the  history  of  Troop  29.  The 
book  is  a  very  wholesome  one  for  boys  to 
read — indeed  for  anyone  to  read. 

Seul  dans  le  bois  desert  is  very  much 
like  Pointe  au  Chine.  This  story  is  built 
around  the  activities  of  a  group  of  older 
scouts,  the  Routiers,  in  connection  with 
the  general  scout  program.  This  smaller 
clan  has  especially  high  ideals  of  service 
similar  to  our  American  “Explorers” 
and  “Rovers.”  The  scenes  arc  laid  in  a 
camp  and  picture  the  typical  traits  and 
foibles  of  youth.  Always  the  moral 
“preachments,”  but  not  enough  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  story. — J.  O.  Hassler.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edition  bi- 
linguc,  traduction  nouvcllc  de  Andr^ 
Gidc.  Edited  by  Jacques  Schiffrin.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  1945.  286  pages. 
$4.50. — Andre  Gidc  prides  himself  on 
the  classical  restraint  of  his  literary  man¬ 
ner,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  af¬ 
finity  between  his  own  style  and  what 
he  quccrly  calls  (in  a  foreword  in  which 
such  misprints  as  “Shlegcl,”  and  “he” 
for  Mrs.  Longworth-Chamburn,  ought 
to  have  been  avoided):  Shakespeare’s 
“lyrical  jumble.”  He  might  have  been 
able  to  render  Hamlet  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  if  he  had  been  more  familiar  with 
French  Renaissance  poetry  (recall 
Legouis’  poetical  adaptations  of  Ed¬ 
mond  Spenser  and  other  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  English  bards).  Even  Theodore 
Reinach’s  verse  translation  of  Hamlet 
(1880),  although  Reinach  was  less  poet 
than  scholar,  is  more  satisfactory  than 
this  painful  paraphrase.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Andre  Gidc  seems  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  well-known  phrase  of  a  master 
of  his,  Novalis,  concerning  the  three 
types  of  translation,  textual,  modifying, 
and  mythical,  or  essential  (“gram- 
matisch,  verandernd,  mythisch”).  Seem¬ 
ingly  abandoning  a  once-cherished  hope 


of  reproducing  the  swing  of  the  original 
in  French  verse  (an  occasional  alex¬ 
andrine,  still  embedded  in  his  prose, 
mainly  in  the  first  act,  may  perhaps  in¬ 
dicate  such  a  change  of  plan),  he  leaves 
the  reader  more  or  less  bewildered.  He 
has  not  often  completely  misunderstood 
his  text,  and  an  excellent  defense  of  his 
interpretation  of  “arms”  as  “weapons” 
(pages  259  and  286)  proves  his  painstak¬ 
ing  familiarity  with  his  original.  Negli¬ 
gible  arc  small  slips  like  “qui  la  griffent” 
for  a  future  (page  65);  “tout  d’abord” 
for  “rcccmmcnt”  (page  81);  “du  c6t6 
de”  for  “contre”  (page  87);  “sommet  de 
la  creation”  for  “parfait  modelc  dcs 
ctres  animes”  (page  103),  etc.  Slighdy 
inaccurate  renderings  of  words  like 
“proud,”  “passage,”  etc.,  and  the  missing 
of  puns  on  pages  143  and  153,  arc  not 
serious.  But  excellent  hits,  like  Ham¬ 
let’s  madrigal  on  page  91,  “Pierrot  lu- 
nairc”  on  page  119,  the  clown’s  songs  on 
pages  239  and  241,  “le  fond  de  Fair  cst 
froid,”  remind  us  that  more  daring,  and 
a  broader  and  more  versatile  linguistic 
equipment,  might  have  endowed  the 
French  treasury  of  translations  with  a 
Hamlet  worthy  to  stand  beside,  say, 
Chateaubriand’s  Paradise  Lost.  Quccrly 
enough,  although  the  translator  is  not 
aware  of  it,  it  is  not  on  the  scholarly  but 
on  the  poetical  side  that  the  work  leaves 
us  unsatisfied — a  dissatisfaction  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  English 
text  on  the  opposite  page,  although  even 
there  the  printer  has  added  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  by  setting  an  unfortunately  literal 
“son”  for  “sun”  on  page  SBf^^ernand 
Baldensperger.  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

^  Louis  Vcrncuil.  ThSdtre  complet. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  New  York.  Bren- 
tano’s.  1944.  465  and  410  pages.  $2.50 
each. — Whether  or  not  American  read¬ 
ers  will  buy  twelve  volumes  of  Louis 
Vcrncuil’s  comedies  only  the  future  will 
tell.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  plays  arc 
more  likely  to  amuse  us  in  production 
than  in  reading.  Clever  manipulation  of 
old  sure-fire  plots — Phaedra  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  innocent  version,  Don  Juan 
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and  his  valet  in  several  guises,  and  other 
variants  of  the  triangle — are  in  evidence 
in  all  the  six  plays  printed  here.  The 
assumptions  of  the  Parisian  stage  that 
man  exists  chiefly  for  the  pursuit  of 
woman,  that  love  laughs  at  barriers, 
whether  marital  or  parental,  that  the 
grande  amoureuse  is  inevitably  as  gen¬ 
erous  as  she  is  beautiful  and  talented, 
these  and  similar  assumptions  seems  to 
many  of  us  a  little  tiresome,  no  matter 
how  ingeniously  tricked  out  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  wit. — More  interesting  than 
the  plays  themselves  are  their  six  prefaces 
in  which  Verneuil  tells  anecdotes  of  his 
colleagues  and  his  interpreters  and 
presents  his  eminently  practical  theories 
of  theater  management  and  playwriting. 
With  generous  appreciation  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  for  whom  he  wrote 
certain  comedies,  he  pays  compliments 
to  many,  even  while  he  reveals  the  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  directors  by  professional 
jealousies  and  intrigues  behind  the 
scenes  and  by  the  harsh  terms  of  con¬ 
tracts  binding  managers  of  theaters  to 
do  the  will  of  owners.  He  dislikes  the 
piece  ^  thhse,  and  when  he  indulges  in 
a  little  social  satire  it  is  always  harmless 
and  usually  incidental  to  the  main  inter¬ 
est  of  the  play,  which  is  inevitably  a 
neatly  planned  intrigue,  resolved  by 
happy  chance  or  coincidence  or  discov¬ 
ery  into  an  ending  satisfactory  to  the 
average  bourgeois.  Young  love  comes 
into  its  own,  the  old  people  become 
reconciled  to  what  they  had  formerly 
opposed,  or  they  take  a  new  lease  on  life, 
as  in  Le  passage  de  Venus,  by  starting  a 
fresh  intrigue.  There  is  much  sharp  ob¬ 
servation  of  Parisian  types  rather  than 
subtle  characterization,  there  is  no 
pathos  or  tragedy,  there  is  always  a  skil¬ 
ful  plot.  M.  Verneuil  is  one  of  the  con- 
tinuators  of  the  Plautine  and  commedia 
traditions,  one  of  Moli^re’s  step-sons. 
Acted  with  verve  and  charm  by  gifted 
artists,  as  they  were,  the  theatricality  of 
his  plays  was  an  asset.  In  reading,  their 
virtues,  notwithstanding  their  clear  and 
fluent  style,  are  not  so  striking. — Wini¬ 
fred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 


^  Colette  Yver.  Madame  Sous-Chef. 

Paris.  Plon.  1943.  (Montreal.  Pony. 
1944.)  249  pages.  $135.— Paris,  1930.  A 
capable  young  government  employee 
takes  a  husband  but  cannot  bring  her¬ 
self  to  abandon  her  professional  work. 
Domestic  problems  increase  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  but  she  redoubles  her 
efforts  to  meet  her  obligations  in  both 
fields.  In  time  she  is  promoted  to  Sous- 
Chef,  thereby  ranking  her  husband,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  is  preparing  for 
her  second  child.  Returning  to  her  ele¬ 
gant  private  office  and  her  beloved  work 
after  the  birth  of  the  second  baby,  she 
realizes  that  she  is  no  longer  happy  and 
that  she  and  her  husband  have  become 
completely  estranged.  Colette  Yver 
“fans”  will  be  able  to  supply  the  happy 
ending.  The  book  is  a  woman’s  Ix^k, 
written  with  a  deft  feminine  touch  and 
with  understanding.  The  French  family 
as  an  institution  is  vividly  described. — 
Lois  Frauchiger.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Benoit-Livy.  Les  grandes  mis¬ 
sions  du  cinima.  Montreal.  Parizeau. 
1945. 347  pages.  $3.00. — Though  Benoit- 
L^vy  is  a  realist  he  catches  the  artistic 
element  in  the  humblest  milieu,  and  such 
triumphs  as  La  Maternelle  and  La  Mort 
du  Cygne  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
producers  who  represent  life.  His 
method  of  vulgarizing  the  movies  for  in¬ 
formative  and  educational  purposes  can 
be  applied  in  every  country.  He  cries  out 
against  badly  conceived  and  filmed 
atrocities  and  lays  out  definite  plans  and 
procedure  for  increasing  the  use  of 
movies  as  instruments  for  the  diffusion 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  while  elevat¬ 
ing  the  taste  of  the  crowd.  As  the  public 
is  educated  to  demand  a  higher  minded 
use  of  this  new  invention,  the  producers 
will  tend  to  meet  them  half  way.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  educational  field  is  har¬ 
mony  between  the  wishes  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  offerings  of  their  entertain¬ 
er-instructors  essential  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  satisfyingly  aesthetic  film  in¬ 
dustry.  Not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge 
throughout  industry,  commerce  and 
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mere  entertainment,  the  cinema  has  an 
admirable  opportunity  to  educate  all  for 
peace,  for  progress,  for  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  uplift,  and  for  international 
comprehension. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Seigneur,  apprenez- 
nous  it  prier.  Paris.  Gallimard.  Ninth 

Edition.  1942.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  127 
pages.  |1  .00. — Making  adroit  use  of 
copies  of  famous  paintings  to  give  con¬ 
creteness  to  his  thought,  the  great 
Catholic  writer  first  catches  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  and  then  skilfully  leads 
him  to  admit  the  need  for  the  substance 
of  prayer  as  food  for  the  soul,  exactly  as 
food  must  be  provided  for  the  body.  Tliis 
last  book  of  his  was  a  supremely  earnest 
effort  to  give  the  French  people  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Occupation  a  faith  to 
cling  to  till  happier  days  should  dawn. 
“Le  mal  provoque  en  moi  une  exigence, 
disproportionnee  avec  la  chose  qui  le 
ferait  cesser.  L’un  interesse  I’ctre  et 
I’autre  la  manicre  d’etre.”  He  never  men¬ 
tions  the  invader,  but  the  subtle  impli¬ 
cations  arc  not  hard  to  trace.  The  Power 
that  every  Christian  derives  from  his 
touch  with  God  arms  him  to  withstand 
the  onslaughts  of  the  flesh  and  the  Devil 
(and  you  know  who  the  Devil  is). — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  Alexandre  Franklcy.  Pierres  de 
gloire — Pierres  de  France.  New 

York.  International  University  Press. 
1944.  XXX 140  pages.  Letter-preface  by 
Jacques  Maritain. — A  short  summary  of 
the  history  of  French  architecture  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  explanatory  paragraphs,  often 
veritable  essays,  on  the  cities  whose 
architectural  gems  arc  pictured  in  one 
hundred  forty  pages  of  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  views  were  chosen  not  sim¬ 
ply  for  their  individual  interest  but  to 
show  the  development  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  France*  from  the  early  Roman 
monuments  to  such  modern  achieve¬ 
ments  as  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  built  for 
the  International  Exposition  of  1937, 
which  replaced  the  useful  old  Trocadcro, 
built  for  the  Exposition  of  1900.  French 
architecture  looks  back  with  affection  to 


her  glorious  past,  but  French  architects 
arc  making  steady  progress  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  artistic  and  the  practical. 
— /.  M.  A. 

*  Jean-Louis  Gagnon.  Vent  du  large. 

Montr^.  Lucien  Parizeau.  1944. 

303  pages.  |1.50. — Trip  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  journalist:  a  glimpse  of  Portugal, 
with  echoes  of  Salazar’s  silence;  Eng¬ 
land  at  war;  France  under  the  yoke 
(seen  from  London);  the  Gold  Coast  in 
British  West  Africa;  New  York  again. 
Strongly  recommended:  journalism  at 
its  best,  alert,  sympathetic,  intelligent, 
vivid,  with  no  excessive  emphasis  on  the 
purely  personal  and  the  picturesqu,c. 
Very  little  that  is  novel:  the  discussion  of 
Empires,  and  the  contrast  between 
French  and  British  methods  in  West 
Africa,  however,  is  illuminating.  The 
author  is  a  liberal,  averse  to  colonial  ex¬ 
ploitation,  but  no  dogmatist.  Gagnon  is 
exaedy  what  a  French-Canadian  writer 
ought  to  be:  a  link  between  French, 
British  and  American  cultures.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  three  countries  is  penetrat¬ 
ing,  friendly  without  being  sentimental. 
Many  Canadian  books  arc  purely  de¬ 
fensive;  a  beleaguered  fortress,  however 
heroic,  is  in  danger  of  getting  musty;  it 
needs  to  be  swept  by  “a  wind  from  the 
open  sea.” — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  St.-John  Perse.  Fdoges  and  Other 

Poems.  Translated  by  Louise  Varese. 

Introduction  by  Archibald  Macleish. 
New  York.  W.  W.  Norton.  1944.  179 
pages.  $2.50. — Since  St.-John  Perse’s 
first  collection  ( 191 1 )  is  out  of  print,  the 
present  edition  of  Floges  is  addressed  as 
much  to  French  as  to  American  readers. 
The  former  will  be  grateful  for  admir¬ 
able  correctness  in  the  text;  the  latter 
will  find  much  to  savor  in  the  vivid 
translation,  and  in  Macleish ’s  six  pages 
of  appreciation,  a  good  part  of  which  is 
quotation  from  a  now  famous  letter 
from  the  French  poet  to  the  American. 

The  Floges  themselves,  seemingly 
fragmentary  yet  a  powerful  whole,  arc  a 
personal  record,  sonorous,  immense,  of 
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a  childhood  in  the  Antilles.  They  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  La  gloire  des  rois  and  the  dis¬ 
turbing  Images  ^  Crusoi.  Here,  full¬ 
blown  in  his  first  effort,  is  Perse:  time¬ 
less  canvasses;  sudden,  swelling  detail; 
the  magnificent  march  of  the  vowels; 
a  vocabulary  which  is  both  recondite  and 
elemental;  and,  intertwined  in  the  great 
vines  of  the  prosody,  a  fleeting  meta¬ 
physic,  poignant  yet  grandiose. 

The  translator  has  captured  much  of 
this  tremendous  art  in  a  remarkably 
close  rendering  of  the  text.  Perse,  who 
commands  a  subtle  English,  has  himself 
supervised  both  these  Eloges  and  Eliot’s 
Anabasis.  The  present  work  is  chaste: 
Louise  Varese,  deliberately  self-effacing, 
risks  no  liberties,  even  where  a  shade  of 
inexactitude  in  the  vocabulary  might 
have  produced  a  nobler  line,  closer  to  the 
original  poetry  than  is  some  of  this  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  faithful  in  outer  meaning.  Per¬ 
haps  Perse,  with  his  exciting  mixture  of 
moving  (to  Frenchmen)  Racinian  clas¬ 
sicism  and  stately  yet  high-strung  ro¬ 
manticism,  needs  to  be  toned  down  for 
American  nerves.  But  a  reader  of  the 
English  text  would  be  cheating  himself 
if  he  did  not  find  a  French  voice  to  chant 
these  vast,  incantatory  lines.  The  d's  and 
ah's  losing  their  vocalic  purity,  seem 
inflated;  the  superbly  managed  nasals 
are  untranslatable;  the  wonderful  or's, 
alors,  encore's  are  untranslatable;  and, 
as  in  all  great  poetry  which  uses  fully  the 
plain  words  of  its  mother  tongue.  Perse’s 
simplicities  escape  us  more  than  his  rare 
and  specialized  vocabulary. — Rosamond 
Dargan  Thomson.  Boulder,  Colorado. 

^  St.-John  Perse.  Quatre  poimes.  Pref¬ 
ace  by  Archibald  Macleish.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lettres  Fran^aises.  1944. — These 
four  poems  would  present  a  more  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  if  the  last  were  placed  at 
the  beginning  as  an  initial  step  to  the 
development  of  the  poet’s  conception.  At 
the  risk  of  misinterpreting  completely 
this  conception,  I  shall  indicate  what  I 
take  to  be  the  essence  of  the  author’s 
thought  in  these  four  beautiful  poems, 
written  in  a  mood  of  colorful  medita¬ 
tion.  Pobme  I’Etrangbre  portrays  the 


discouragement  of  one  who,  homesick 
at  heart,  fleeing  from  the  brutality  of 
war  and  persecution,  arrives  on  a  be¬ 
wildering  foreign  shore.  The  quiet  and 
solitude  of  the  exile  whose  understand¬ 
ing  becomes  clearer  through  suffering, 
reflection  and  contact  with  nature,  whose 
mind  by  surging  above  the  mcl^e  brings 
him  to  die  plane  of  the  prophet  and  gives 
him  strength  and  hope  for  a  complete 
rejuvenation,  is  the  theme  of  Exit.  Pluies 
is  the  symbol  of  purificadon  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fecundity.  The  rainfall  purges 
the  evil  of  the  past  and  prepares  the 
birth  of  a  new  world  founded  on  rea¬ 
son.  Neiges  is  the  coming  into  life  of 
this  perfect  vision,  the  world  is  born 
anew  from  a  pure  source,  the  immaculate 
snow  is  the  foundation  of  peace  and 
hope.  But,  according  to  the  poet,  all  is 
illusion,  the  splendor  of  our  dream  will 
disappear,  we  shall  fall  again  into  the 
cycle  of  vicissitude  because  our  soul  is 
unfathomable.  The  style  is  not  pictur¬ 
esque  but  evocadve  and  suggestive.  By 
its  flowing  rhythm  it  creates  a  depth  of 
meaning  that  a  clear  cut  narration  could 
not  attain;  if  it  loses  in  clarity  it  gains 
overwhelmingly  in  subdety  and  poetic 
power. — Marguerite  Woodbridge,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 


A  Spanish  reaction  to  the  internadon- 
al  language  problem  is  voiced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  broadcast  from 
Spain,  which  we  copy  from  The  Indian 
P.  E.  N.  of  Bombay: 

“A  Swedish  professor  has  invented  an¬ 
other  kind  of  Esperanto  language.  We 
always  thought  that  a  universal  language 
was  a  joke.  We  are  wary  of  these  inter- 
nadonal  ideas  and  tricks.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  brought  us  dark  and  dangerous 
things.  The  vegetarians,  the  naturists, 
P.  E.  N.  clubs  and  Rotary  clubs  always 
had  a  catch  in  them  and  a  hidden  aim. 
Our  universal  language  is  Ladn,  and 
Castilian  is  good  enough  for  us.  We  de¬ 
spise  these  languages.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  confusion  is  Catholic  Unity,  and 
Ladn  and  the  Latin  languages.” 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


*  Francisco  Acevedo.  Compendia  de 
la  guerra.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  The 
Author.  1944.  121  pages.  $1.00. — Ace¬ 
vedo,  a  San  Juan  radio  commentator, 
has  put  together  several  addresses  to  the 
officers  at  the  Reception  Center  of  Fort 
Buchanan  (near  San  Juan),  notes  from 
his  broadcasts,  and  several  chronologies 
to  form  a  brief  review  of  the  war  through 
1944.  While  the  organization  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  always  entirely  logical,  the 
individual  essays  frequently  offer  re¬ 
freshing  viewpoints,  and  the  vigor  of 
Acevedo’s  style  clarifies  many  significant 
aspects  of  world  politics  which  are  often 
obscured  by  the  rush  of  events.  The  first 
essay,  dealing  with  the  origins  of  the 
war,  is  a  particularly  valuable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  power  politics  of  the  1930’s. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

^  Ram6n  J.  Carcano.  Mis  primeros 
ochenta  aHos.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
americana.  1943.  Second  edition.  1944. 
450  pages. — There  must  be  no  litde  fas¬ 
cination  in  diving  back  sixty  years  with 
vigorous  pen  and  memory  unimpaired 
to  record  the  slow  political  crises,  the 
gradual  revolutions,  and  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  waited  on  a  railway  siding  to  see 
how  matters  were  going.  Since  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  the  author  was  already 
Postmaster  General,  he  was  able  to  wit¬ 
ness  these  events  at  first  hand.  An  Italian 
by  extraction.  Dr.  Carcano  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
Argentina,  which  he  served  well  both 
as  high  official  and  minister  and  as  dip¬ 
lomatist  in  Brazil.  As  Postmaster  he  was 
the  first  to  insist  that  the  postmen  of 
Argentina  must  wear  a  uniform,  a  wise 
improvement  which  was  received  at  first 
with  open  ridicule.  He  was  usually  a  lit¬ 
de  in  advance  of  his  dme  and  was  stren¬ 
uous  in  his  advocacy  of  reforms.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  another  strong  inter¬ 


est  besides  that  of  politics:  a  pracdcal 
turn  for  farming,  and  here  too  he  was 
quick  to  introduce  modern  scientific 
methods.  One  has  the  impression  of  a 
suave  but  relentless  pressure  in  favor 
of  improvement,  a  steady  inclinadon 
towards  gradual  moderate  plans  which, 
if  it  were  more  common,  would  render 
violent  revolutions  an  unnecessary  lux¬ 
ury.  The  author’s  great-grandfather  lived 
to  be  a  nonagenarian,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  weariness  in  this  account  of  his 
“first  eighty  years,’’  deep  as  possibly 
may  be  his  disillusion. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Jorge  Casals.  Pldcido,  como  poeta 
cubano.  La  Habana.  Direccidn  de 
Cultura.  Publicaciones  del  Ministerio  de 
Educacidn.  1944.  199  pages. — ^Few  men 
of  letters  have  had  as  sad  a  life  and  as 
tragic  a  death  as  Gabriel  de  la  Concep- 
ci6n  Valdds,  better  known  by  his  pen 
name  of  Pldcido.  He  was  an  illegitimate 
son;  his  father  was  a  quadroon  and  his 
mother  a  Spanish  dancer.  Thus  the 
stigma  of  race  was  upon  him  and  dogged 
his  steps  throughout  his  life.  He  received 
little  attention  from  his  parents,  but  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  letters  by  a  kind 
priest,  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer  and  later  followed  the  trade  of 
comb-maker,  which  trade  provided  him 
a  scanty  living  while  he  pursued  as  he 
could  the  fugitive  muse.  A  leader  of  the 
negroes,  he  was  always  suspected  by  the 
tyrannical  Spanish  rulers  of  fomenting 
revolt  among  them,  and  was  often  in 
jail.  Finally,  when  a  revolt  broke  out  he 
was  arrested  with  a  few  other  promi¬ 
nent  negroes,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executea.  No  scrap  of  evidence  was  ever 
brought  against  him,  and  the  verdict  of 
history  is:  Innocent.  His  poetry  is  often 
excellent,  especially  the  pathetic  verses 
written  by  him  on  the  eve  of  his  execu- 
ton.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
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many  of  his  poems,  and  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  .—Ca/t/rr/  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

Augusto  Mario  Delhno.  Fin  de  sigh. 

Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
New  Edition,  1944.  160  pages.— At  last 
we  have  a  modest-priced  edition  of  this 
interesting  study,  the  best  work  of  the 
distinguished  Uruguayan  writer  who  is 
now  hard  and  usefully  at  work  in  Buenos 
Aires.  “The  nineteenth  century  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  long.  It 
opened  on  July  14,  1789,  and  ended  on 
August  1,  1914.”  This  declaration, 
which  opens  the  volume,  gives  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  its  tonic  character.  Fin  de  sigh 
is  a  marvelous  spiritualized  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  an  age  that  can  never  return, 
whose  nostalgic  evocation  required  an 
artist  to  give  it  animation  and  light, 
to  record  its  essential  elements  in  a  series 
of  vivid  pictures  whose  realism  is  re¬ 
fined  and  heightened  by  an  intense 
lyrical  suggestiveness.  This  is  the  type  of 
book  which  Eduardo  Mallea  would  qual¬ 
ify  as  “memorias  poemiticas.” — Gast6n 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Augusto  Guzmin.  Tupaj  Katari. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1944.  199  pages. — Throughout 
the  Spanish  colonial  period  in  America 
the  Indians  were  the  victims  of  cruelty 
and  oppression.  In  Peru,  for  instance, 
the  system  of  encomiendas,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  landed  proprietors  were  given 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
miserable  natives,  resulted  in  what 
amounted  to  mass  murder  in  the  mines 
and  on  the  plantations.  This  condition 
caused  many  revolts,  the  most  important 
and  bloodiest  of  which  was  that  of  Tupac 
Amaru,  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  Following  this  rebellion,  put  down 
with  unspeakable  cruelty,  a  young  chief¬ 
tain,  Tupaj  Katari,  took  up  the  struggle, 
and  with  his  fortunes  this  book  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  pathetic  story  of  this  patriot 
and  his  equally  heroic  wife,  their  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  execu¬ 
tion  with  the  most  revolting  tortures,  is 
related  with  almost  painful  realism.  The 


narrative  is  semi-novelistic  in  form,  but 
the  historical  element  is  everywhere 
prominent.— Cfl/t'erf  /.  Winter.  Univer- 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Ram6n  Iglesia.  El  hombre  Cohn  y 
otros  ensayos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  302  pages. — This  Spanish 
Civil  War  veteran,  who  is  a  historian  by 
profession,  has  dedicated  his  collection 
of  lectures,  essays  and  book  reviews  to 
his  students  in  Mexico.  The  various 
items  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  print 
at  various  dates  between  1930  and  1943. 
All  the  essays  deal  with  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Mexico  or  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  historiography.  Iglesia  decries  a 
historiography  whose  only  purpose  is 
the  collection  and  reproduction  of  docu¬ 
ments.  He  declares  that  the  biographies 
and  historical  novels  written  by  non-his¬ 
torians  owe  their  popularity  mainly  to 
the  dryness  of  the  treatises  written  by 
professional  historians.  He  denies — ^and 
the  reviewer  agrees  with  him  on  this 
point — that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  his¬ 
torical  “objectivity.”  The  historian’s  se¬ 
lection  and  evaluation  of  his  material 
must  depend  on  his  political,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  religious  and  cultural  ideas  and 
ideals. — The  essays  on  America  and 
Mexico  indicate  a  recent  change  in 
Iglesia’s  thinking  which  he  frankly  ad¬ 
mits:  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  leaders  and  a  lower  rating  of  the 
masses.  He  has  grown  so  scornful  of 
the  masses  that  his  statement  that  he  is 
not  an  “anti-democrat”  sounds  uncon¬ 
vincing,  especially  when  he  adds:  “If  I 
were  an  anti-democrat,  I  should  not  be 
one  here.”  The  declaration  smells  some¬ 
what  like  an  alibi,  as  does  the  repeated 
reference  to  his  participation  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  His  report  on  the 
Congress  of  Mexican  historians  divides 
them  into  Marxists  and  anti-Marxists. 
He  does  not  admit  the  existence  of 
democrats  who  accept  some  Marxist 
ideas  but  work  for  a  reconciliation  of 
capital  and  labor.  The  book  is  on  the 
whole  very  stimulating  and  interesting. 
— H.  C.  Lade  wig.  Alderson-Broaddus 
College.  Philippi,  West  Virginia. 
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*  Alfonso  Junco.  Egregios.  Mexico. 
Jus.  1944.  314  pages. — Thirty-three 

biographical  studies  whose  themes  range 
from  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  Anatole 
France,  and  from  Winston  Churchill’s 
reflections  on  communism  to  tributes  to 
the  author’s  father  and  friends  of  his 
family.  The  first  two  essays,  Antonio  de 
Padua  y  su  siglo  and  Anatole  France, 
affirm  unmistakably  the  writer’s  sympa¬ 
thies  and  antipathies.  Alfonso  Junco,  na¬ 
tive  of  Monterrey,  poet  and  journalist,  at 
present  columnist  for  El  Universal,  is  a 
staunch  Catholic  committed  apparently 
to  the  programmatic  traditionalism  of 
most  Catholic  intellectuals.  The  dialec¬ 
tical  strength  and  logical  neatness  of 
these  essays,  illustrating  as  they  do  pre¬ 
determined  and  inflexible  attitudes,  will 
be  lost  on  many  non-Catholic  readers, 
who,  after  taking  a  reasonable  bite  out 
of  the  book,  may  yield  to  the  inclination 
to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  re¬ 
sort  to  a  priori  digestion  via  deduction. 
— The  essays  on  Bergson  and  St.  Francis 
arc  among  the  best.  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  will  be  impressed  by  the  range 
of  Alfonso  Junco’s  scholarship  and  by 
his  versatile  style. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Coe 
College. 

*  Felix  Lizaso.  Marti,  espiritu  de  la 
guerra  justa.  La  Habana.  Ucar, 

Garcia.  1944.  79  pages. — El  presidio  po¬ 
litico  en  Cuba.  Idem.  1944.  71  pages. — 
Professor  Lizaso,  nine  of  whose  fifteen 
published  volumes  deal  with  his  coun¬ 
try’s  martyr,  Jos^  Marti,  here  edits  a  re¬ 
print  of  a  speech  given  Aug.  27,  1942,  at 
the  Lyceum  and  first  printed  in  Revista 
de  la  Habana  the  following  month.  It 
discusses  a  letter  in  which  Marti  gave 
his  views  about  how  wars  should  be 
waged  for  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
He  saw  them  as  honorable  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Professor  Lizaso  shows  how  this 
ideal  persists  in  later  writings  so  as  to 
make  Marti  a  mystic  who  puts  battles 
on  a  spiritual  basis.  In  the  course  of  the 
lecture,  Lizaso  had  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  making  the  place  where  Marti 
served  as  military  prisoner  number  113 
a  memorial  to  him.  In  the  second  book 


he  reports  the  way  in  which  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  carried  out.  Its  frontispiece 
shows  the  architectural  drawing  for  this 
memorial  park,  and  the  whole  booklet 
is  the  souvenir  of  the  “Rinc6n  Martiano.’ 
In  addition,  the  author  edits  an  article 
by  Marti  marking  the  depth  of  his  de 
spair  and  the  turning-point  at  which  he 
dedicated  himself  to  Cuba’s  independ¬ 
ence. 

For  those  who  want  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  great  Cuban,  these  pam¬ 
phlets  are  important  additions  to  the 
great  body  of  critical  essays  about  Marti 
—W.  K.  /. 

Carlos  A.  H.  MacLean.  Pedro  Figari. 

Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1943.  169 
pages.  $15  m/arg. — Pedro  Figari  was 
phenomenally  and  pyrotechnically  ver¬ 
satile:  Lawyer,  artist,  author  (under  the 
pseudonym  Lope  L6pez),  director  ol 
civil  institutions,  poet,  composer  of 
music,  reformer,  aesthetician,  he  did 
nothing  by  halves.  Yet  how  many 
halves  make  the  whole  Figari? 

Born  at  Montevideo  in  1861,  he  died 
there  in  1938.  He  probably  needed  a  rest. 
— In  1886  he  had  become  “Defensor  de 
Pobres  en  lo  Civil  y  en  lo  Criminal,’’  in 
1914  member  of  the  Uruguayan  Society 
of  Architects  and  ditto  of  Veterinarians, 
in  1928  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1933  “Asesor  Artfstico  del  Min- 
isterio  de  Instruccidn  Publica  del  Uru¬ 
guay.”  He  made  numerous  foreign  trips 
for  business,  culture  and  pleasure,  three 
pursuits  which  in  his  case  were  synony¬ 
mous.  In  the  meantime  his  paintings  col¬ 
lected  gold  medals  and  grand  prizes 
throughout  both  Americas,  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Brussels.  But  it  is  mainly  with 
Figari’s  paintings  that  Carlos  Herrera 
MacLean  concerns  himself  in  this  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  biography.  The  in¬ 
imitable  development  of  Figarian  tech¬ 
nique  reveals  passionate  concern  with 
native  customs  amid  colorful  back¬ 
grounds.  One  hundred  twenty-one  re¬ 
productions  in  monochrome  and  eight 
in  color  demonstrate  his  sincerity,  his 
gusto  and  his  sensitivity,  truly  an  ex¬ 
plosive  combination  in  any  language. 
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To  him,  specialization  must  have 
seemed  merely  an  ephemeral  fad. — 
Leonard  Good,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Juan  Francisco  Molina  SoHs.  His- 
toria  del  descubrimiento  y  conquista 
de  Yucatdn.  2  vols.  Mexico.  Mensaje. 
1944. — Molina  SoHs  completed  this  work 
in  1896.  Since  that  date  many  impor¬ 
tant  new  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
Mayan  history,  civilization  and  folk¬ 
lore,  particularly  in  the  temple  ruins  of 
Chichcn-Itz5,  so  that  this  book  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  sound  and  thorough, 
even  though  the  author  is  not  a  mere 
machine  for  grubbing  facts,  but  has  de¬ 
cided  and  often  largely  intuitive  opin¬ 
ions.  His  history  of  the  discovery  and  the 
conquest  is  followed  by  a  Resena  de  la 
historia  de  los  Mayas  which  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  was  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book.  The  story  of  the  conquest  is 
much  the  same  as  most  histories  of  this 
type:  intrigue  and  bickering  among  the 
Almirantes  and  Conquistadores,  aided 
and  abetted  by  branches  of  the  Church,  a 
hospitable  reception  by  the  Mayans,  turn¬ 
ing  to  open  warfare  as  a  result  of  “re¬ 
grettable”  incidents  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  This  part  of  the  Historia  is  so  defi¬ 
nitely  documented  that  the  author  has 
not  much  leeway  for  the  expression  of 
his  own  opinions.  Possibly  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Resena  is  so  much  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Practically  all  the  quoted 
sources  are  Spanish.  One  serious  fault 
of  the  book  is  the  total  absence  of  maps, 
of  which  the  text  required  at  least  four. 
The  reader  is  thus  put  into  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  maintain  a  mental 
picture,  complete  with  the  points  of  the 
compass,  in  order  to  follow  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  Mayan  tribes,  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  discovery, 
to  realize  the  progress  of  conquest,  and 
finally  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the 
organization  set  up  by  Francisco  de 
Montejo,  the  first  governor.  Students  of 
the  history  of  Central  America  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  miss  this  book. — Pieter 
H .  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 


Arminda  d’Onofrio.  La  ipoca  y  el 
arte  de  Prilidiano  Pueyrreddn. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana. 
1944.  118  pages.  $8.  m/arg. — Book  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Argentina  goes  on  apace,  with 
no  apparent  paper  shortage.  This  volume 
is  in  several  respects  typical  of  books 
produced  in  fascist  countries.  They  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  comparatively  in¬ 
nocuous  matters,  such  as  art,  and  they 
tend  to  deal  with  the  results  of  historical 
research  rather  than  with  present-day 
life,  as  well  as  toward  a  nostalgic  evoca¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  glorious  past. 
Prilidiano  Pueyrredon  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Argentina’s  struggle 
for  liberty  and  a  portrait  painter  of  con¬ 
siderable  local  fame.  He  went  with  his 
parents  into  exile  to  escape  the  Rosas 
dictatorship,  and  returned  to  co-operate 
with  the  Mitre  regime  in  building  up 
and  beautifying  the  capital. 

The  impression  given  of  the  man  is  a 
somewhat  one-sided  one.  The  writer 
has  kept  fairly  well  within  the  limits  of 
her  title,  with  the  result  that  the  artist’s 
personality  remains  shadowy  and  in¬ 
definite — ^an  impression  which  is  only 
heightened  by  the  occasional  attempts  to 
inject  a  more  personal  touch. — Olive 
Hawes.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

*  Roberto  Restrepo.  Intimidades  de  un 
mSdico.  Manizales,  Colombia.  Za¬ 
pata.  1943.  278  pages. — The  high-spirit¬ 
ed  physician-philologian  has  recorded  in 
this  volume  a  large  number  of  his  curi¬ 
ous  experiences  in  the  practice  of  his 
first-mentioned  profession.  Some  of  his 
anecdotes  are  pathetic  and  many  are  edi¬ 
fying.  The  prevailing  complexion  of  the 
book,  however,  is  facetious.  Dr.  Restrepo 
seems  particularly  fond  of  narrating 
noisy  practical  jokes  and  grotesque  acci¬ 
dents  which  give  the  man  of  science  a 
reputation  for  skill  and  wisdom  which 
he  may  not  always  deserve.  Doubtless  a 
doctor  of  this  kidney  is  a  more  potent 
tonic  than  anything  in  his  saddle-bags; 
and  some  of  the  author’s  therapeutic 
good-nature  clings  to  this  gay  volume. — 
H.  K.  L. 
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C^ar  Rodriguez  Exp6sito.  Hatuey. 

La  Habana.  Cubanacan.  1944.  173 
pages. — Of  the  history  of  Cuba  before 
the  Spanish  invasion,  little,  of  course,  is 
known.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  the  natives  at  that 
historic  moment  had  developed  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  due,  perhaps,  to  their 
constant  defeat  and  oppression  by  the 
savage  Caribs.  The  population  was  made 
up  of  various  tribes  driven  out  of  their 
homes  in  other  islands  by  the  Caribs,  and 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  Cuba  only  to 
find  danger  even  there.  They  were  little 
disposed  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  until 
the  appearance  of  Hatuey,  a  chief  who 
had  come  from  Haiti.  He  led  a  desperate 
resistance,  inspired  by  his  valor,  but  was 
captured  and  burned  to  death  by  the 
Spaniards.  When  asked  by  a  friar  to 
embrace  Christianity  so  that  he  would  go 
to  heaven,  he  inquired  if  Spaniards  went 
there,  and  when  told  that  they  did  he 
replied  that  he  would  wish  to  go  any¬ 
where  but  there.  This  incident  is  quoted 
from  the  writings  of  Fray  Bartolom^  de 
las  Casas.  Gathered  from  meager  sources, 
the  author  has  arranged  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter  so  as  to  give  the  best  possible  portrait 
of  a  great  and  noble  soul  who  succumbed 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Angel  Saavedra  and  Julio  Fiol 

Negron.  Historia  de  Puerto  Rico. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  The  Authors.  1944.  106 
pages.  II  .00. — This  short  history  satis¬ 
fies  a  long-felt  need  for  a  brief  but  re¬ 
liable  account  of  the  island’s  four  and  a 
half  centuries  of  history.  While  it  is 
suitable  for  assignment  as  a  textbook,  it 
transcends  the  pedagogical  with  its  ma¬ 
ture  and  impartial  view  of  the  island’s 
history  and  problems.  The  first  part  of 
the  brok  deals  with  the  Spanish  period 
and  emphasizes  the  formative  influences 
which  were  responsible  for  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  people.  The  second 
part  deals  with  the  American  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Although  the  authors  never 
hesitate  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due  and  to  criticize  where  criticism  is 
needed,  the  dominant  tone  is  one  of  ap¬ 


preciation  for  the  sincere  attempts  of 
North  American  officials  to  apply  the 
Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  democracy  to 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
authors  have  supplied  their  book  with  a 
chronology,  an  index,  and  a  very  useful 
selective  bibliography.  Both  authors  are 
officials  in  the  Insular  Department  of 
Instruction  and  have  written  previous 
studies  of  various  aspects  of  history  and 
education  in  Puerto  Rico. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Los  Presi- 
dentes  de  Cuba  Libre.  La  Habana. 
Tropico.  1943.  102  pages. — ^This  second 
edition  of  a  book  originally  published 
in  1930  and  made  required  reading  in 
the  Cuban  schools  gives  the  biographies 
of  those  who  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  the  island  before  it  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  From  Manuel  de  Cespedes, 
who  became  chief  magistrate  in  1869,  to 
Bartolom6  Maso  y  Mdrquez,  under 
whose  guidance  the  insurgents  became 
a  free  nation  in  1898,  each  of  the  eight 
leaders  is  given  from  four  to  six  pages 
of  description  and  a  drawing  by  Val- 
derrama.  There  is  no  humor  or  sparkle 
in  the  pages,  but  they  do  present  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  about  those  who  guided  the 
struggle  against  Spain’s  control  and 
many  of  whom  paid  for  their  honor  with 
their  lives.  Four  pages  of  references  to 
source  material  are  provided. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Lizaro  Somoza  Silva.  El  general 
Miaja.  Mexico.  Editorial  Tyris.  1944. 
New  York  Representative:  Sociedades 
Hispanas  Confederadas,  59-61  Henry 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  324  pages. — A  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Madrid, 
written  by  one  of  his  friends.  It  is  well 
done  and  reads  pleasantly.  Rather  than  a 
continuous  narrative,  the  book  consists 
of  a  series  of  anecdotes,  each  portraying 
vividly  some  phase  of  the  general’s  life. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  Miaja  had 
determined  to  be  a  soldier.  Serving  a 
long  time  in  Africa  and  in  the  provinces, 
he  became  a  brigadier  general  in  1932. 
Advanced  again  in  rank,  he  was  named 
military  commander  of  Madrid  in  Oc- 
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tobcr,  1936.  In  this  desperate  position, 
surrounded  by  the  Reactionary  forces, 
and  deserted  by  his  own  government,  he 
held  out  against  tremendous  odds  in  a 
glorious  defense.  When  at  last  in  the 
spring  of  1939,  owing  to  dissension  and 
incipient  revolt  among  the  Republican 
forces,  Madrid  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Franco,  Miaja  went  into  exile  in  Cuba 
and  later  in  Mexico.  In  Latin-America 
he  was  welcomed  as  a  hero,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  serving  the  cause  of  Spanish  Lib¬ 
eralism  by  word  and  deed  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  New  World.  The 
author  speaks  with  authority  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  he  describes  most  in  detail,  having 
been  a  war  correspondent  in  Madrid 
through  the  whole  siege. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Guta  de  la  his- 
toria  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Secretaria 
Publica.  1944.  96  pages.  25  centavos. — 
The  second  volume  of  the  excellent 
“Biblioteca  £nciclop6dica  Popular,” 
neatly  printed  and  inexpensive.  We 
have  seen  the  following  volumes,  which 
we  list  in  the  order  of  their  publication: 
Pensamiento  americano;  Guta  de  la  his- 
toria  de  Mexico;  Historia  verdadera  de 
la  conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  by 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo;  two  Novelas 
Ejemplares  by  Cervantes  (Lm  gitanilla 
and  El  licenciado  Vidriera)\  Political 
writings  of  Benito  Juirez,  selected,  with 
a  prologue,  by  Andr6s  Henestrosa; 
Pequena  historia  de  Chile,  by  Luis  En¬ 
rique  Delano;  Plato’s  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates,  with  foreword  and  notes  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Ramos;  Historia  de  las  comunica- 
ciones  terrestres,  by  Ram6n  Garcia  Ruiz. 
— Alfonso  Teja  Zabre’s  Guta  is  admir¬ 
ably  constructed.  It  possesses  the  virtues 
of  accuracy,  clarity  and  simplicity  whose 
necessity  its  author  urges  in  his  preface, 
adding  that  a  text-book  of  native  history 
“must  resist  all  temptation  to  political 
whitewashing,  to  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  jealousy,  to  class  or  caste  resent¬ 
ment  and  to  religious  or  racial  hostility.” 

The  author  devotes  most  of  his  space 
to  the  crucial  moments  in  the  progress 
of  Mexican  history.  His  book  is  not  one 


of  the  cold  catalogues  which  such  books 
often  are,  crammed  with  useless  details. 
Battles,  chauvinism,  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  events  and  individuals,  are  re¬ 
placed  here  by  calm  and  sympathetic 
interpretation.  Readers  accustomed  to 
the  traditional  history  texts  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  method  followed  in  this 
work.  But  once  they  see  the  drift  of  this 
new  manner  of  interpreting  and  relat¬ 
ing  sociological  themes,  they  will  realize 
its  enormous  superiority  over  the  old 
procedure. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  El  pensamiento  de  Alberdi.  Selec- 
ci6n  y  prdlogo  de  Pablo  Rojas  Paz. 
Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1944.  167  pages. 
— This  book  opens  with  a  selection  from 
Juan  Bautista  Alberdi’s  work  commonly 
known  as  Las  Bases  {Bases  y  puntos  de 
partida  para  la  organizacidn  de  la  politica 
de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Valparaiso. 
1852).  A  brief  study  of  Alberdi’s  ideas, 
by  Jean  Juar6s,  and  a  rather  long  one  by 
Adolfo  Posada  fill  the  last  two-thirds  of 
the  volume.  Several  references  to  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  Alberdi’s  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  these  studies  and  omitted  in 
the  selections  indicate  that  the  selections 
should  have  been  given  preference  in 
the  distribution  of  space.  Commentaries 
and  appraisals  cannot  replace  the  orig¬ 
inal,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
like  Alberdi  who  knows  how  to  make 
himself  clear  to  the  common  people, 
those  people  whose  rights  he  so  gallant¬ 
ly  defends  against  tyranny.  Alberdi  calls 
the  despotic  government  of  this  time  in 
Latin  America  a  stupid  continuation  of 
the  Roman  patria  potestas,  a  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  based  on  outworn  traditions,  on 
the  cult  of  militarism,  the  glories  of  the 
past,  social  prejudice,  and  bookish  cul¬ 
ture.  Economic  liberalism  and  freedom 
of  immigration  are  the  only  remedies  for 
this  evil.  To  govern  is  to  populate  the 
country;  to  populate  is  to  increase  indus¬ 
try  and  wealth  and  thus  to  combat  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  social  and  individual  evils 
that  accompany  it.  A  just  Constitution 
for  the  Argentine  Republic  would  be 
one  inspired  by  that  of  the  state  of 
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California,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  eco¬ 
nomic  liberalism,  whose  advantages  the 
progress  of  that  state  in  contrast  with 
any  of  the  South  American  countries 
proves  unmistakably. 

Alberdi  wrote  for  the  Latin  America 
of  his  time.  Naturally  in  social  matters 
the  past  cannot  be  the  authority.  If, 
therefore,  this  book  is  offered  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  young  Argentines,  we  hope 
they  will  catch  the  spirit  of  these  noble 
exhortations,  even  though  they  cannot 
follow  their  letter. — Manuel  Olgutn. 
University  of  California. 

*  Hector  Escribar  Mpndiola.  Tratado 
de  derecho  del  trabajo.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944.  501  pages. — A 
treatise  on  legislation  concerning  labor. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
work  of  considerable  scope.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  first  formal  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  published  in  Chile.  Labor  laws,  as 
the  writer  points  out,  are  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment,  owing  to  the  rapid  strides 
which  labor  has  taken  in  the  last  few 
years.  Now  such  legislation  is  impera¬ 
tive  and  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
book  discusses  various  political  systems 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  labor.  Among 
them  are  Bolshevism,  Fascism,  Socialism 
in  its  various  aspects,  as  well  as  the  labor 
situation  in  the  United  States.  Viewed 
from  the  author’s  standpoint  we  are  not 
too  happily  situated  in  this  regard.  A 
subject  of  especial  interest  to  the  author 
is  Aprismo.  This  Peruvian  movement 
has  its  own  labor  problem,  as  well  as  a 
definite  plan  for  uniting  the  Latin- 
American  republics  into  a  political  bloc. 
The  main  feature  of  the  labor  plan  of 
Aprismo  is  to  raise  the  Indians  to  the 
level  of  free  men.  The  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  scholarly  writing. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

M  Vicente  Geigel  Polanco.  Valores  de 
Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  Editorial 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos.  1943.  173 
pages. — This  series  of  sketches  of  Puerto 
Rican  men  of  letters  and  statesmen  is  an 
excellent  supplement  to  Cayetano  Coll 
y  Toste’s  seventy-five  biographies  of 


illustrious  Puerto  Ricans  and  Neumann 
Candia’s  volume  on  Benefactores  y 
hombres  notables  de  Puerto  Rico.  Geigel 
is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Puerto  Rican 
independence.  He  is  one  of  the  excellent 
writers  of  the  island  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
realize  that  if  independence  is  ever  at¬ 
tained  it  will  not  come  through  force  but 
by  the  strength  of  solid  arguments,  com¬ 
bined  with  real  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Moreover,  since  Puerto 
Rico  is  a  small  state  without  great  ]X>ten- 
tial  resources,  these  arguments  and  this 
statesmanship  will  have  to  be  supported 
by  the  creation  of  constructive  political, 
social  and  economic  institutions  whose 
functioning  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  future  political  behaviour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  island,  or  of  their  ability  to  get 
on  without  any  foreign  aid  or  tutelage. 
Words  must  become  actions;  the  pen 
must  be  converted  into  a  plow.  There 
must  be  mental  and  spiritual  resource¬ 
fulness  as  well  as  unity  and  seriousness 
of  purpose.  This  reviewer  has  no  doubt 
that  the  task  can  be  accomplished,  but  it 
will  be  an  arduous  and  painful  process. 

Geigel  Polanco  is  one  of  Puerto  Rico’s 
most  capable  and  best-informed  political 
writers.  He  has  also  shown  considerable 
ability  and  insight  as  historian  and  as 
economist,  in  positions  where  sound 
judgment  was  the  cardinal  require¬ 
ment. — J.  M.  Herndndez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Jornadas  17  y  18.  Centro  de  Estudios 
Sociales.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1944.  77  and  133  pages. — Mexico’s 
Centro  de  Estudios  Sociales  holds  a 
weekly  discussion  meeting  based  on 
studies  by  its  teachers  and  guests.  Num¬ 
ber  17  is  an  examination  by  Professor 
Gonzalo  Robles  of  the  causes  of  Ibero- 
American  industrial  backwardness.  He 
reports  the  present  level  of  activity  in  a 
half  dozen  of  the  most  important  na¬ 
tions,  and  speculates  as  to  the  continent’s 
industrial  future.  His  summary  shows 
Argentina  at  present  in  the  lead  with  a 
per  capita  production  of  1 1 33  (contrast¬ 
ing  with  $283  in  the  U.  S.).  Next  comes 
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Chile  with  |72,  followed  by  Brazil’s  $33 
and  Mexico’s  $29.  He  sees  the  present 
crisis  as  full  of  warning  and  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  more  intensive  development  of 
national  industries,  and  while  he  can¬ 
not  predict  universal  industrialization 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  he  does 
foresee,  as  a  “child  of  necessity  or  step¬ 
child  of  nationalism,’’  more  manufac¬ 
turing  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  His 
plea  is  for  a  planned  development,  based 
on  an  economic-social  formula. 

Jornada  18  contains  a  compilation  by 
Vicente  Herrero,  the  Centro’s  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  based 
on  Leonardo  Pasquel’s  2-volume  Consti- 
tuciones  de  Amirica  (Mexico,  1943). 
From  this  compact  volume,  readers  can 
instantly  learn  the  differences  in  legal 
procedure  in  the  different  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  For  instance  page  32  con¬ 
trasts  the  citizenship  rights  of  married 
women,  as  set  down  in  each  constitution. 
Page  47  shows  which  legislatures  arc 
unicameral  and  which  bicameral,  and  so 
on,  for  all  topics  in  all  constitutions.  A 
schematic  oudinc  on  5  pages  tells  where 
to  look  for  any  of  this  information. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

El  pensamiento  de  Mariano  Moreno. 

Sclcccidn  y  prdlogo  de  Rodolfo 
Puiggros.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1942. 
172  pages. — A  popular  selection  intend¬ 
ed  to  present  the  main  aspects  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mariano  Moreno,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  leader  of  the  Argentinian 
Rcvolucion  de  Mayo.  The  excerpts  taken 
from  writings  belonging  to  the  period 
between  the  occupation  of  Buenos  Aires 
by  the  English  (1806)  and  Moreno’s 
exile  in  1811,  arc  sufficient  to  give  a 
clear  notion  of  the  political  ideals  and 
revolutionary  strategy  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Primera  Junta.  A  cold-blooded, 
revolutionary  Moreno  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  any  means  conducive  to  the  cause 
of  national  independence  (no  matter 
how  cruel  or  hypocritical  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  today)  such  as  murder,  trea¬ 
son,  bribery,  exploitation  of  other  poten¬ 
tates’  political  ambition  against  Spain. 


Fortunately,  no  sooner  were  the  first 
dangers  passed  than  this  rugged  oppor¬ 
tunism  gives  way  to  a  not  less  fervent 
appeal  for  a  prompt  organization  of  the 
Republic  under  a  democratic  constitu¬ 
tion.  Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  instruction  of  the  masses 
are  Moreno’s  most  cherished  ideals.  If 
the  content  of  this  book  is  offered  as  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  younger  generation  in 
Argentina,  we  hope  they  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  only  by  this  latter  aspect  of 
Moreno’s  thought. — Manuel  Olgutn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Tentativas  y  Orien- 
taciones.  Mexico.  Nuevo  Mundo. 
1944.  230  pages. — Alfonso  Reyes  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  delicate  and 
exact  scholarship  in  many  publications, 
including  Chapters  of  Spanish  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Cuestiones  Gongorinas.  The 
ten  articles  and  lectures  which  form  the 
present  volume  are  dated  from  1937  to 
1943.  They  contain  many  interesting 
pages  and  are  written  throughout  in  a 
clear,  scholarly  and  attractive  style.  He 
traces  (pages  46-48)  the  rise  and  progress 
of  cosmopolitanism  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time,  but  notes  the 
narrowing  influence  of  Socialism,  which 
“in  its  intense  desire  to  socialize  every¬ 
thing  hesitates  in  practice  between  psy¬ 
chological  utopias  and  tyranny”  (page 
124),  although  he  appears  to  be  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  its  case  is  not  desperate.  He 
considers  that  “the  evil  of  our  times,  the 
disease  of  contemporary  thought,  con¬ 
sists  in  a  certain  distortion  of  the  critical 
sense,  a  certain  weakening  of  the  power 
of  resistance,  resistance  against  fallacious 
doctrines,  logical  contradictions,  conven¬ 
tional  ideas  and  automatic  imitation” 
(page  122).  The  coming  economic  up¬ 
heaval  may,  he  thinks,  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  in  that  it  will  free  the  action  of 
the  New  World  from  hampering  impedi¬ 
ments  which  clogged  the  machinery 
(page  145).  Another  asset  (page  222) 
will  be  the  international  composition  of 
the  New  World,  which  should  facilitate 
the  working  out  of  an  international  ex¬ 
change  of  material  comforts  and  of  lit- 
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crary  and  historical  cultures. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Jorge  Guillen.  La  poitica  de  BScquer. 

New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1943. 
59  pages. — “Bccquer  becomes  BA:quer 
only  when  surrounded  by  dreams,”  de¬ 
clares  Jorge  Guillen,  and  from  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Spanish  poet  he  culls  and  classifies  some 
of  his  ideas.  First  those  dealing  with 
poetry — Poetry  in  Action  and  Written 
Poetry;  Poetry,  Love  and  Religion;  and 
Femininity  in  Poetry.  Concerning  Poetry 
and  Love  Guillen  quotes  ^ma  XXL — 
B«:quer  was  interested  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  and  his  critic  brings  many 
appropriate  quotations  from  his  prose 
as  well  as  from  Rima  III.  The  chapter  on 
Sentimiento,  Memoria,  Imaginacidn  is 
built  mainly  of  citations  from  the  Cartas 
literarias  a  una  mujer.  Then  come 
Dreams  and  Insomnia,  the  Brain,  In¬ 
spiration  and  Reason,  a  discussion  of  the 
connotations  of  the  word  “po^tica,”  and 
a  final  section  on  Imaginacidn  y  realidad. 
Stimulating,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  writ¬ 
er  may  change  his  mind  many  times  in 
so  long  a  period,  so  that  one  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  absolute  consistency  or  unity. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Guia  del 
lector  del  Quijote.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  Second  Edition.  1943. 
234  pages.  $2.50  m/n. — A  second  edi¬ 
tion,  after  two  decades,  of  Madariaga’s 
essay  on  the  Quijote,  which  easily  ranks 
with  Unamuno’s  Vida  or  with  Ortega  y 
Gasset’s  Meditacidn.  Because  he  finds 
and  analyzes  a  confusion  of  purpose  in 
Cervantes,  Madariaga  proposes  diat  he, 
like  most  Spaniards,  had  greater  creative 
than  critical  powers,  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  profundity  and  vitality  of  his 
own  work.  While  this  is  an  interesting 
thesis  it  belies  the  older  one:  Ex  nihilo 
nihil.  The  greater  part  of  the  essay  is 
devoted  to  the  relation  of  Sancho  and 
Don  Quijote  to  each  other,  a  relationship 
which  popularly  has  been  oversimplified. 
Madariaga  finds  them  not  opposed,  but 
each  containing  elements  of  the  other, 
each  developing  toward  the  other  until 


the  roles  are  almost  transposed.  Explain¬ 
ing  his  temerity  in  approaching  an  ex¬ 
hausted  subject,  Madariaga  says,  “The 
Cathedral  of  Chartres,  Hamlet,  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  Moses  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  arc  not  for  us  what  they  were  for 
the  contemporaries  of  their  creators,  for 
they  have  since  absorbed  centuries  of 
human  experience.”  But  the  subject  of 
the  Quijote  is  in  a  sense  congenitally 
exhausted,  for  it  is  futile  to  write  lab¬ 
yrinthine  criticisms  of  a  book  whose 
chief  greatness  lies  in  that  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  obvious  to  every  reader. 
Madariaga  does  not  struggle  against  this 
limitation,  but  accepts  it,  and  it  is  around 
the  obvious  that  he  builds  his  graceful 
and  reasonable  prose,  mindful  always  of 
his  own  dictum,  “Criticism  is  art,  or  it  is 
not  criticism.” — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

^  Victor  P^rez  Petit.  En  la  Atenas  del 
Plata.  Montevideo.  Edicidn  Nacional. 
1944.  432  pages. — This  Volume  Eleven 
of  the  Ohras  Completas  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Uruguayan  deals,  as  its  tide 
indicates,  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Montevideo.  (The  name  “Athens  of  the 
Plata”  may  not  belong  properly  to 
Montevideo— some  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  Buenos  Aires  that  should  bear  it 
— but  it  is  often  applied  to  the  smaller 
city.)  The  six  essays  that  make  up  the 
book  arc  entided:  El  Padre  LarraHaga; 
El  Ateneo  del  Uruguay;  Eduardo  Ace¬ 
vedo  Diaz;  El  espiritu  de  Rodd;  Un  libro 
del  Dr.  Melidn  Lafinur;  Daniel  Mar¬ 
tinez  Vigil.  A  wide  chronology:  Padre 
Larranaga  was  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Rod6  was  sdll  writing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  The 
unity  of  the  book  consists  in  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  author,  whose  vivid  and 
valuable  pages  are  as  admirably  written 
as  they  are  learned  and  scholarly.  But, 
for  this  reviewer  at  least,  some  of  the  es¬ 
says  are  better  than  others.  It  is  in  the 
chapters  on  Rodo  and  the  novelist 
Eduardo  Acevedo  Diaz  that  the  essayist 
and  stylist  Victor  Perez  Petit  has  done 
his  most  skilful  work. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 
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Adriana  Cros.  Cuatro  paredes. 

Rosario,  Argentina.  Ruiz.  1944.  270 
pages. — A  young  Belgian  who  in  the 
first  World  War  lost  all  his  family  under 
the  most  harrowing  circumstances,  has 
become  a  cynic  and  an  atheist,  a  hater  of 
mankind  and  an  anarchist.  Sent  to 
Buenos  Aires  as  a  propagandist  of 
anarchism,  he  is  successively  mistreated 
by  three  persons,  two  men  and  a  woman, 
in  whom  he  has  reposed  confidence.  He 
calls  one  an  egotist,  another  a  fanatic, 
the  third  a  hypocrite,  and  chalks  up 
those  three  names  on  three  walls  of  his 
room.  But  at  this  juncture  he  meets  a 
woman  whose  goodness  and  compassion 
stir  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  him,  and  he 
labels  the  fourth  wall  Love.  There  is 
much  cruelty  in  the  book.  All  the  good 
characters  meet  painful  death,  but  the 
author  is  convinced  that  their  sacrifice 
was  not  in  vain,  and  that  mankind  bene¬ 
fits  from  their  unselfishness. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Gaston  Gori.  Vidas  sin  rumbo.  Santa 

Fe  y  Buenos  Aires.  Colmegna.  1943. 
128  pages. — The  title  of  this  book  indi¬ 
cates  its  character.  Its  ten  soberly  and 
skilfully  presented  sketches  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  deep  human  emotion,  their 
psychological  accuracy,  their  austere 
realism.  Gaston  Gori  feels  deeply  and 
expresses  powerfully  his  pity  for  the 
“vidas  sin  rumbo,”  the  wrecked  lives 
which  he  approaches  with  the  sympathy 
that  inspires  the  highest  art.  We  were 
especially  impressed  by  the  story  called 
Un  hombre  al  margen  de  la  historia, 
which  describes  the  chance  meeting  on 
the  street,  at  night  and  in  the  rain,  of  a 
sick  girl  and  a  penniless  boy;  Una 
muerte  aleccionadora,  especially  the 
juncture  where  the  hunter,  who  has 
killed  a  rabbit,  has  a  horrible  dream  in 
which  the  rabbit,  the  moment  before  the 
hunter  pulls  the  trigger,  is  transformed 
into  a  litde  child;  El  matrimonio  Pas- 
torre,  a  masterpiece  of  profound  pathos; 
and  finally,  Vidas  sin  rumbo  o  dos 
amigos  y  un  gato,  the  longest  story  in  the 
book,  an  achievement  which  proves  that 
Gaston  Gori  has  the  stuff  of  a  novelist  in 


him.  Gori  is  also  a  poet  and  an  essayist, 
and  in  1940  he  published  a  book  on  Ana- 
tole  France. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Humberto  Jaramillo  Angel.  Tem- 
peratura.  Manizales,  Colombia.  Im- 

prenta  Oficial.  1944.  232  pages. — The 
Colombian  poet,  novelist  and  essayist 
who  signs  this  book  is  a  restless  and  fas¬ 
cinating  personality.  The  book  consists 
of  a  score  of  short  stories,  very  varied  in 
inspiration,  but  perfeedy  united  by  the 
extremely  personal  manner  with  which 
the  author  brings  his  visions  to  a  focus. 
“Visions”  is  the  accurate  word:  these 
dense,  intriguing  pages,  with  their 
wealth  of  human  and  lyric  substance, 
are  crammed  with  visions.  Alfonso  Fer¬ 
nandez  declares  very  jusdy,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Foreword,  that  Jaramillo  Angel  is 
thoroughly  independent  and  thoroughly 
genuine.  With  all  its  aesthedc  and  hu¬ 
man  merits,  this  is  a  strange  book,  in 
which  a  certain  rudeness  coexists  har¬ 
moniously  with  touches  of  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  in  which  psychologic  profundity 
co-operates  with  breadth  of  imaginadon. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  El  30  de 
febrero.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1943.  335  pages.  $2.00. — ^Laguerre  uses 
the  thinnest  and  tritest  of  plots  as  a  rack 
on  which  to  hang  a  series  of  scenes  from 
life  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  students  and  their  activides  (chiefly 
extra-curricular)  arc  amusing  and  inter¬ 
esting;  but  they  somehow  fail  to  fit  with 
the  somber  story  of  the  orphan  boy 
Tedfilo  and  his  personal  tragedy. — Olive 
Hawes.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

^  Lope  de  Vega.  El  sembrar  en  buena 
tierra.  A  critical  and  annotated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  autograph  manuscript  by 
William  L.  Fichtcr.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1944.  xiv-|-247  pages. 
— Professor  Fichtcr’s  edition  of  this  play 
(written  in  1616,  nineteen  years  before 
the  poet’s  death)  will  rank  with  the  best 
of  those  editions  of  individual  plays  of 
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the  great  Spanish  dramatists  which  have 
been  so  welcome  a  feature  of  recent 
scholarship.  It  is  admirably  thorough  and 
scholarly  in  text,  introduction  and  notes, 
in  all  of  which  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
drudgery,  the  necessary  and  not  unat¬ 
tractive  condition  of  all  true  scholarship 
as  of  all  great  art,  is  never  allowed  to 
intrude  upon  the  reader.  The  wine  has 
come  clear,  the  lamp  for  all  its  midnight 
oil  burns  brightly  for  our  benefit.  This  is 
not  a  great  play  (poor  Grillparzer  com¬ 
plained  that  there  was  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary  about  it),  but  it  is  rapid,  interest¬ 
ing  and  vivid,  throwing  many  a  realistic 
sidelight  on  life  in  Madrid  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  character  drawing  is 
clear  and  sustained.  The  versification  has 
the  smooth  flow  which  is  characteristic 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  to  prove  that  he  could 
not  have  written  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla. 
Tlie  facsimile  of  folio  16,  reproduced  in 
this  edition  (page  144)  shows  that  he 
possessed  the  art  to  blot,  almost  to  the 
printer’s  despair,  but  usually  this  only 
meant  the  substitution  of  one  mellifluous 
octosyllable  by  another,  not  a  deliberate 
correction  of  style.  Professor  Fichter  em¬ 
phasizes  the  moralizing  character  of  the 
play,  the  ethical  element  which  G.  K. 
Chesterton  considered  must  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  great  literature  and  which 
certainly  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Spanish  literature  for  all  its  directness 
and  gaiety. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Arrieros. 

Secunda  edicion.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944. 
223  pages. — The  purpose  of  the  author 
is  to  preserve  something  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  speech  of  a  disappearing  profes¬ 
sion.  His  hero  is  well  dubbed  Refranero 
for  he  vies  with  Sancho  in  his  love  of 
proverbs.  He  declares  that  all  his  class 
share  this  propensity.  “Dados  a  los 
refranes,  lo  somos  todos  los  arrieros.” 
And  to  a  bewildered  travelling  salesman: 
“Es  que  usted  no  conoce  a  estos  hombres: 
todo  lo  resuelven  con  un  proloquio,  que 
sacan  quien  sabe  de  donde.”  The  un¬ 
initiated  reader  would  also  welcome  a 


glossary  for  much  of  the  fun  is  lost  by 
failure  to  catch  the  connotation  of  spicy 
local  terms.  Besides  the  proverbs  the 
book  presents  in  rapid  dramatic  scenes 
the  mores  of  these  errant  philosophers. 
It  well  deserved  the  national  literary 
prize  awarded  to  the  author. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Eduardo  Luquin.  hos  perros  fan- 
tasmas.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Ibero 
Americanas.  1943. 255  pages. — ^From  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy  in 
Quito  comes  a  realistic  novel  of  student 
life  in  Mexico,  the  story  of  Roberto  Ar- 
tela,  student  of  law,  in  a  cheap  boarding 
house.  He  meets  the  tubercular  Eulalia, 
mistress  of  the  rascal  Gonzilez,  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  deals  with  the  plotting 
of  Gonzilez  to  discredit  his  rival  Ro¬ 
berto.  Part  of  the  action  takes  place  in 
the  office  of  a  lawyer  who  is  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Roberto  is  pawning  and  steal¬ 
ing  his  books. 

It  is  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  Indian- 
Spanish  clash  of  interests  in  Mexico,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  suicide  of  Eulalia  when  she 
learns  she  has  no  chance  to  get  well.  But 
it  is  well  written  by  a  novelist  who  has 
already  shown  his  ability  in  the  novel 
Los  Embozados. — W.  K.  J. 

^  A.  Nunez  Alonso.  Konco.  Mexico. 

Editorial  Stylo.  1943.  352  pages.  $5. 
m.-n. — Three  women  and  one  love  make 
up  the  life  of  Wenceslao  Martin,  mil¬ 
lionaire  of  unknown  nationality,  in  this 
novel  of  Big  Business  in  Mexico.  His 
first  wife,  Carlota,  represents  Martin’s 
attempts  to  combine  love  and  marriage. 
She  takes  a  lover  and  he  divorces  her. 
His  mistress,  Helen  Malvyn,  whom  he 
loves  during  a  thunderstorm,  remains 
only  till  she  discovers  that  her  lover 
caused  her  father’s  suicide  after  a  busi¬ 
ness  failure.  Elena,  daughter  of  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  appeals  to  him  because  of  her  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  though  he  finds  himself 
incapable  of  loving  her  after  marriage. 

The  jacket  blurb  gives  the  almost  un¬ 
believable  information  that  this  is  a  first 
novel.  In  its  extensive  canvas,  covering 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  and  the 
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ramifications  of  a  world  business  organ¬ 
ization,  it  is  an  excellent  job,  showing 
what  the  world  might  be  if  more  mil¬ 
lionaires  began  questioning  the  benefits 
of  piling  up  money. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Adalberto  Ortiz,  fuyungo  (Historia 
de  un  negro,  una  isla,  y  otros  negros). 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1943.  268 
pages. — Latin  American  novelists  have 
written  a  great  deal  about  the  Indians. 
The  Ecuadorean  Adalberto  Ortiz  tells, 
in  a  story  judged  the  best  Ecuadorean 
novel  of  1942,  the  tragedy  of  a  negro  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Esmeralda  region,  only  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Equator. 

The  first  page  or  two  explain  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  ten-page  glossary.  The  title 
itself  is  the  Cayapa  Indian  word  mean¬ 
ing  “monkey,  devil,  and  black  man.” 
Ascension  Lastia,  the  chief  character, 
has  touches  of  all  three.  He  was  born 
hating  the  whites,  then  gradually  ac¬ 
quires  tolerance  for  them  and  at  the  end 
dies  valiently  fighting  the  Peruvians  in 
defense  of  his  country.  But  in  between, 
his  eventful  life  covering  the  period  up 
to  1939  takes  him  to  the  jungles,  shows 
him  in  love  affairs  with  the  negress 
Afrodita,  the  Indian  Pancha,  and  the 
white  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  by  whom 
he  has  a  child  in  spite  of  his  preachment 
against  half-breeds. 

Though  robbed  by  the  whites,  who 
buy  his  balsa  wood,  tobacco,  and  tagua, 
he  has  complimentary  words  for  the 
foreigners  who  spend  their  money  to 
develop  the  resources  of  Ecuador. 

There  are  touches  of  poetry  in  this 
grim  book,  especially  the  Otdo  y  ojo  de  la 
selva  which  precedes  each  chapter.  It  is 
a  fascinating  story  that  merits  its  honors. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
americanas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1944.  636  pages. — This  anthology 
of  readings  from  the  works  of  Spanish- 
American  writers  is  designed  by  the 
author  for  use  in  the  Chilean  schools. 
There  are  represented  in  the  text  some 
twelve  countries.  In  a  total  of  about  75 
authors  cited,  some  twenty  are  Chileans, 


which  is,  perhaps,  natural  in  a  book  for 
school  use  in  Chile.  The  selections  are 
modern,  going  back  no  farther  than 
Blest  Gana  and  Ricardo  Palma.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  novel,  the  short  story, 
the  essay,  lyric  poetry  and  even  some 
fragments  of  epics,  of  which  the  one 
most  quoted  is  Martin  Fierro.  Sr.  Scarpa 
has  already  published  anthologies,  one 
of  Spanish  religious  poetry  and  another 
of  love  poetry.  He  is  professor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Universidad  Catdlica  de 
Chile. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Roberto 
d'Evreux.  118  pages. — Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa.  116  pages. — La  parte  del  ledn. 
Ill  pages. — San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Imprenta  Venezuela  (Estab.  Tipografico 
de  Gonzalez).  1944. — The  first  play 
written  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  performed 
there  in  1856,  was  Roberto  d’Evreux,  the 
four-act  historical  tragedy  with  romantic 
trimmings  reprinted  in  San  Juan  last 
year  with  two  others  by  the  same  author. 
These  dramas  are  no  literary  master¬ 
pieces  but  they  are  interesting  as  links 
between  the  classical  drama  of  Spain  and 
France  and  the  more  naturalistic  and 
symbolic  stage  productions  of  today. — 
In  a  long  critical  preface  to  Roberto 
d’Evreux,  Tapia  describes  his  study  of 
Queen  Elizal^th  (Isabel  de  Tudor  in 
Spanish)  and  her  favorite,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Earl  of  Essex,  and  points  out  the 
differences  between  his  treatment  and 
those  of  de  la  Calpren^de,  Boyer,  and 
Thomas  Corneille.  He  was  evidently  un¬ 
aware  of  the  Commedia  dell’ arte  version 
of  the  story  and  of  the  late  English  17th 
century  tragedies  by  Jones  and  Banks, 
yet  in  the  main  he  follows  the  traditional 
episodes  common  to  all  dramatizations, 
including  the  famous  apochryphal  ring 
story  and  a  non-historical  lady  love  for 
Essex. — In  the  second  tragedy,  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  1872,  the  leading  lady  is  an  In¬ 
dian  princess  beloved  by  Balboa  and 
doomed  to  suffer  for  her  love  through  a 
series  of  melodramatic  plots  and  a  tearful 
conclusion.  Rhetoric  and  noble  senti¬ 
ments  abound  in  the  verse  of  this  play 
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and  make  it  seem  more  old-fashioned 
than  the  other  two  prose  dramas. — The 
last  of  these,  originally  printed  in  1880, 
is  perhaps  the  most  stage-worthy  of  the 
three,  though  its  material  is  not  new,  be¬ 
ing  the  conventional  opposition  between 
a  virtuous,  unhappy  wife,  her  adulterous 
but  jealous  husband,  his  worldly  mistress 
and  a  former  admirer  of  the  wife,  long 
believed  dead,  who  returns  to  tempt  her. 
There  is  some  dramatic  tension  through¬ 
out,  in  spite  of  obvious  exposition,  long 
soliloquies  and  numerous  asides,  and 
there  is  some  implied  criticism  of  the 
double  standard,  so  readily  supported  by 
most  Latin  19th  century  writers, — pos¬ 
sibly  a  slight  influence  here  of  Dumas 
fils,  though  no  glimpse  of  Ibsen’s  great 
shadow  either  in  theme  or  style. 

Such  plays  as  these  might  be  accept¬ 
ably  performed  today  in  some  Latin 
American  theaters  and  might  be  read 
with  profit  in  some  North  American 
academic  classrooms,  though  with  Bena- 
vente  and  Garcia-Lorca  available  and  so 
much  more  enjoyable,  Tapia  even  in  this 
carefully  produced  edition  can  hardly 
attain  wide  recognition  outside  his  own 
country. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Teodoro  Torres.  Golondrina.  Me¬ 
xico.  Editora  Mexicana.  1944.  350 
pages.  $6.00  m/n. — The  late  Teodoro 
Torres,  journalist,  editor,  novelist,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  recently  organized  Academia 
Mexicana  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academia  Espanola,  was  a  man  of 
talent  and  one  of  the  fine  natures  of  his 
generation.  This  reviewer  felt  his  death 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  Teodoro 
Torres  loved  his  profession  as  he  did  his 
family,  and  he  was  one  of  the  high-mind¬ 
ed  journalists  who  do  much  to  lift  the 
ethical  average  of  that  much-criticized 
fraternity.  His  novel  La  Patria  Perdida 
(see  our  Autumn,  1944,  number  at  page 
400)  is  the  most  important  Mexican  lit¬ 
erary  contribution  to  the  painful  problem 
of  Mexican  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Golondrina,  also,  is  a  problem 
novel,  the  problem  stemming  this  time 
from  the  average  Mexican’s  egoism,  his 


turbulence  and  his  lack  of  genuine  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  suffering,  aspiring,  beautiful 
country  which  Torres  himself  loved  so 
passionately.  It  is  strange  that  this 
twentieth<entury  social  document  is  in¬ 
tertwined  with  a  romantic  talc  of  a  mar¬ 
velously  beautiful,  much-maltreated 
maiden,  told  almost  as  it  might  have  been 
told  by  Altamirano  or  Jorge  Isaacs. — 
Both  the  ambitious  novels  of  Teodoro 
Torres  have  in  them  a  large  clement  of 
the  guide-book.  The  beautiful  section  on 
Pdtzcuaro  in  the  earlier  novel  has  its 
counterpart  here  in  an  affectionate,  if 
also  statistical,  chapter  on  San  Luis 
Potosi. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Josefina  Lercna  Acevedo  dc  Blixen. 

Poetas  armenios.  Montevideo.  Centro 
dc  Estudios  Armenios  del  Uruguay. 
1943.  288  pages. — The  compiler  of  this 
volume  is  a  writer  of  wide  culture.  Her 
most  important  publication  is  her  study 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Carlos  Reylcs, 
published  in  1943,  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  subject. 
This  anthology  of  Armenian  poems  is  a 
feast  for  the  spirit.  In  her  long  and  fas¬ 
cinating  Introduction,  as  she  records  the 
history  of  Armenian  poetry,  she  notes 
that  it  rises  above  nationalism  to  the 
broadly  human.  She  underlines  the  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  Armenian  writers  and  arrives  at 
shrewd  and  just  conclusions  as  to 
Armenian  psychology.  The  section  of 
her  book  that  deals  with  the  modern  lit¬ 
erature  seemed  to  us  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  but  the  whole  book  is  appealing, 
bound  together  as  it  is  by  a  constant 
warmth  of  emotion  and  vividness  of 
imagination.  The  translations,  which  arc 
the  work  of  Josefina  Lcrena  A.  dc 
Blixen  herself  (they  arc  based  generally 
on  French  versions)  are  correct  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  The  delicate  and  scholarly  com¬ 
ments  with  which  the  anthologist  in¬ 
troduces  each  chapter  proves  her  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  Armenian  poetry 
and  show  the  stylistic  virtues  for  which 
this  Uruguayan  authoress  is  noted. — 
Gastdn  Figueira. 
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Manuel  Altolaguirre.  Poemas  de  las 
Islas  Invitadas.  Mexico.  Litoral 
(Talleres  Grdficos  de  Educacidn).  1944. 
163  pages. — Luis  Pales  Matos.  Tuntun 
depasaygrifena.  Poemas  Afroantillanos. 
San  Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puer- 
torriquenos.  1937.  136  pages.  $1.00. — 
Antonio  Montalvo.  Camino.  Quito.  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Educacidn.  148  pages. — Pedro 
Rivero.  El  mar  de  las  perlas.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1943.  122  pages. — Augusto  Arias. 
Viaje.  Quito.  Talleres  Grificos  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1943.  102  pages. — Campio 

Carpio.  Milicias  de  la  Aurora.  Buenos 
Aires.  Arco  Iris  (Editorial  Araujo).  69 
pages. — Clara  Lair.  Arras  de  cristal.  San 
Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorri- 
quenos.  1937.  85  pages.  $1.00  U.  S. — 
Emilio  Prados.  Minima  Muerte.  Mexico. 
Tezonde.  147  pages. — Jose  Antonio 
Davila.  Vendimia  (1917-1939).  San 
Juan.  Biblioteca  del  Ateneo  Puertorri- 
queno.  1940.  159  pages. — M.  A.  Puga. 
Elegia  a  la  muerte  de  Le6n  Trotzl{y. 
Lima.  Con  el  Autor.  1943. 27  pages. — Id. 
3  poemas  civiles.  Lima.  Con  el  Autor. 
1943. 35  pages. — The  melodiously  melan¬ 
choly  verses  of  the  Spanish  refugee 
Manuel  Altolaguirre  open  with  a  flowery 
and  only  partly  intelligible  foreword  by 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  The  noblest  of 
these  poems  by  a  “manipulador  honrado 
de  la  emocion  de  fondo”  is  his  Romance 
de  Saturnino  Ruiz,  obrero  impresor,  a 
tribute  to  his  printer,  killed  in  the 
struggle  against  Franco. — The  negro 
poems  of  Luis  Pales  Matos  remind  us  of 
Vachel  Lindsay  and  Langston  Hughes, 
but  Professor  Angel  Valbuena  Prat,  in 
his  appreciative  Foreword  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  declares  that  Pales  Matos’  earlier 
poems  were  published  before  he  knew 
anything  about  those  North  American 
poets.  He  has  caught  the  strident  poetry 
of  the  Afro-American  soul  as  well  as  any 
other  writer  in  the  world.  His  negro 
dance,  Candombe,  plays  savagely  on  all 
the  senses,  even  the  sense  of  smell;  but 
there  is  the  tenderest  beauty  in  Lullaby: 

Ay,  pobre  de  mi  alma 

Que  atraviesa  estos  yermos, 

Y  que  va  de  puntillas,  suavemente, 

Para  no  despertar  su  propio  sueHo! 


— Antonio  Montalvo  is  a  pensive  poet, 
and  writes  much  of  “saudades.”  He  has 
a  sensitive  appreciation  of  nature,  and  he 
loves  to  recreate  the  romantic  past.  He  is 
particularly  skilful  with  the  sonnet. — 
Pedro  Rivero  is  a  lawyer  and  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  a  traveler  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
His  “Perlas”  are  carefully  constructed 
sonnets,  sober,  crystal-clear,  pleasing.  He 
says  of  his  own  work:  “Mi  libro,  pues, 
es  un  libro  sin  ques,"  which  is  all  to  the 
good.  He  says  also:  “La  poesia  es  la  miel 
de  la  vida,”  which  to  some  poets  may 
seem  over-modest. — Augusto  Arias, 
standard  critic  and  historian  of  litera¬ 
ture,  is  a  skilful  poet  who  handles  many 
forms  and  many  themes.  Unusually  fine 
in  this  collection  arc  the  long  poems 
Bolivar  en  Roma  and  Juan  Silveti, 
Torero  de  Mexico. — Campio  Carpio’s 
handsomely  printed  and  happily  tided 
collection  opens  hopefully  with  a  poem 
addressed  to  the 

Jdvenes  poetas  del  mundo, 
forjadores  de  promesa  escrita, 

and  cheerfully  paraphrases  the  Biblical 
prophecy  that 

Cuando  el  caHdn  enmudezea 
serd  la  maquinaria  guerrera 
en  rejas  de  arado  trocada  . . . 

Clara  Lair’s  score  of  sparkling  gems  of 
verse  arc  worthy  of  their  pretty  title. 
There  is  something  in  lines  like  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Petronio: 

Mejor  que  en  el  rosal 
la  rosa  estaba  en  su  ojal . . . 

or  the  swift  ecstasy  of  Impromptu,  that 
sets  Clara  Lair  audaciously  and  charm¬ 
ingly  apart. — Emilio  Prados,  for  all  his 
musical  simplicity  of  form,  is  the  earnest 
rcasoncr  among  the  poets.  He  sings  in 
paradoxes,  since  life  is  a  paradox: 

A  la  vez  que  soy  no  soy, 
pero  he  de  llegar  a  ser 
lo  que  quisiera  ser  hoy, 
cuando  entienda  que  el  no  ser 
es  ser  lo  mismo  que  estoy  . . . 

— The  distinguished  verses  of  Jos^  An¬ 
tonio  Ddvila  arc  the  product  of  a  mature 
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mind  with  a  constant  scholarly  turn. 
Poems  like  Btblica  (the  mother  of  Jesus 
and  the  mother  of  Judas)  should  live 
long. — Mario  A.  Puga  is  quite  as  much 
propagandist  as  poet,  but  his  propa- 
gandism  springs  from  a  spirit  of  hot  con¬ 
viction  which  melts  his  dogmas  into  in¬ 
dignant  lyrics. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Jos^  Batres  Montufar.  Poesias. 

Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional. 
1944. — The  “Sociedad  de  Geografia  e 
Historia  de  Guatemala”  publishes  this 
edition  of  the  works  of  Jose  Batres  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  his 
death.  The  edition  follows  the  one  pre¬ 
pared  in  1940  by  the  ex-Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  in  Washington,  Adrian 
Recinos. — Batres  is  Guatemala’s  most 
famous  poet.  His  best  writing  is  narra¬ 
tive  poetry.  There  is  in  his  work  no 
originality  in  form  or  themes.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fashion  of  his  age,  which  was 
fond  of  talcs  in  verse,  and  imitated  the 
Italian  Casti  and  the  Englishman  Byron. 
But  the  fresh  charm  of  Batres’  tempera¬ 
ment,  his  grace  and  lightness  of  touch, 
together  with  the  simplicity  of  his  style, 
give  these  talcs  a  very  personal  feel  which 
has  saved  and  will  save  their  author  from 
oblivion.  The  title  Tradiciones  Guate- 
maltecas  under  which  the  three  cheerful 
tales  arc  grouped  is  not  intended  to  leave 
the  impression  that  they  are  simon-pure 
national  traditions,  like  for  example 
the  “tradiciones  Peruanas”  of  Ricardo 
Palma. — Fausto  Soto.  Embassy  of  Chile, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Antologia.  La 

Habana.  Albino  Rodriguez.  1944. 
276  pages. — Miguel  A.  Macau  has 
gathered  into  this  Antologia  all  his  pre¬ 
viously  printed  poetry.  There  were  four 
volumes — Harpas  de  alba,  Flores  del 
Trdpico,  Ltrica  Saturnal  and  Ritmos  de 
ideal.  Paz  perdida,  an  epic-lyric  poem 
written  in  1916  and  awarded  a  prize  in 
the  floral  games  of  Oriente,  is  also  in¬ 
cluded. — Macau  has  written  considerable 
prose,  including  several  plays,  but  he  is 
best  known  for  his  verse.  In  the  An¬ 
tologia  we  can  trace  his  poetic  develop¬ 


ment  from  the  earliest  poems  in  Harpas 
de  alba,  which  appeared  when  he  was 
nineteen,  to  his  most  recent  verses,  which 
treat  of  the  chaotic  world  of  today.  The 
verses  of  Harpas  de  alba  show  a  refresh¬ 
ing  candor  and  simplicity.  Flores  del 
Trdpico  have  more  polish  and  show 
more  maturity.  El  Mensajero  Mambi, 
for  instance,  is  tinged  with  modernism. 
Paz  perdida  is  the  most  pretentious  poem 
in  the  Antologia  and  well  deserved  the 
prize  it  won  in  the  Floral  Games.  To 
many,  however,  such  poems  as:  Si  tu  me 
quisierasi  from  Ritmos  del  ideal  arc  more 
appealing  and  poignant.  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
poems  which  treat  of  our  country  and 
civilization. — Marshall  Nunn.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama. 

^  Emma  Perez.  Isla  con  sol.  Poesia  cn 
la  escuela.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
1945.  xvi4-508  pages.  $2.50  m/n. — 
Emma  Perez’s  selection  of  poems  for 
the  children  in  the  Cuban  schools  was  an 
excellent  idea,  and  a  large  part  of  her 
extensive  collection  is  very  successful, 
especially  the  cradle-songs  and  the  poems 
of  folkloristic  origin.  She  has  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  what  children’s  poetry  should 
be.  She  knows  that  it  cannot  moralize, 
that  it  cannot  even  be  instructive  in  the 
pedagogical  sense;  and  she  accomplishes 
the  difficult  feat  of  maintaining  sim¬ 
plicity  of  form.  The  line  that  separates 
simplicity  from  inanity  and  vulgarity,  it 
is  true,  is  so  tenuous  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overstep  it  at  times.  Her  chief 
fault  is  an  occasional  excess  of  maternal 
tenderness,  an  emotion  which  is  always 
appropriate  in  cradle-songs  but  is  less  so 
in  the  poems  intended  for  larger  chil¬ 
dren,  since  these  young  persons  have  in 
the  course  of  time  acquired  sentiments 
of  their  own  and  no  longer  subsist  on 
those  supplied  them  by  adults. — The 
book  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  author’s  example  will 
be  followed  by  other  Spanish  poets,  since 
our  language  is  still  poor  in  literature 
and  art  intended  for  children. — Fausto 
Soto.  Cuban  Embassy,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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^  Luis  Oyarzun.  Poemas  en  prosa. 

Santiago  dc  Chile.  “El  Esfucrzo.” 
1943.  32  pages. — ^This  delicately  printed 
plaquette  contains  ten  prose  poems  and 
a  “verso  final”  in  harmonious  hendeca- 
syllables.  The  prose  poems,  which  vary 
greatly  in  length,  richly  imaginative  in 
style  and  throbbing  with  profound  emo¬ 
tion,  now  and  then  reach  heights  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  intensity.  They  confirm  the 
excellent  impression  produced  by  the 
poet’s  earlier  work.  In  1940  he  received 
the  prize  of  the  Sociedad  de  Escritores 
de  Chile  (for  unpublished  collections) 
for  his  superrealist  Murallas  del  sueno. 
— Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Juan  Manuel  Ruiz  Esparza.  El 

desierto  iluminado.  Poema  en  tres 
cantos.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1943. — It  is  legitimate  to  write  verses 
without  a  definite  purpose,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  singing.  It  may  even  be 
argued  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  natural  activity  of  a  poet.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  write  verses  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  getting  a  book  published. 

A  very  expressive  idea  from  this  poem 
is  the  one  which  runs:  “Estoy  por 
despertar  y  la  aurora  no  llega.”  Even 
when  the  dawn  does  come,  it  brings  light 
only  to  the  eyes  that  are  able  to  see  it. 
The  stubbornest  effort  cannot  bring 
light  out  of  darkness. — Each  section  of 
this  illuminated  desert  is  dedicated  to  an 
individual,  and  since  the  book  is  large 
and  the  poems  are  short,  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  is  convinced  of  the  social 
function  of  literature. — Fausto  Soto. 
Embassy  of  Chile,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Voz  celestial 

de  Espana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1944.  901  pages. — Ten  centuries 
of  Spanish  poetry  pass  in  review  in  this 
fat  anthology  by  a  collector  who  has  al¬ 
ready  supplied  us  with  Poesia  del  Amor 
Espanol  and  whose  El  sueno  y  el  morir 
is  now  going  through  the  presses.  This 
volume  was  a  slow  growth  with  pre¬ 
liminary  editions  in  1938  and  in  1940. 
A  20-page  introduction  discusses  re¬ 
ligious  poetry  through  the  ages,  with 


quotations  illustrating  different  periods 
and  different  attitudes  toward  life.  Then 
come  selections  from  150  poets  arranged 
chronologically  from  the  Poema  del  Cid 
to  a  war  Christmas  verse  by  Jose  Gano. 

About  most  of  the  writers  Professor 
Scarpa  provides  biographical  material, 
but  the  last  half  dozen  are  so  modern 
that  little  is  known  about  their  lives  or 
writings.  The  greatest  space  is  devoted  to 
scenes  from  the  autos  sacramentales  by 
Lope  and  Calderon,  but  Lope  is  allowed 
40  additional  pages  while  his  closest  com¬ 
petitor  has  less  than  half  that  space.  A 
half  dozen  pen  and  ink  sketches  by 
Roser  Bru  are  scattered  through  the  at¬ 
tractive  volume. — W.  K.  /. 

**  Artemio  Ardn.  Querencia.  Rosario, 
Argentina.  Ruiz.  1944.  $3.50  m/arg. 
195  pages. — A  delightful  little  book 
made  up  of  short  sketches  dealing  with 
the  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor,  of  the 
author’s  town.  So  small  a  town  that  he 
knows  everyone  in  it.  Unlike  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
it  satirizes  the  living  and  not  the  dead. 
The  subjects  are  lauded  or  criticised  as 
the  case  demands.  Many  of  the  sketches 
are  so  true  to  life  that  they  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  most  readers.  The 
author  has  a  certain  felicity  of  expression 
and  aptitude  in  the  use  of  words  which, 
blended  with  the  poetic  flavor  of  his 
prose,  makes  agreeable  reading.  His 
verbal  etchings  are  so  short  that  some 
sixty  are  found  in  the  compass  of  less 
than  200  pages.  To  comment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  just  one  piece  of  two 
pages:  Certain  old  fellows  who  play 
cards  and  dominoes  day  after  day  to¬ 
gether  are  already  dead,  he  says,  and 
physical  death  and  burial  will  make  them 
no  deader. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

W  Angel  de  Estrada.  A ntologia.  Buenos 
Aires.  Angel  Estrada.  1944.  215 
pages. — Angel  Estrada  left  thirteen  vol¬ 
umes  in  prose  besides  several  collections 
of  verse.  He  did  distinguished  work  as 
critic,  novelist  and  poet.  It  is  as  stylist 
that  he  excells.  Indeed,  as  Juan  Pablo 
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Echagiic  says  in  his  introduction  to  the 
present  volume,  the  merit  of  his  novels 
does  not  reside  so  much  in  the  subject- 
matter  as  in  the  flexibility  and  purity 
of  his  diction.  To  us  the  travel  sketches 
which  deal  mostly  with  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  are  the  most  interesting  and 
perhaps  the  best  writing  he  did. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Raimundo  Geiger.  Cuentos  judios. 

191  pages. — Id.  Nuevos  cuentos 

judios.  191  pages. — Buenos  Aires.  Tor. 
1943. — “Raimundo  Geiger”  is  our  old 
French  friend  Raymond  Geiger,  whose 
racy  collection  of  Histoires  juives,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gallimard  in  Paris,  had  gone 
into  its  nineteenth  edition  in  1923,  and 
was  followed  in  1925  by  his  Nouvelles 
histoires  juives.  M.  Geiger  was  anxious 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  Joe  Miller 
or  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  but  as  a  collector  of 
folk-lore  material  of  cultural  importance, 
a  Herder  or  a  Jakob  Grimm.  His  orig¬ 
inal  volumes  have  notes  of  some  scholar¬ 
ly  pretension,  and  he  apologizes  for  the 
inevitable  vulgarity  of  much  of  his  mat¬ 
ter.  Most  of  the  scholarly  furniture  has 
disappeared  from  the  Spanish  transla¬ 
tions,  and  even  M.  Geiger’s  name  has 
been  erased  from  the  second  collection. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Carlos  Manuel  de  C^spedes.  De 

Bayamo  a  San  Lorenzo.  La  Habana. 

Publicaciones  del  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion.  1944.  213  pages. — Another  of  the 
Cuadernos  de  Cultura,  published  by  the 
Cuban  Ministry  of  Education  to  promote 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  great  Cubans 
among  the  public  and  distributed  free 
with  that  end  in  view.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  contains  extracts  from  the  pen  of 
a  patriot  whose  memory  is  revered 
throughout  the  island.  He  was  born  in 
1819,  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  1831 
against  the  Spanish  throne,  and  from 
then  on  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
Cuban  freedom.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
revolt  of  1868  when  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  was  set  up,  and  in  1869  was  elevat¬ 
ed  to  the  post  of  president  by  the  group 
in  jjower.  For  four  years  he  managed  the 


government  ably,  but  was  removed  from 
office  by  the  same  assembly  which  had 
elected  him.  Advised  by  his  friends  to 
protest,  he  refused,  choosing  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  any  other  post  he 
could  fill.  About  to  depart  for  a  foreign 
mission  in  the  interest  of  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  was  surprised  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  troops  and  killed  in 
1873.  He  has  left  relatively  little  literary 
work.  Some  of  it  is  prose  and  some 
poetry.  The  samples  we  have  in  this  text 
are  mostly  from  his  official  correspond¬ 
ence,  one  letter  being  addressed  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Sumner,  of  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  committee,  urging  action  on  the 
part  of  this  country  favorable  to  Cuban 
independence.  There  is  also  a  short 
biography  of  the  author,  by  the  editor, 
Andres  de  Piedra-Bueno. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Alfonso  Salazar.  La  Mtisica  en  la 
sociedad  europea.  Vol.  II.  Mexico. 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  478  pages. — 
Spain  looms  large  in  the  second  volume 
of  Salazar’s  encyclopedic  History  of 
Music  in  European  Society.  Volume  I 
ended  with  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Volume  II  begins  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  types  of  musical  spectacles  in 
the  15th  century,  goes  through  the  short 
forms  of  drama  in  Spain,  the  entremes, 
the  mojigangas,  etc.,  and  then  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  use  of  music 
and  song  in  the  plays  of  the  Golden  Age 
in  Spain.  In  Part  V,  the  learned  author 
discusses  medieval  musical  instruments, 
keyboard  instruments,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  violin.  Seventy  pages  study 
the  musical  birth  of  Germany  and  the 
Bach  family.  And  finally,  after  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  lyric  drama,  the  volume  ends 
with  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  mu¬ 
sicians  of  the  18th  century. 

Like  Volume  I,  this  one  is  thoroughly 
indexed,  with  45  columns  listing  the  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  and  21  columns  re¬ 
ferring  to  other  matters  in  this  invalu¬ 
able  volume. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

^  Justino  Cornejo.  El  anuncio,enemigo 
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de  la  lengua.  Quito,  Ecuador.  Tal- 
Icrcs  Graficos  de  Educacidn.  1943.  75 
pages.  $5.00  m/n. — Professor  Cornejo 
of  the  Pedagogic  Institute  of  Quito  made 
as  a  class  project  a  collection  of  un¬ 
grammatical  advertisements  of  all  sorts. 
The  small  volume  now  published  grew 
out  of  that  investigation,  augmented  by 
Prof.  Cornejo’s  own  observations  dur¬ 
ing  his  studies  in  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Colombia.  From  Chile  he  has 
adopted  the  Andrds  Bello  system  of 
orthography,  using  /  instead  of  y.  By 
actual  examples,  he  shows  how  the 
Spanish  language  is  tortured,  wrongly 
divided,  and  badly  spelled,  as  in  “Sc 
benden  carvon.”  Mixed  languages  and 
mixed  type-fonts  arc  also  frowned  on  by 
this  guardian  of  pure  Spanish  in  the 
advertising  field.  However,  he  is  all 
against  any  official  control  such  as  the 
system  he  found  in  Montevideo. 

A  catalog  of  Prof.  Cornejo’s  library  of 
over  250  books  on  the  Spanish  language 
completes  the  volume. — W.  K.  /. 

®  Cesar  Mir6.  Hollywood,  la  ciudad 
imaginaria.  Lima.  Con  cl  Autor. 
1939.  208  pages. — Another  proof  of  the 
universality  of  the  movies  is  this  volume 
on  Hollywood  by  a  Peruvian  who  spent 
several  years  in  California  and  was  nar¬ 
rator  for  the  Spanish  version  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Bull.  He  knows  thoroughly  the 
past  history  of  the  industry.  His  first 
dozen  chapters  go  back  to  the  dawn  of 
the  industry  and  the  production  of  “The 
Kiss”  (1896),  a  scene  from  which  is 
used  as  cover  design.  Then  he  offers 
thoughtful  comment  on  many  pictures 
of  the  past,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  Zola.  To  teachers,  his  re¬ 
marks  about  the  futility  of  argument  on 
Castilian  versus  Latin  American  pro¬ 
nunciation  arc  of  interest.  His  conclud¬ 
ing  chapters  suggest  how  the  movies 
may  implement  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  if  handled  thoughtfully. 

Senor  Mir6,  in  his  description  of 
Hollywood,  “the  city  of  long-haired  men 
and  trousered  women,”  shows  a  blend 
of  humorist  and  careful  observer.  Pen 
and  ink  sketches  by  ARRYIT  add  to  the 


interest  of  a  very  enjoyable  volume. — 
W.K.J. 

^  Carlos  M6rida.  Estampas  del  Popol 
Vuh.  Mexico.  Graphic  Art  Publica¬ 
tions.  1944.  Limited  IMition.  Ten  color 
lithographs.  20  pages.  $15.00  U.  S. — The 
distinguished  Mexican  artist  has  told  in 
a  series  of  ten  lithographs  the  story  of 
the  creation  of  the  universe  according  to 
the  Popol  Vuh,  sacred  book  of  the  Maya 
Quiches. 

A  short  history  of  the  manuscript, 
both  Spanish  and  English  versions, 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  beauti¬ 
fully  done  scries.  The  introduction  and 
the  quotations  from  the  Popol  Vuh  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Leah 
Brenner.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired,  both 
in  construction  and  in  precision.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “that  there  be  created”  instead  of 
“Let  there  be  created.”  “Somos  dcs- 
graciados”  is  rendered  “We  arc  dis¬ 
graced”! 

The  work  of  the  artist  follows  closely 
the  Quich6  conception  of  the  genesis  of 
the  universe.  The  first  plates  show  the 
world  “without  form  and  void.”  The 
last  ones  show  the  revelation  of  light  and 
color,  the  evolution  of  the  animals  and 
lasdy  embryonic  man  when  “Dawn  was 
near.”  Repeated  and  close  study  of  the 
work  will  be  repaid  by  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  artist’s  purpose  and  by 
great  satisfaction  in  discovering  new  and 
subde  meanings. — Margaret  /.  Moore. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Sergio  Quijada  Jara.  Estampas 
Huancavelicanas — Temas  fol^ld- 

nVor.Lima.Salas.  1944. 189  pages.  3solcs. 
— A  valuable  addition  to  the  folklore  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  Andes  comes  in  an  illustracd 
volume  of  articles  reprinted  from  Peru¬ 
vian  newspapers  and  magazines  by  a 
citizen  of  Huancavclica,  in  the  center  of 
the  nation.  Seven  sections  arc  devoted  to 
Fiestas,  Costumbres,  Leyendas,  Crccn- 
cias.  Cantos,  Cuentos,  and  Relatos 
Dram^ticos.  The  scries  of  Fiestas  show 
how  the  Indian  culture  finds  expression 
in  the  long  list  of  holidays.  The  second 
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section,  with  descriptions  of  customs 
concerning  courtship  and  marriage,  what 
happens  when  a  baby  dies,  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  accompanying  harvesting  and 
wood  cutting,  is  especially  interesting. 

Several  sections  reproduce  Qucchua 
songs  and  conundrums  which  the  author 
has  translated  into  Spanish.  Photographs 
of  the  regions  described  and  sketches  of 
Indian  life  are  further  helps  in  getting 
an  impression  of  the  interesting  Indians 
and  how  they  live. — IV.  K.  /. 

^  Roberto  Restrepo.  Apuntaciones 
idiomdticas  y  corecciones  de  len- 
guaje.  Bogoti.  Cromos.  1943.  560  pages. 
— Dr.  Roberto  Restrepo  must  be,  in  ver¬ 
satility  and  perhaps  in  temper,  a  relative 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  A  physician  by 
profession  and  the  author  of  a  readable 
volume  of  medical  memories,  he  has 
written  novels,  satires,  and  amusing  mis¬ 
cellany;  but  along  with  all  the  rest  he  is 
a  lexicographer  of  industry  and  impor¬ 
tance.  This  work  treats  of  “gallicisms, 
anglicisms,  neologisms,  solecisms  and 
barbarisms,”  of  “words  which  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Academy  Dictionary, 
with  critical  comments  on  that  work,” 
and  of  “more  than  a  thousand  verbs 
which  arc  irregular  or  doubtful  in  con¬ 
jugation.”  This  dictionary  is  spiced  with 
just  such  comments  as  made  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  immortal.  Thus  under  the  word 
Abaniquear:  “Sin  duda  porque  cn 
cspahol  sc  emplca  la  voz  abaniqueo,  que 
significa  la  accidn  de  abanicar  o  abani- 
carsc,  creen  algunos  zopencos  que  cl 
verbo  cs  abaniquear.  Los  perdone  Dios.” 

Dr.  Restrepo  is  not  infallible.  Several 
of  his  most  positive  assertions,  for  ex¬ 
ample  as  to  the  accentuation  of  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  arc 
mistaken.  Nor  is  he  always  consistent. 
Sometimes  he  docilely  accepts  the  dicta 
of  the  Academy,  sometimes  he  raises  his 
voice  in  stentorian  reprobation.  But  he 
is  stimulating,  and  his  book  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  its  flimsy  binding. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Gast6n  Figucira.  Ana  y  Pepe  apren- 
den  a  leer  bien  y  con  placer.  Monte¬ 
video.  Tallcrcs  Grdficos  “Gaccta  Comcr- 


cial.”  1942.  112  pages. — The  widely 
quoted  Uruguayan  poet  and  critic  has 
prepared  a  reader  for  first  and  second 
grades;  it  is  based  on  the  “global”  or 
“ideovisual”  method  of  learning  to  read. 
Its  outstanding  features  arc  these: 
clever  drawings  arc  used  extensively 
and  arc  almost  self-explanatory;  the 
colors  and  types  of  picture  arc  those  that 
naturally  appeal  to  children;  the  subjects 
are  of  interest  to  small  readers;  copious 
suggestions  arc  offered  for  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  book.  Latin  American 
teachers  who  realize  that  changes  in  the 
twentieth  century  political,  social  and 
economic  life  have  produced  many  new 
and  interesting  methods  of  teaching  ap¬ 
proach,  will  welcome  this  text;  it  affords 
them  an  opportunity  to  teach  pupils  to 
read  by  a  method  that  has  proved  itself 
more  natural,  more  direct  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  its  predecessors.  Jose  Vas- 
concclos  and  other  students  of  Latin 
American  idiosyncracies  may  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  work;  their  argument  might 
be  that  the  so-called  “modern  methods” 
are  inadvisable  in  Latin  American 
schools  because  they  are  strange  to  the 
cultural  and  psychological  background 
of  Latin  America. — ^Although  the  book 
is  designed  especially  for  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  children,  it  would  be  of  interest  and 
profit  in  elementary  Spanish  classes 
composed  of  those  whose  native  lan¬ 
guage  is  other  than  that  of  Cervantes. — 
Edna  Lue  Furness.  Pueblo  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Carlos  Astrada.  El  juego  metafisico. 
Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1942.  166 
pages. — The  author  of  this  book  is  one 
of  the  most  cultured  and  attractive  of 
living  Argentine  writers.  In  1927  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Problema  epistemoldgico  de  la 
filosofta  actual,  which  was  followed  in 
1931  by  Hegel  y  el  presente.  In  the  same 
year  came  Progreso  y  desvaloracidn  en 
filosofta  y  literatura,  in  1933  El  juego 
existencial  and  Goethe  y  el  panteismo 
spinoziano,  in  1936  Idealismo  fenomo- 
Idgico  y  metafisica  existencial,  and  in 
1938  La  itica  formal  y  los  valores. 

The  present  “juego  metafisico”  studies 
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the  problem  of  being  from  the  angle  of 
Hnitude.  The  author  reasons  that  “in  this 
metaphysical  contest,  human  existence, 
conditioned  by  the  impulse  that  projects 
it  toward  transcendence,  strives  ardently 
for  the  realization  of  being,  which  has 
found  it,  torn  and  lacerated  it.  Since  be¬ 
ing  is  concealed  by  its  tacit  permanence, 
our  human  existence  has  lost  it  and  must 
And  it  again,  as  an  existing  entity  can 
have  being  only  through  its  own  activ¬ 
ity.  On  this  ontological  foundation,  hu¬ 
man  existence  enters  the  metaphysical 
contest  which  goes  on  in  the  field  of 
transcendence.”  Carlos  Astrada  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Benedetto  Croce.  He 
has  the  art  of  uniting  solid  culture  with 
extreme  and  delicate  sensitiveness. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Lewis  L.  Sell.  English-Spanish  Com¬ 
prehensive  Technical  Dictionary. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1944.  1478 
double-column  pages.  $30.00. — One  of 
the  directions  in  which  the  most  remark¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
generation  is  in  the  field  of  lexicography. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  bilingual 
and  multilingual  scientific  dictionaries. 
The  majority  of  the  so-called  “scientific” 
dictionaries  which  were  compiled  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  are  so  meager,  so 
haphazard  in  their  choice  of  material, 
so  hopelessly  “unscientific,”  that  they  are 
scarcely  worth  the  high  prices  (com¬ 
pared  with  the  prices  of  the  much 
superior  general  dictionaries)  which  the 
publishers  charge  for  them.  The  older 
ones  were  so  imperfect  that  the  several 
really  good  dictionaries  of  science  and 
technology  which  have  appeared  recent¬ 
ly  are  necessarily  new  jobs,  built  on  new 
principles,  and  representing  an  amount 
of  labor  in  their  preparation  which  is 
sometimes  almost  unbelievable.  Dr. 
Lewis  L.  Sell,  whose  English-French 
Comprehensive  Technical  Dictionary  of 
the  Automobile  and  Allied  Industries, 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  in  1932,  was 
the  result  of  years  of  patient  accumula¬ 
tion  of  information  from  thousands  of 
publications,  arranged  in  a  carefully 
thought  out  and  largely  original  fashion 


to  make  the  information  clear  and  easily 
accessible,  has  applied  a  similar  tech¬ 
nique  to  a  task  which  was  many  times 
greater,  since  this  book  undertakes  to 
cover  the  technical  terminology  of  most 
industrial  activities,  even  of  commerce 
and  of  sports  (the  reviewer  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  coverage  in  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  field  is  less  complete  than  in  most 
of  the  others,  and  he  wonders  why  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  it).  The 
work  claims  to  include  more  than  525,- 
000  terms,  English  (British  as  well  as 
American)  and  Spanish  (all  the  twenty- 
one  brands),  and  the  figure  is  no  doubt 
accurate.  This  technical  dictionary  is  a 
marvel  of  thoroughness,  ingenuity  and 
usableness,  and  will  become  as  indispen¬ 
sable  to  every  technician  as  his  un¬ 
abridged  English  dictionary. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Carlos  F.  de  Arazoza.  Fisiopatologia 
del  metabolismo  6seo.  La  Habana. 
Cultural,  S.  A.  1945.  230  pages. — The 
Republic  of  Cuba,  which  has  a  physician 
as  President,  has  done  much  for  medical 
science,  and  the  medical  publications  of 
Cultural  in  Havana  are  numerous  and 
important.  Dr.  de  Arazoza’s  study  of 
physiopathology  of  osseous  metabolism 
undertakes  not  only  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  metabolism  operates  in 
the  osseous  structure  and  the  factors 
which  favorably  or  unfavorably  influ¬ 
ence  its  processes,  but  to  study  in  some 
detail  the  various  diseases  which  are 
traceable  to  its  imperfect  functioning. 
As  Dr.  Alberto  Inclin  y  Costa  remarks 
in  his  Foreword,  the  skeleton  of  a  human 
being  is  something  very  different  from 
the  skeleton  of  a  building,  something  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  sensitive  and  imperma¬ 
nent,  something  which  demands  and  will 
repay  the  most  careful  and  persistent 
study. — There  are  a  number  of  mis¬ 
prints,  but  it  is  likely  that  none  of  them 
affect  the  usefulness  of  the  study. — 
H.  K.  L. 

M  Doctor  Leopoldo  Chiodin.  Nociones 
semioldgicas  del  esqueleto  normal 
del  niho  a  travis  de  esquemas  radio- 
grdficos.  Rosario.  Editorial  Argentina. 
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1941.  57  pages. — Some  fifty  charts  re¬ 
produced  from  actual  Radiographs 
showing  the  development  of  various 
bones  from  the  new-born  baby  to  the 
adult.  This  album  is  excellent  reference 
material  for  a  student  in  this  field. — 
Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

^  Francisco  A.  Risquez.  Manual  de  la 
en]ermera.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1943.375  pages. — The  author  of  this 
manual  of  nursing  was  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  of  Caracas  and  member  of  the 
University  faculty  of  that  city.  He  found¬ 
ed,  in  1914,  the  Venezuelan  Nurse’s 
School  and  directed  it  until  his  recent 


death.  The  manual  is  intended  to  cover 
all  the  subjects  with  which  a  nurse 
should  be  familiar,  fundamental  ideas  of 
physiology  and  anatomy,  surgical  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  study  of  the  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  treatment,  the  care  of  the 
sick,  administration  of  medicine,  etc. 
The  treatise  is  valuable  not  only  for 
trained  nurses,  for  much  of  it  can  be 
understood  and  its  lessons  applied  by 
mothers  and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
children  and  invalids.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters,  among  others,  on  First  Aid,  Bac¬ 
teriology,  Dietetics  and  one,  the  longest 
in  the  book,  on  Hygiene.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  book. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Various  Languages,  see  '"Head-Liners") 


*  Chi<hen  Wang.  Readings  in  Tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese.  245-|-xv  pages. — 
Readings  in  Modern  Chinese.  219-1-viii 
pages.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1944.  $3.00  each. — These  two  vol¬ 
umes  contain  selections  from  Chinese 
literature  of  the  kind  found  in  textbooks 
for  high  school  students  in  China,  and 
in  fact  consist  in  large  part  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  facsimile  of  items  from  such  text¬ 
books.  The  editor  has  taught  Chinese  in 
Columbia  University  for  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  apparently  has  used  most 
of  this  material  in  his  advanced  classes. 
In  the  volumes  now  available  only  the 
Chinese  text  is  given,  so  that  they  are 
usable  in  the  classroom  but  require  the 
aid  of  a  teacher;  however,  in  the  preface 
to  Readings  in  Traditional  Chinese  the 
editor  promises  a  separate  volume  of 
notes  and  vocabulary  to  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 

In  Readings  in  Traditional  Chinese, 
which  contains  writings  of  twenty-four 
centuries  from  Confucius  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  editor  selected 


many  literary  gems  familiar  to  all  edu¬ 
cated  Chinese.  The  inclusion  of  fifteen 
pages  of  proverbs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  is  plausible.  The  editor  is 
especially  to  be  congratulated  for  giving 
in  eight  instances  two  versions  of  the 
same  story  as  told  by  different  authors, 
thus  enabling  the  students  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  for  themselves. 

The  second  volume  contains  37  articles 
written  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Some  of  the 
articles,  which  arc  unquestionably  im¬ 
portant  in  the  history  of  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture,  present  long  and  tiresome  argu¬ 
ments  of  hardly  any  interest  to  American 
students.  And  there  are  many  informa¬ 
tive  and  more  interesting  works  from 
which  selections  should  have  been  made, 
such  as  the  autobiographies  of  Dr.  Hu 
Shih,  Kuo  Mo  Jo,  General  Feng  Yii 
Hsiang,  etc.  Faithful  translations  of  Eng¬ 
lish  classics  by  men  like  Wu  Kuang 
Chien  and  Chao  Yuan  Ren  are  in  idio¬ 
matic  Chinese  and  modern  style.  From 
such  translations  American  students 
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could  learn  how  to  express  themselves 
in  Chinese,  for,  already  knowing  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  they  could  concentrate  on 
the  Chinese  modes  of  expression.  TTiere 
are  also  other  categories  of  written  Chi¬ 
nese,  such  as  political  documents  and 
business  letters,  which  many  students 
would  find  useful. — C.  Y.  Fang.  New 
York  City. 

^  Herschel  Baker.  John  Philip  Kemble. 

Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1942.  414  pages.  |4.00. — John 
Philip  Kemble  was  the  greatest  man  of 
the  English  theater  between  Garrick 
and  Kean.  He  belonged  to  a  family  that 
made  theatrical  history  in  England  for 
many  scores  of  years — his  brother, 
Charles,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  his 
niece,  Fanny  Kemble,  all  were  well- 
known  names  in  the  British  theater  of 
their  time.  John  Philip  Kemble  did 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  plays  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the 
early  Romantic  Period.  He  was  not  a 
saint,  but  he  would  stand  for  no  loose  or 
coarse  manners  on  the  stage;  hence, 
without  trying  to  uplift  his  audiences,  he 
wielded  a  quiet  power  and  helped  refine 
the  public  taste. 

This  record  of  his  life  and  work  is  in¬ 
teresting  both  to  the  general  reader,  and 
even  more  so  to  those  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  theater. — Joseph  H.  Ben¬ 
ton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ann  Su  Cardwell.  Poland  and  Rus¬ 
sia;  T he  Last  Quarter  Century.  New 
York.  Sheed  and  Ward.  1944.  251  pages. 
$2.75. — The  Russian-Polish  conflict  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before 
the  United  Nations.  It  lies  behind  the 
failure  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer¬ 
ence  to  reach  complete  agreement.  It 
rouses  deep  emotions  and  is  not  general¬ 
ly  well  understood  in  the  United  States. 
This  clear  and  well-written  volume,  with 
maps,  aims  to  give  the  background  of 
the  present  conflict  by  tracing  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1917.  It  is  well  documented 
but  cannot  be  said  to  be  impartial.  The 
author  and  her  husband,  both  American 


citizens,  lived  in  Poland  from  1932  up 
to  the  moment  of  Stalin’s  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939,  when  they  escaped  over 
the  frontier  into  Rumania.  They  were 
not  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  had 
many  Catholic  friends,  and  it  is  partly 
upon  their  reports  and  letters  that  Mrs. 
Cardwell  draws  material  for  her  account 
of  the  Bolshevist  seizure  and  oppression 
of  Eastern  Poland  (i.e.  White  Russia  and 
the  Western  Ukraine).  It  thus  has  a 
more  personal  and  picturesque  flavor 
than  the  usual  diplomatic  accounts,  but 
she  has  also  drawn  freely  on  available 
official  documents.  She  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  the  so-called  Curzon  Line,  of 
the  farcical  plebiscites  by  which  Stalin 
annexed  White  Russia  and  the  Western 
Ukraine  in  1939,  and  of  the  frightful 
deportations  which  the  Poles  have  suf¬ 
fered.  But  she  says  almost  nothing  of 
the  Polish  aggressive  march  to  Kiev,  of 
the  seizure  of  Vilna  from  the  Lithua¬ 
nians,  or  of  the  Polish  mistreatment  of 
minorities  in  Poland  in  spite  of  treaty 
promises.  She  shares  the  Polish  complete 
distrust  of  Soviet  policy  and  is  inclined 
to  attribute  sinister  motives,  without 
taking  into  consideration  Stalin’s  need 
for  security  in  the  face  of  Hitlerism  and 
his  natural  suspicion  of  the  capitalist 
powers  resulting  from  their  treatment 
of  Russia  after  1917.  As  a  statement  of 
Poland’s  case,  however,  it  is  an  excellent 
book. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

M  Raymond  H.  Fisher.  The  Russian 
Fur  Trade,  1550-1700.  Berkeley. 
University  of  California  Press.  1943.  275 
pages.  $3.00. — One  of  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions  designed  to  furnish  a  background 
for  Russian  expansion  to  America.  It 
traces  the  development  of  the  trade  in 
furs  from  remote  Kievan  times  through 
the  dominance  of  Novgorod,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Muscovite  penetration  of 
Siberia  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
time  when  Russian  influence  was  para¬ 
mount  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific.  It 
is  an  epic  story  and  quite  transcends  in 
its  scope  in  time  and  space  the  much 
more  familiar  fur  trade  in  North  Amer- 
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ica.  Its  part  in  the  opening  up  of  Alaska 
does  not  need  to  be  stressed- 

The  writer  after  a  brief  glance  at 
Novgorodian  times  lays  the  historical 
foundation  by  sketching  the  story  of  the 
conquest  and  the  role  of  Yermak  and 
the  Stroganovs.  He  then  traces  the  ex¬ 
pansion  across  Siberia  and  the  increasing 
commercial  activity  that  kept  pace  with 
this  military  advance.  Afterwards  came 
the  consolidation  and  exploitation  of 
hitherto  inaccessible  regions.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  almost  complete  monopoly  of 
this  fur-trade  by  the  state  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  state  secured  its 
furs  follows — through  the  imposition  of 
yassa\,  pomint^i,  the  tithe  and  lastly  by 
purchase.  This  constituted  an  enormous 
business  enterprise  entirely  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  state  and  bringing 
in  a  substantial  income.  This,  however, 
did  not  comprise  its  only  advantage.  By 
exporting  these  furs  to  Europe  or  to 
Asia  further  profits  could  be  gained. 

All  of  this  intervention  by  the  state  in 
what  would  normally  be  considered  a 
field  of  private  enterprise  involved  set¬ 
ting  up  a  vast  organization  which  seems 
completely  to  have  dominated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  life  of  Siberia.  Its 
power  and  direction  came  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  it  seems  to  have  relied  exclusively 
on  a  system  of  espionage  and  harsh 
measures.  Its  guiding  principle  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  called  paternalism  since  it  had  lit¬ 
tle  concern  with  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  but  solely  with  profit  for  the 
state.  It  was  something  approaching 
Leviathan.  It  was  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  all-embracing  ^viet  State. 

Chapter  XI  then  discusses  the  very 
limited  field  for  private  enterprise  in  the 
fur  trade,  ever  encroaching  on  and 
threatening  the  state  monopoly  but  just 
as  constantly  held  severely  in  check.  The 
prospects  of  enormous  profits  which  it 
held  out  were  a  constant  temptation  to 
evasion  and  circumvention  at  the  risk  of 
punishment.  One  can  see  why  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  and  the  mainland  of  Alaska 
were  so  great  a  lode-stone  to  the  pro- 
myshlennil{i;  here  was  a  region  where 
they  had  unlimited  scope  for  their  ac¬ 


tivities  and  could  realize  vast  profits 
from  one  successful  venture.  The  state, 
not  being  prepared  to  expand  overseas, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  create  a  state 
monopoly  by  private  enterprise. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  done  his  work  thor¬ 
oughly.  While  sources  are  not  too  abun¬ 
dant,  he  has  made  effective  use  of  those 
at  his  disposal  and  has  supplemented 
these  by  drawing  on  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts  and  modern  studies.  It  is  a  work 
that  fills  a  long-felt  want  and  will  serve 
as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  activities  of  the  Russian  American 
Company  in  Alaska. — Stuart  R.  Tomp¬ 
kins.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Society  for  the  History  of  Germans 
in  Maryland.  Twenty-fifth  Report. 
Baltimore,  334  St.  Paul  Street.  1942. — 
This  report  should  serve  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  ail  scholars  who  are  making  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  the  German 
element  in  the  United  States.  The 
founders  of  the  “Society  for  the  History 
of  Germans  in  Maryland”  were  of 
course  primarily  interested  in  the  even¬ 
tual  writing  of  an  authentic  historical 
record.  In  1940  this  project  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  trained  and  able  writer, 
Dr.  Dieter  Cunz,  instructor  in  German 
in  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Society’s  reports  constitute 
a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Cunz’  source  mate¬ 
rial.  He  himself  contributed  to  the 
“Twenty-fifth  Report,”  a  well-docu¬ 
mented  article  on  Baron  DeKalb.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  pieces  are  of  more  than 
regional  interest.  The  report  gives  due 
recognition  to  financial  support  of  the 
Oberlaender  Trust  and  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras.  Synopsis 
of  the  Military  Life  of  Sucre.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Kate  Brown  Schroeter.  New 
York.  The  Bolivarian  Society  of  the 
United  States,  70  Broadway.  1942.  65 
pages. — General  Lopez  Contreras  wrote 
this  little  essay  on  Bolivar’s  gallant  lieu¬ 
tenant  when  he  was  himself  still  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  a  very  different  type  of  leader, 
the  determined  soldier-ruler  Juan  Vi- 
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cente  Gomez,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
Presidency  of  Venezuela  five  years  later. 
(It  is  true  that  he  did  a  much  humaner 
job  of  government  than  G6mez  had 
done.)  Lopez  Contreras  admired  Gen¬ 
eral  Sucre  as  much  as  Mrs.  Schroeter  ad¬ 
mires  Lopez  Contreras,  and  wrote  a  val¬ 
uable  summary  of  his  military  career. 
Unfortunately  the  florid  Spanish  of  a 
Latin  American  public  character  is  not 
easy  to  mould  into  natural  or  even  con¬ 
stantly  intelligible  English,  and  the 
translator  has  brought  to  her  task  more 
zeal  than  expertness.  Still,  the  translation 
could  have  been  much  worse,  and  such 
publications  as  this  are  to  be  commend¬ 
ed,  in  the  interest  of  international  cor¬ 
diality. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Hendrik  Riemens.  T he  Netherlands; 

Story  of  a  Free  People.  New  York. 
Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  1944.  349  pages. 
$3.50. — This  new  book  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  by  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Netherlands  Embassy  in  Washington, 
fills  the  need  for  authentic,  up-to-date 
information  on  Holland,  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  not  been  available  in  book  form 
for  the  English-speaking  public,  and 
which  is  certainly  needed  for  intelligent 
post-war  co-operation.  By  its  revelation 
of  many  interesting  and  little-known 
facts,  it  supplements  the  usual  concep¬ 
tion  of  Holland  as  a  picturesque  litde 
country  mainly  characterized  by  wind¬ 
mills,  tulips  and  wooden  shoes,  as  well 
as  by  its  cheese  and  its  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  artists. 

The  author,  who  obviously  loves  his 
country  passionately,  has  nonetheless 
shown  an  objectivity  which  is  rather 
typical  of  Hollanders  and  which  wins 
the  reader’s  confidence.  There  is  in  the 
book  a  mass  of  factual  information  on 
the  physical  geography,  the  economic, 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
Netherlands,  their  history,  their  overseas 
territories,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economist.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  book  has  a  feel  of  in¬ 
coherence  and  lack  of  balance,  perhaps 
because  the  author  was  compelled  to 
work  too  rapidly.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 


essays  than  a  running  narrative.  But 
there  is  an  excellent  index  and  a  good 
bibliography. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

^  G.  W.  Simpson.  Ul^raine.  An  Adas 
of  its  History  and  Geography.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  Second 
printing,  1942.  48  pages.  50  cents. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson  has  gone  to  a  great  deal 
of  labor  to  collect  the  historical  data  and 
prepare  the  maps  for  this  booklet.  The 
maps  are  on  the  left-hand  page  and  are 
in  each  case  faced  by  a  short  historical 
presentadon.  Everything  about  the  book 
is  scrupulously  accurate.  This  litde 
manual  should  be  in  every  public  library 
and  university  in  America,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
abuse  Americans  of  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  Ukraine  is  merely  a  province  of 
Russia. — Harry  Geo.  S\ehar.  Richmond, 
California. 

^  N.  S.  Timasheff.  Religion  in  Soviet 
Russia.  New  York.  Sheed  and  Ward. 
1942.  171  pages.  $2.00. — Professor 

Timasheff  sums  up  in  a  careful  and  well- 
balanced  analysis  a  mass  of  well-docu¬ 
mented  information  about  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
between  1917  and  1942.  He  shows  that 
the  Communist  persecution  came  in  a 
series  of  waves,  each  followed  by  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  persecution  and  the  granting 
of  some  concessions  in  practice.  These 
alternations  of  policy  were  pardy  owing 
to  the  shifdng  impact  of  Russia’s  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  pardy  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Government’s  realization  that  per¬ 
secution  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
It  did  not  root  out  religious  belief  and 
devotion.  About  half  of  the  people,  more 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  cities,  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
old  religious  observances.  In  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  national  unity  it  was  desirable 
that  they  be  not  antagonized  since  they 
could  not  be  rooted  out.  Consequendy, 
in  1939,  as  a  new  world  war  approached, 
Stalin  adopted  a  New  Religious  Policy 
of  greater  concessions  than  at  any  time 
since  1917.  Professor  Timasheff  finished 
his  book  in  1942.  Since  then  far  greater 
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concessions  have  been  made — the  recon¬ 
vening  of  a  church  council,  the  reinstal¬ 
lation  of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  grateful 
recognition  by  the  government  of  the 
patriotic  work  of  the  clergy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  war.  This  book,  belatedly 
reviewed,  is  a  good  introduction  to  the 
recent  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Herbert  Weinstock.  Tchail{ovsl{y. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1943.  386  pages. 
$5.00. — A  competent  and  comprehensive 
biography  of  the  most  celebrated  Russian 
composer.  Not  even  in  Russian  can  one 
find  so  well-organized  a  work  on  the 
man,  based  on  the  best  available  sources. 
Mr.  Weinstock  is  careful  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  and  whenever  he  makes  one  un¬ 
verified  by  document  he  makes  this  clear. 
Thus  the  abundant  gossip  about  Tchai¬ 
kovsky  is  sifted  intclligcndy,  and  only 
those  surmises  are  advanced  that  seem 
most  probable.  The  composer’s  homo¬ 
sexuality  is  established  beyond  doubt, 
and  its  effect  on  his  life  and  compositions 
is  eloquently  confirmed  by  this  biogra¬ 
pher.  Though  intended  as  a  biography, 
the  book  is  shot  through  with  brilliant 
critical  comments  on  individual  works 
of  Tchaikovsky,  both  subjective  (the 
author  is  no  mean  musical  appraiser) 
and  those  based  on  the  opinions  of  the 
composer  and  his  contemporaries.  Excel¬ 
lent  illustrations,  a  bibliography  and  two 
indices  add  to  the  value  of  this  work. 
One  may  regret  the  absence  of  chapter 
tides  and  a  table  of  contents.  Few  will 
dissent  from  the  author’s  concluding 
statement  anent  the  imperishability  of 
the  “alternately  sombre  and  ebullient, 
but  always  intensely  musical  voice  of 
Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky.’’ — A.  K. 

^  Edward  F.  Willis.  Prince  Uchnow- 
Ambassador  of  Peace.  Berkeley. 
University  of  California  Press.  1942.  318 
pages.  $2.75. — This  excellent  biography 
tells  the  tragic  story  of  the  grand  seigneur 
who  strove  for  peace  in  Europe  in  the 
tense  years  of  1912-14  when  he  was  Ger¬ 
man  Ambassador  in  London.  Prince 


Lichnowsky  was  vehemendy  pro-Eng¬ 
lish,  mildly  pro-Russian  (he  was  the 
cousin  of  the  Russian  Ambassador 
Count  Bcnckendorff ),  and  strongly  and- 
Austrian.  These  and  other  circumstances 
unfortunately  caused  him  to  be  dis¬ 
trusted  by  his  own  government  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  which  withheld  from  him  secret  re¬ 
ports  which  they  were  regularly  receiv¬ 
ing  from  a  German  spy  in  Bencken- 
dorff’s  own  office.  These  reports  de¬ 
tailed  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  negotiations 
with  France  and  Russia,  especially  the 
negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Russian  naval 
convention,  which  gready  increased  Ger¬ 
many’s  suspicions  of  Britain’s  policy  and 
of  Grey’s  good  faith.  This  volume  is 
more  than  a  biography  of  Prince  Lich¬ 
nowsky.  It  is  the  story,  so  far  as  he  was 
connected  with  it,  of  the  tragic  fears, 
suspicions  and  misunderstandings  which 
plunged  Europe  into  war  in  1914.  It  is 
briskly  and  brighdy  written,  often  dra¬ 
matic,  and  yet  carefully  documented  and 
free  from  bias. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  The 
Russian  Enigma.  New  York.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  1943.  321  pages.  $2.75. — The  com¬ 
paratively  young  author  of  this  book  was 
already  a  veteran  foreign  correspondent 
when  he  published  Russia’s  Iron  Age  in 
1934.  The  sensational  disclosures  of  that 
book  revealed  what  Russia  had  achieved 
under  the  first  five-year  plan  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  human  cost  of  that  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  was  high-grade  reporting  but  it 
lacked  the  historical  perspective  which 
makes  the  present  volume  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  record.  Contemporary  Russia  is 
now  seen  in  the  light  of  such  tyrannical 
epochs  as  those  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
Peter  the  Great.  Chamberlin  takes  issue 
with  the  ex  post  facto  vindicators  of  Rus¬ 
sia  who  reason  that  Russia  fights  well  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  purge;  and  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  point  that  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  “men  have  died  as  courageously 
and  readily  for  cruel  rulers  and  regimes 
as  for  kindly  ones.’’  He  considers  the 
totalitarian  state,  whatever  its  ideological 
label,  a  menace  to  modern  civilization. 
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but  he  is  able  to  adduce  important  facts 
which  point  towards  a  “loosening  of 
totalitarian  controls”  in  Russia  during 
the  postwar  period. — W.  A.  W. 

John  L.  Childs,  George  S,  Counts, 

and  others.  America,  Russia,  and  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Postwar  World. 
New  York.  John  Day.  1943.  92  pages. 
fl.25. — This  little  book  was  prepared  at 
the  direction  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  It  is  a  realistic  study  of  the 
role  which  the  United  States  and  Russia 
may  be  expected  to  play  after  the  war, 
and  a  plea  for  mutual  tolerance  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  authors  try  to  explain  the 
accumulation  of  hatred  and  suspicion 
which  has  poisoned  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  past,  as  a  means  of 
dispelling  such  emotions  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  clear,  brief  statement  of  the 
theory  on  which  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  is  founded.  Although  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviets  are  presented  in  a 
favorable  light,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  the  phases  of  the  Russian  scene 
which  arc  considered  objectionable  by 
Americans. 

All  the  more  striking,  in  the  light  of 
such  material,  is  the  vigorous  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
and  its  policies.  Tlic  authors  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Party  is  a  mere  adjunct 
of  Moscow,  that  its  tactics  are  utterly  un¬ 
scrupulous,  and  that  its  activities  retard 
rather  than  advance  American  under¬ 
standing  of  Russia.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Communist  International  and  the 
American  Communist  Party  is  vigorous¬ 
ly  advocated,  an  eventuality  which  has, 
of  course,  been  formally  decreed  since 
the  publication  of  this  book;  although 
there  is  some  skepticism  as  to  whether 
the  dissolution  is  real  or  only  apparent. — 
John  H.  Leel(.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  J-A.  Goris.  Belgium  in  Bondage. 

New  York.  L.  B.  Fischer.  1943.  259 
pages.  $2.75. — The  incisive  editor  of 
News  from  Belgium  offers  a  collection 
of  short  essays  addressed  to  those  who 
seek  evidence  before  formulating  a  set¬ 
tlement  promising  durability  and  justice 


to  all.  He  speaks  for  one  of  the  “small 
countries,”  innocent  victims  of  the  holo¬ 
caust  and,  mincing  no  words,  states 
bluntly  its  determination  to  have  a  voice 
in  all  negotiations  to  come.  This  claim  is 
based  on  the  contribution  to  victory 
made  by  Belgium  and  by  the  Congo. 
M.  Goris  would  hold  the  German  people 
to  strict  account  for  the  atrocities  ordered 
or  committed  by  its  officers:  the  under¬ 
ground  vigilantes  can  supply  ample  evi¬ 
dence  for  conviction.  The  somber  tone, 
inescapable  in  such  an  expos^,  is  relieved 
by  occasional  anecdotes  which  show  the 
traditional  spirit  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel 
mocking  oppressors.  The  relatively  few 
Quislings  are  branded  with  infamy:  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population,  Brussel’s  mayor  spoke  when 
he  declared:  “Those  who  really  belong 
to  our  race  fear  nothing  nor  anybody 
in  this  world.  They  have  only  one  fear — 
to  fail  in  their  duty  and  their  honor.” — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  Editor.  Po¬ 
land.  The  United  Nations  Series. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1945.  500  jMges.  $5.00.— “The  United 
Nations  Series  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
[bringing  about]  mutual  understanding 
among  the  Allies,”  states  Professor  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Kerner  in  the  General  Editor’s 
statement  which  opens  this  large  volume. 
Poland,  then,  the  fourth  volume  in  the 
series,  should,  if  it  is  to  fit  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  thus  defined,  present  the  Polish 
case  as  the  Pole  sees  it,  so  that  the  foreign 
reader  may  “understand”  this  case,  and 
“understand”  what  the  Pole  has  in  mind 
when  he  does  what  he  does,  with  the 
happy  result  that  he  will  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  his  weaknesses  and  accord 
praise  to  his  achievements. 

Somewhere  this  noble  purpose  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  somewhere  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  Editorial  Office  it¬ 
self,  where  the  assignment  of  work  was 
made.  Instead  of  selecting  a  member  of 
the  official  Polish  family  to  edit  the 
volume,  a  principle  he  had  observed 
strictly  in  the  preceding  volumes  on  Bel¬ 
gium  and  The  Netherlands  (he  was  his 
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own  editor  in  the  volume  on  Czecho- 
sloval{ia)f  Professor  Kerner  went  far 
afield,  to  one  well  known  for  his  “im¬ 
partial”  attitude  toward  Poland  and  the 
Poles,  and  chose  Professor  Schmitt  of 
Chicago.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no 
heart  in  the  book,  and  no  evidence  of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to 
make,  out  of  varied  materials,  many  of 
them  diamonds  in  the  rough,  a  plausible 
and  sympathetic  whole. 

The  book  is  not  likely  to  advance 
“understanding”  of  Poland  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  the  one  implied  in  the  above,  its 
lack  of  careful  and  interested  editorial 
work,  and  its  dreadful  style.  Almost 
every  chapter  should  have  undergone  a 
thorough  re-write  job,  especially,  of 
course,  the  chapters  written  by  those 
with  only  a  recent  and  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English.  Probably  Julia  Swift 
Orvis  is  the  one  who  could  have  made 
this  work  a  real  document  for  “mutual 
understanding,”  as  her  chapter  com¬ 
pletely  fills  the  bill  in  this  respect. 

The  reader  in  search  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  Poland,  past  and  present, 
especially  Poland  between  the  wars,  will 
find  much  here  normally  sought  for  in 
an  encyclopedia.  Yet  it  is  not  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  being  short  on  dates,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  etc.  One  wonders  why  works  of 
this  sort  are  undertaken,  when  obviously 
no  one  really  has  the  time  to  do  them 
well,  from  the  General  Editor  down,  and 
when  they  actually  accomplish  so  little 
in  the  direction  of  “understanding.” — 
Marion  Moore  Coleman.  New  York 
City. 

*  Writers’  Congress.  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference  held  in  October, 
1943,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Writers’  Mobilization  and  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  The 
University  of  California.  1944. 663  pages. 
$5.00. — A.  document  on  the  hopeful  side 
of  present-day  Hollywood  and  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  America’s  total 
war  effort.  To  the  thoughtful  reader  it 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  sponsors 
might  well  try  their  hand  at  an  equally 
important  peace  mobilization  congress  in 


the  immediate  future,  for  the  dream  of  a 
laissez-faire  normalcy  is  already  inspir¬ 
ing  our  Hollywood-educated  citizenry. 
Writers,  in  collaboration  with  professors, 
producers,  directors,  technical  experts, 
musicians,  labor  leaders,  broadcasters, 
official  representatives  of  different  gov¬ 
ernments,  etc.,  arc  the  authors  of  the 
numerous  speeches  and  inspiring  papers 
brought  together  in  this  book.  They 
cover  a  tremendous  range  of  mass  media 
of  expression  even  though  the  play, 
poetry  and  the  book  arc  excluded. 

But  authors  in  these  creative  fields  arc 
represented.  Thomas  Mann,  for  instance, 
has  a  thoughtful  word  to  say  about  the 
former  German  universalism  of  “world 
sympathy,  world  understanding,  and 
spiritual  enrichment,”  which  was  trag¬ 
ically  eclipsed  by  the  universalism  of 
power  politics.  And  Thomas  Hilton  has 
a  very  pertinent  message  which  radio, 
film  and  literature  may  well  take  to 
heart:  The  writer  must  be  a  mind- win¬ 
ner  rather  than  a  bread-winner — a  fear¬ 
less  critic  who  will  prod  the  politicians, 
a  crusader  for  the  things  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  must  achieve  in  order  to  survive. 
The  book  as  a  whole  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  the  glowing,  freely-spoken 
word — and  word  here  includes  all  of  the 
arts  and  many  of  the  efforts  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  crusading  necessities  of 
our  catastrophic  age.  It  is  the  word  so 
conceived  which  must  be  freed  from  the 
gigantic  commercialism  of  which  Holly¬ 
wood  is  a  symbol.  Only  then  will  it  be¬ 
come  a  true  instrument  of  freedom. — 
W.  A.  W. 

^  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  The  World  as 
Spectacle:  An  Aesthetic  View  of 
Philosophy.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1944.  207  pages.  $3.00. — The 
pervasive  concern  in  this  book  is  to  dis¬ 
close  aesthetics  as  one  (perhaps  the  chief 
one)  of  the  fundamental,  inescapable 
manifestations  of  reality.  It  expands  the 
ordinary  conception  of  aesthetics  as  a 
subject-matter  or  field-of-fact  to  be 
known  and  organized  through  analysis, 
into  the  Hegelian  philosophical  concep¬ 
tion  of  aesthetics  as  the  channel  or  aspect 
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of  reality  through  which  reality  is  in¬ 
tuitively  lived.  This  conception  is  pro¬ 
mulgated  directly  through  a  display  of 
aesthetics  in  day-to-day  contacts  and  ex¬ 
periences.  Throughout  the  book  the 
reader  is  made  to  feel  or  intuit  the  nature 
and  place  of  aesthetics  in  reality.  Even 
before  the  application  of  rigorous  logic 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  principle  of 
beauty  is  a  fundamental  component  of 
reality  and  that  the  world  as  spectacle  is 
prior  to  the  world  as  rationally  known. 
But  the  conception  is  demonstrated  also 
indirectly  or  rationally  through  the 
analysis  of  concepts  and  the  application 
of  principles  in  organized  and  systematic 
thought.  This  step  is  necessary,  for — 
“Aesthetics  [as  subject-matter]  is  the 
philosophy  of  our  aesthetic  existence,  it 
is  beauty  in  the  logical  form  of  thought.” 
This  is  “the  bird  of  wisdom”  over  the 
former  “sacred  round  of  play.”  The  in¬ 
terweaving  of  these  two  techniques,  “art 
under  the  wings  of  wisdom,”  makes  the 
book  an  aesthetic  introduction  to  philos¬ 
ophy,  as  the  sub-title  promises.  Some 
may  disagree  with  the  philosophy  thus 
introduced;  and  some  may  still  feel  the 
need  for  a  philosophical  introduction  to 
aesthetics;  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
Professor  Mueller  has  nobly  led  the  horse 
to  water. — C.  B.  Minner.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Charles  Peguy.  Men  and  Saints. 

Prose  and  Poetry.  French-English 
Edition.  New  York.  Pantheon  Books. 
1944. — Peguy’s  magnetic  enthusiasms 
are  well  exemplified  in  these  selections 
from  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Semaine.  Few 
authors  give  themselves  so  completely 
and  with  such  naive  sincerity.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  old  French  tradition,  to  the 
family  of  the  bard  of  Roland  who  sang: 
“The  Christians  are  right,  the  pagans 
are  wrong.”  He  sums  up  in  like  manner 
the  Dreyfus  Affair:  “Tout  au  fond  nous 
etions  les  hommes  du  salut  cternel  et  nos 
adversaires  ctaient  les  hommes  du  salut 
temporel.”  Always  he  made  his  own 
Ninon’s  motto:  “La  joie  de  I’esprit  en 
marque  la  force,”  and  his  spiritual 
exuberence  led  him  to  champion  with 


equal  vigor  causes  which  from  some 
points  of  view  seem  antagonistic.  Yet  he 
is  always  the  crusader  of  the  ideal.  His 
intense  intellectual  vitality  put  his  dis¬ 
coveries  at  the  service  of  his  moral  de¬ 
velopment.  He  would  extract  the  mar¬ 
row  from  thinkers  and  movements  of 
the  past  and  from  that  mould  his  own 
philosophy  of  life.  Perhaps  the  Stoic 
dominated:  “II  ne  depend  pas  de  nous 
que  I’cvcnement  se  declanche.  Mais  il 
depend  de  nous  de  faire  notre  devoir.” 
In  that  conviction  he  lived  and  died.  His 
own  exalted  sense  of  human  dignity  is 
echoed  in  the  declaration  of  his  God: 

“Quand  une  fois  on  a  connu  d’etre 
aime  librement,  les  soumissions 
n’ont  plus  aucun  gofit. 

Quand  on  a  connu  d’etre  aim^  par 
les  hommes  fibres,  les  prosterne- 
ments  d’esclaves  ne  vous  disent 
plus  rien.” 

Peguy  loved  the  French  language  and 
used  it  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  possible.  Repe¬ 
tition  has  no  terrors  for  him  and  when 
normal  syntax  gets  in  his  way  it  does  not 
stand  a  chance.  Hence  the  translators’ 
task  was  no  easy  one.  Julian  Green  did 
the  introduction  and  the  poetry,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Anne,  the  prose.  There  could  be  no 
better  guarantee  of  yeoman  workman¬ 
ship. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  A.  Gustafson,  Editor.  Scandinavian 
Plays  of  the  T wentieth  Century.  Sec¬ 
ond  Series.  Princeton  University,  for 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 
1944.  $3.00. — This  second  volume  of 
modern  Norwegian  and  Danish  plays  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  first 
series,  partly  because  here  Nordahl  Grieg 
and  Kaj  Munk  in  T he  Defeat  and  Niels 
Ebbeson^  respectively,  speak  boldly, 
though  in  thin  disguise,  for  their  op¬ 
pressed  people  and  against  Nazi  con¬ 
quest.  These  two  plays  are  ostensibly  on 
historical  subjects.  The  Defeat  picturing 
the  misery  of  the  Parisian  proletariat  in 
1870  and  the  abortive  rising  of  the  Com¬ 
munards,  and  Munk’s  play  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  an  episode  from  early  Danish 
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history  voicing  so  eloquent  a  plea  for  re-  sequel,  for  Miss  Magaret  has  started  mat- 
volt  against  tyrants  that  the  Nazis  mur-  ters  that  could  not  be  finished  in  two 
dered  the  clerical  patriot-author  in  re-  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  If  her  tale  is 
venge  for  his  protest  against  their  cruelty,  read  intelligently  it  will  lead  to  a  deeper 
Before  the  war  both  Grieg,  who  was  understanding  of  those  developments  in 
killed  in  a  bombing  raid  over  Germany  Santo  Domingo  which  culminated  later 
in  1943,  and  Munk  were  well  known  in  the  triumphs  of  the  negro  liberator, 
their  own  countries,  but  they  were  not  Toussaint  1  Ouverture,  at  a  fictionized 

translated  into  English  until  Mr.  Gus-  treatment  of  whom  the  religiously- 
ufson  introduced  them  to  us.  His  pref-  oriented  author  might  well  try  her  hand, 
ace  gives  welcome  information  about  Her  book  presents  a  superb  array  of  char- 
their  work  and  that  of  the  other  two  3cter  studies.  Its  frank  though  restrained 
playwrights  represented  in  this  volume,  suggests  the  integrity  of  sound  con- 

Helge  Krog  and  Kjeld  Abell.  Abell’s  victions,  painstaking  research  and  hon- 
haunting  study  of  evil  turning  to  good,  craftmanship.  Its  realism  blends  hap- 
is  the  most  modern  technically  and  P*^y  with  ^  good  story-telling^  and  with 
psychologically  of  the  four  dramas;  its  those  spiritual  overtones  which  are  be- 
heroine,  Anna  Sophie  Hedwig,  an  appar-  coming  increasingly  audible  in  con- 
ently  colorless  provincial  schoolteacher  temporary  literature.  IV.  A.  W. 
who  gives  her  name  to  the  play,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  intended  to  be  a  personifica-  a  Sebastian  Brant.  The  Ship  of  Fools. 
tion  of  the  humble  Danish  folk  who  Translated,  with  Introduction  and 
must  kill  their  tyrant  even  though  they  Commentary,  by  Edwin  H.  Zeydel.  New 
are  martyred  for  their  deed.  But  on  the  York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1944. 
surface  the  play  is  mainly  a  realistic  399  pages.  $5.75.— Since  its  first  publica- 
study  with  symbolic  overtones  of  a  tion  in  1494,  this  famous  German  hu- 
bourgeois  family  roused  from  their  petty  manistic-satiric  poem,  called  “Germany’s 
self-absorption  by  the  brave  deed  of  their  first  real  contribution  to  world  litera- 
apparently  insignificant  country  cousin,  ture,’’  has  had  a  remarkable  influence 
The  fourth  play,  T he  Sounding  Shell  by  in  Europe  and  England  as  the  progenitor 
Helge  Krog,  is  the  least  original;  it  is  a  of  works  which  include  Barclay’s  Ship  of 
study  of  a  young  woman  who  is  a  mild  Fools  and  Erasmus,  Praise  of  Folly. 
version  of  Schnitzler’s  Anatol,  presented  Descended  (as  the  editor  fails  to  point 
somewhat  sentimentally  instead  of  out  sufficiently)  from  the  Medieval 
cynically  and  comically.  mummery,  specula  stultorum,  exempla, 

Scandinavian  literature  since  the  days  and  facetiae  types  of  literature,  it  cm- 
of  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  and  Selma  ploys  the  device  of  a  ship-load  of  fools 
Lagerlof  has  been  so  little  known  to  whose  faults  and  vices  are  satirized  under 
English  readers  that  the  directors  of  six  chief  headings:  criminal  offenses, 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  insolence,  riotousness,  sloth,  presumptu- 
and  Mr.  Gustafson  in  particular,  deserve  ousness,  and  perversities.  Such  humor  as 
warm  thanks  for  bringing  us  knowledge  it  contains  is  harsh  and  censorious,  its 
of  these  more  recent  writers  in  adequate  verse  often  not  far  from  doggerel,  and, 
translations. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  studded  with  quotations  from  the  Bible 
College.  and  the  Latin  classics,  its  originality  is 

not  considerable.  The  translation  is  fair- 
*  Helene  Magaret.  Who  Wal\  in  ly  easy  to  read  and  is  carefully  done.  The 
Pride.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1945.  280  introduction  covers  the  life  and  works  of 
pages.  $2.50. — This  well-written  novel  Brant,  the  antecedents  and  genesis  of 
deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  variety  of  the  poem,  a  characterization  and  literary 
characters  in  Santo  Domingo  during  the  history  of  it  and  a  section  on  its  influ- 
critical  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  ence.  One  misses  at  least  a  brief  account 
It  is  the  type  of  novel  that  demands  a  of  the  dialect  in  which  the  poem  is  writ- 
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ten.  Significant  in  view  of  modern  in¬ 
difference  to  the  study  of  Latin  are  these 
words  of  the  editor:  “By  way  of  a  severe 
schooling  in  Latin,  Brant  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  the  ability  to  write  a  German 
which  for  that  day  was  remarkable  for 
its  purity  and  neatness  of  form.”  A 
bibliography  and  index  are  included. 
The  100  original  woodcuts  are  valuable 
and  fascinating  records  of  a  vanished 
age. — L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  James  Laughlin,  Editor.  New  Direc¬ 
tions:  1944,  No.  8.  Norfolk,  Conn. 
xx-|-407  pages.  $3.50. — Two-thirds  of 
New  Directions  8  is  North  American, 
the  rest  Latin-American  and  Garcia 
Lorca.  Those  who  prefer  substance  to 
shadow  might  wish  the  proportions  re¬ 
versed.  Taking  the  last  and  the  best  part 
of  the  book  first,  the  palm  goes  to  the 
special  Lorca  section,  nearly  fifty  pages 
of  “little  known  writings”  translated  by 
Edwin  Honig.  Here  are  the  Divdn  del 
Tamarit,  a  miscellany  of  short  poems, 
some  surrealist  prose,  and  brief  dramatic 
pieces  including  a  puppet  farce.  When 
Lorca  touches  the  surrealist  chord  he 
docs  so  with  passion  and  with  such  spe¬ 
cial  insight  that  a  true  magic  results. 
Passion  also  informs  the  less  inspired  sur¬ 
realism  of  Neruda,  setting  his  poetry 
athrob.  The  selections  from  his  Espana 
en  el  corazdn  illustrate  Neruda’s  new 
incandescent  sense  of  tragedy,  fired  by 
the  martyrdom  of  Spain. 

Lloyd  Malian’s  translations  of  Afro- 
Cuban  poetry  are  always  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  for  their  use  of  Dark  Town  dialect 
to  render  a  Negro  speech  which  in  Cuba 
differs  little  from  the  white.  Ballagas’ 
and  Guillen’s  sincere  work  thus  suffers 
a  loss  of  dignity. 

Turning  to  the  North  American  sec¬ 
tion,  we  are  confronted  with  divergent  if 
not  “new”  directions:  embarrassing  am¬ 
bition  (Rexroth),  artistic  frivolity  (Dil- 
worth,  Libcn  and  in  this  case  Patchen), 
dullness  (Patchen  again,  Kramer,  and 
much  of  the  fussed  and  sweating  poetry 
in  the  book),  niccness  (Kecs,  Hutchins), 
a  sort  of  honest,  fumbling  attempt  at 


greatness  (Goodman),  W.  C.  Williams’ 
delicacy  and  freedom,  and — alone  in  its 
beauty — Tennessee  Williams’  play,  Dos 
Ranchos.  Apparently  we  arc  still  be¬ 
calmed  in  the  last  decade,  with  its 
nervous  tensions,  stunting,  self-induced 
terrors  instead  of  Terror,  concern  with 
the  painful,  and  exploitation  of  the  artis¬ 
tically  invalid  nightmare  imagination. 
But  the  value  of  experimental  publish¬ 
ing  should  not  be  judged  by  the  poverty 
of  the  present  collection.  Though  the 
dangers  of  avant-garde  writing  persist 
(inhumanity,  perversion,  a  lack  of  per¬ 
spective  and  wholeness);  it  serves  as  a 
fertilizing  agent  for  the  entire  field  of 
art.  James  Laughlin  may  have  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  more  than  one  rare  plant. — 
Rosamund  Dargan  Thomson.  Mulder, 
Colorado. 

^  Crawford  M.  Bishop  and  Anyda 
Marchant.  A  Guide  to  the  Law  and 
Legal  Literature  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti.  Washington.  The 
Library  of  Congress.  1944.  276  pages. 
$1.75. — The  late  John  T.  Vance,  who 
was  at  his  death  Law  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  who  organized  the  Center  of 
Inter- American  Legal  Studies  in  that  li¬ 
brary,  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  was  always  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  furtherance  of  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  understanding.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  initiative  that  the  Center  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  series  of  legal  guides  to  Latin 
America,  of  which  two  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  (the  volume  on  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile  and  the  one  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  republics  preceded  this 
one,  and  all  the  other  republics  are  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  time).  This  careful  work 
devotes  nearly  150  pages  to  the  laws, 
past  and  present,  and  the  legal  publica¬ 
tions  of  Cuba,  and  somewhat  less  than 
half  that  space  to  each  of  the  little  island 
republics  east  of  her.  In  each  case  the 
American  authorities  have  been  aided 
by  experts  from  the  republic  involved. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Milton  Burgin.  Handbooks  of  Latin 
American  Studies:  1942.  No.  8.  A  Se- 
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Icctivc  Guide  to  the  Material  Published 
in  1942  on  Anthropology,  Archives,  Art, 
Economics,  Education,  Folklore,  Geog> 
raphy.  Government,  History,  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations,  Labor  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Language  and  Literature,  Law,  Li¬ 
braries,  Music,  and  Philosophy.  Edited 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1943.  521  double<ol- 
umn  pages. — We  have  been  greeting  this 
useful  publication  annually  since  Dr. 
Lewis  Hanke  put  out  the  first  relatively 
slender  number  in  1936,  covering  the 
Latin  American  material  published  in 
1935.  The  original  list  of  Contributing 
Editors  totalled  16.  In  1943  there  were 
42,  seven  of  whom  had  been  with  the 
publication  since  its  beginning.  The  roll 
of  veterans  would  probably  have  been 
longer  if  their  ranks  had  not  been  con¬ 
siderably  thinned  by  death.  TTiere  have 
been  few  changes  in  policy  in  the  last 
few  numbers.  This  one  is  considerably 
smaller  than  its  immediate  predecessor, 
which  is  entirely  natural  in  view  of  the 
paper  shortage,  the  labor  shortage  and 
the  numerous  other  handicaps  under 
which  publishing  is  laboring  in  all  parts 
of  the  Americas.  An  ambitious  special 
feature  of  this  volume  is  Gustavo-Adolfo 
Rohan  y  Gilvez’s  examination  of  120 
Latin  American  periodicals  which  deal 
with  labor  and  social  welfare.  The 
periodicals  arc  listed  alphabetically  un¬ 
der  countries,  and  each  one  is  examined 
in  considerable  detail,  some  of  the  analy¬ 
ses  running  to  five  or  six  hundred  words. 
Eighteen  countries  are  represented. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Abraham  A.  Roback.  A  Dictionary 
of  International  Slurs  (Ethnopaul- 
isms).  Cambridge,  Mass.  Sci-Art  Pub¬ 
lishers.  1944.  394  pages.  $6.25. — “Ethno- 
paulisms”  is  a  word  of  Dr.  Roback’s  own 
invention.  These  slurs  are  recorded  as 
they  have  appeared  in  slang  phrases, 
popular  expressions,  proverbs,  etc.  They 
arc  arranged  alphabetically  by  catch¬ 


word  in  sections:  I.  Ethnopaulisms  iV 
English;  II.  Ethnopaulisms  in  Foreign 
Languages;  III.  National  Slurs  in 
Proverbs.  These  arc  followed  by  an  cs 
say:  Aspects  of  Ethnic  Prejudice. 

The  dictionary  is  apparently  designed 
for  use  as  a  reference  book  by  scholars 
Yet  few  sources  of  these  slurs  arc  indi¬ 
cated.  Most  serious  users  and  all  scholars 
will  hesitate  to  accept  these  definitions 
without  indication  of  source.  There  arc 
many  omissions  and  many  incomplete 
definitions.  An  example  of  an  omission 
is  in  the  word  “Frog,”  meaning  a 
Frenchman.  “Frogcatcr”  only  is  includ¬ 
ed,  whereas  the  former  is  the  chief  one 
used  by  the  soldiers  now  with  the  French. 
This  points  to  an  omission  in  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy:  Colby,  Elbridge,  Army  Tall(.  An 
example  of  an  incomplete  definition  is 
the  treatment  of  the  word  “Canuck”: 
“A  Canadian  (American  slang)” — no 
source  indicated.  Partridge,  A  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  Slang,  says  it  is  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  “Canuck”  means  a  Canadian, 
and  that  in  America  and  Canada  it 
means  a  French  Canadian.  P»eixy ,  Ameri¬ 
can  Thesaurus  of  Slang,  defines  “Ca¬ 
nuck”  as  a  French  Canadian.  These  two 
books  are  included  in  the  bibliography. 
Another  example  is  “Eskimo”:  “An  In¬ 
dian  tribe  inhabiting  Greenland.”  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  aborigines  from 
Greenland  west  to  the  Aleutians,  as  any 
Alaskan  traveler  can  witness. — The 
author  says:  “The  chief  problem  is:  How 
did  these  many  prejudicial  epithets  and 
references  arise.?  What  truth  is  there  in 
the  majority  of  them.?”  He  hopes  this 
dictionary  will  help  “solve  these  prob¬ 
lems.”  It  is  doubtful. — John  March.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Library. 

^  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1944. 
$1.00. — Always  a  joy  to  read.  Notes  His¬ 
panic  this  year  is  particularly  varied  and 
interesting  with  five  articles  and  many 
splendid  photographic  illustrations  fea¬ 
turing  Spanish  Details  in  the  Gothic 
Architecture  of  Sicily,  portraits  by  Esteve 
and  Velasquez,  Aragonese  lustre  ware 
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and  Pancho  Fierro’s  innumerable  water- 
color  paintings  of  life  in  Lima  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century.  Fierro  seems 
not  to  have  missed  a  single  one  of  the 
street  vendors  or  criers  or  of  the  military 
or  social  or  religious  possibilities.  The 
humorous  and  delightful  sketches  may 
not  be  profoundly  artistic,  but  they  are 
endowed  with  an  animation  and  move¬ 
ment  and  feeling  distinctly  national  and 
appealing.  There  is  art  in  his  draftsman¬ 
ship,  his  control  of  light  and  shade,  and 
in  his  treatment  of  animals,  which  is  at 
times  remindful  of  the  superb  figures 
done  on  the  walls  of  the  Cro-Magnon 
caves  in  France  and  Spain. — /.  M.  A. 

**  The  Miracle  of  Beatrice.  A  Flemish 
Legend  of  C-.1300.  English-Flemish 
Edition.  Translated  by  Adriaan  J.  Bar- 
nouw.  Introduction  by  Jan-Albert  Goris. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1944. 109  pages. — 
This  charming  legend  well  deserves  to 
be  more  widely  known,  for  it  is  like  a 
wholesome  breath  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
a  world  seemingly  dedicated  to  selfish¬ 
ness,  foolishness  masquerading  as  ideal¬ 
ism,  and  the  cult  of  success  at  any  price. 
Like  most  literature  of  its  period,  it  is 
of  unknown  authorship,  though  its 
author  is  tentatively  identified  as  Wil¬ 
lem  van  Assenede.  Whoever  the  poet 
was,  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  taste, 
though  not  a  literary  genius  of  the  first 
water  (he  is  referred  to  as  a  “very  great 
poet”  in  the  graceful  Introduction  by 
Jan-Albert  Goris);  and  he  has  given  us, 
in  what  is  perhaps  its  most  attractive  ver¬ 
sion,  the  story  of  Beatrice,  a  renegade 
nun,  once  sacristan  of  her  convent,  whose 
duties  were  performed  for  fourteen  years 
by  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Professor  Bar- 
nouw  has  furnished  a  competent  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  side  by  side  with  the 
original. 

The  poem,  in  common  with  ail  medi¬ 
aeval  literature,  is  refreshing  in  its  lack 
of  tortuous  psychological  motivation;  un¬ 
like  much  of  the  literature  of  its  genre, 
it  deals  with  a  situation  essentially  psy¬ 
chological.  A  modern  writer  might  have 
attributed  Beatrice’s  behavior  to  nym¬ 
phomania,  which  no  doubt  is  the  case: 


her  hormones  had  gone  wrong.  But  we 
are  spared  such  tiresome  stuff  by  the 
poet,  who  comes  straight  to  the  point: 

Dese  ioffrouwe  en  was  niet  sonder 

Der  minnen,  die  groot  wonder 

Pleecht  te  wer\en  achter  lande. 

And  that  is  that:  no  nonsense  about  it. 
We  must  not  rebuke  her  for  her  weak¬ 
ness,  for  none  other  than  the  Devil  him¬ 
self — not  the  class  struggle,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  she  was  either  socially, 
economically  or  intellectually  “under¬ 
privileged” — tempted  her  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  she  had  finally  to  give  up  the 
struggle  to  be  good.  But,  despite  her 
seven  years  as  a  “kept”  woman  and 
seven  more  as  a  common  prostitute,  she 
was  finally  redeemed  by  her  piety.  The 
poem  deals  with  elemental  human  emo¬ 
tions — love  sacred  and  profane — and 
manages  to  do  so  with  humility  and 
reverence  and,  best  of  all,  because  the 
quality  has  become  so  rare  in  modern 
literature,  with  dignity. — Thomas  Pyles. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  H.  Kienzle,  Binz  und  Arnold  Pfister. 

Die  Erfindung  Gutenbergs.  Einfuh- 
rung  in  die  Ausstellung  im  Gewerbe- 
museum  Basel.  Veranstaltet  vom  Gewer- 
bemuseum  und  der  Universitatsbibli- 
othek  vom  15.  Dezember  1940  bis  zum 
16.  Februar  1941. 82  pages. — This  Guide 
to  the  Basel  Printing  Exhibit  consists  of 
three  essays.  The  Director  of  the  Gewer- 
bemuseum.  Dr.  Kienzle,  in  Zur  Einfiih- 
rung  in  die  Ausstellung,  characterizes 
the  cultural  background  and  the  prelim¬ 
inary  stage  of  printing,  the  revolution¬ 
ary  importance  of  Gutenberg’s  invention 
of  movable  type  and  the  advances  in 
typography  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Dr.  Binz,  in  Die  Erfindung  Gutenbergs, 
reminds  us  that  Gutenberg’s  purpose 
had  been  to  imitate  precious  manu¬ 
scripts.  He  builded  much  better  than  he 
knew.  The  manufacture  of  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  book  for  an  ever  growing  public  was 
in  a  sense  a  step  downward;  but  the  in¬ 
expensive  book  can  satisfy  the  highest 
standards  of  quality,  as  many  magnifi¬ 
cent  books  from  the  Swiss  publishers 
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and  particularly  from  Basel  can  testify. 
Dr.  Arnold  Pfister  recalls  in  Die  Aus- 
breitung  des  Buchdruc\s  im  15.  Jahr- 
hundert  the  occurrences  that  led  to  the 
spread  of  the  printed  book  from  the 
Rhenish  cities  across  the  Alps  to  north¬ 
ern  Italy,  along  the  Rhone  toward  Lyons 
and  the  South  of  France,  to  Holland  and 
Flanders,  all  eager  to  obtain  the  Bible, 
theological  books  and  tracts,  humanistic 
writings,  juridica.  Venice,  the  Hansa, 
Paris,  Cologne,  Bologna,  Strassburg  and 
Basel  became  the  most  important  print¬ 
ing  centers.  Basel,  the  only  Swiss  town 
with  printing  presses,  located  in  what 
was  then  the  most  cultivated  section  of 
Europe,  will  forever  be  linked  with  the 
marvelous  and  artistic  book  production 
of  the  younger  Holbein. 

The  essays  are  supplemented  with 
tables  showing  the  expansion  of  the  book 
industry  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
countries  and  towns,  with  a  helpful  in¬ 
dex  to  the  many  exhibits.  The  paper  on 
which  the  book  is  printed  is  a  brownish 
war  product  that  is  not  substantial 
enough  for  the  magnificent  illustrations, 
but  the  book  is  carefully,  solidly  and 
tastefully  constructed. — Use  Cohnen. 
London,  England. 

^  Ludwig  Renn.  Adel  im  Untergang. 

Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1944.  390 
pages.  $2.00  U.  S. — ^Ludwig  Renn’s 
books  are  all  autobiographical.  They  are 
pages  from  the  diary  of  a  gallant  cru¬ 
sader  for  human  rights  and  freedom.  His 
Krieg  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sin- 
cerest  pictures  of  World  War  I.  In 
Nachl{rieg  he  narrated  his  own  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  military  caste  for  the  people. 
Vor  grossen  W andlungen  was  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bitter  fight  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  Nazism,  the  failure  of  that 
fight,  the  eternal  springing  of  the  hope 
of  final  victory.  Now,  after  having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  batdes  against  Nazism 
(including  the  campaign  in  Spain), 
Ludwig  Renn  from  his  Mexican  exile 
presents  his  readers  with  another  frag¬ 
ment  of  his  autobiography.  This  time  it 
is  the  strange  Rococo  world  of  the  Saxon 


Royal  Court  immediately  before  the  ou 
break  of  the  first  World  War.  He  recal 
with  humor,  understanding  and  wisdoi 
his  own  experience  as  an  aristocrat 
young  lieutenant,  living  in  a  petty,  vai 
and  empty  world  which  was  soon  to  b 
plunged  into  slaughter  and  chaos.  Adi 
im  Untergang  is  only  the  first  volume  < 
a  trilogy.  The  scope  and  real  meaning  < 
the  work  will  not  be  fully  visible  till  \^ 
know  it  in  its  entirety. — F.  C.  Weisl^pp 
New  York. 

^  Stimmen  aus  Bohmen.  Eine  Samn 
lung.  London.  Einheit.  1944.  15 
pages.  5s. — A  group  of  Czechoslova 
exiles  in  London  conceived  the  idea  < 
compiling  an  anthology  of  the  writing 
of  liberty-loving  Bohemians  scattered  a 
over  the  world.  It  must  have  been  a  diff 
cult  task  in  war-time,  but  the  editoi 
(Paul  Reimann,  Rudolf  Popper,  an 
Anna  Maria  Jokl)  have  succeeded  in  co 
lecting  contributions  from  the  mo: 
capable  Czechoslovak  writers,  froi 
Hollywood  to  Jerusalem,  from  Mosco' 
to  Mexico.  Franz  Werfel,  Egon  Erwi 
Kisch,  Ernest  Sommer,  Fritz  Bruege 
Friedrich  Torberg,  F.  C.  Weiskopf  an 
two  dozen  others  have  collaborated  i 
the  undertaking.  The  bxx)k  has  no  pa 
ticular  plan,  and  no  particular  unity  bi 
a  common  hatred  of  tyranny.  There  ai 
poems,  short  stories,  scraps  of  plays  an 
novels,  historical  and  political  essay 
anecdotes.  One  of  the  most  thoughtfi 
studies  is  Rudolf  Popper’s  Der  hisu 
rische  Roman  und  seine  Leser,  whic 
propounds  the  proposition  that  German 
has  suffered  from  the  vicious  influent 
of  her  hundred-per<enter  historic 
novels,  l)ooks  of  the  type  of  Felix  Dahn 
Kampf  um  Rom,  which  glorify  wa 
conquest,  and  the  Super-Race,  wherej 
Thackeray,  Balzac  and  Pushkin  wei 
interested  in  humanity  and  not  merely  i 
a  tribe.  There  are  touching  little  sketche 
like  Lenka  Rainer’s  Kotige  Schuhe,  an 
painful  probings  of  contemporary  prol 
lems,  like  Anna  Maria  Jokl’s  D\ 
Deutung.  A  book  of  scraps  is  alwa^ 
more  or  less  exasperating.  But  some  t 
the  poems  in  this  book  are  not  scrap 
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they  arc  jewels,  complete  and  perfect. 
Here  is  Ondra  Lysohorsky’s  Das  Licht 
(translated  by  Ewald  Osers  from  the 
Lachish  original): 

Iche  l(dmpfte  mit  Gestein  und 
Quadern, 

mit  Hunger,  K  'dite,  Kot  und  Nacht. 

Mir  rinnt  aus  meinen  wunden 
Adern 

das  Blut  der  Vdter  aus  dem  Schacht. 

ich  steh  im  Berg  genau  wie  sie 

und  meine  Faust  den  Felsen  bricht. 

ich  weiss:  ich  seh  die  Sonne  nie. 

Doch  ziind’  ich  fiir  die  andem 
Licht. 

—R.  T.  H. 

^  A.  R.  Hohlfeld.  Umlaut  und  Reim. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  und 
Theorie  des  deutschen  Reims.  Madison. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1943.  39  pages. 
— Dr.  Hohlfeld  is  a  true  professor  emer¬ 
itus.  He  devotes  himself  to  learned  in¬ 
vestigations  begun  many  years  ago. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  present  mono¬ 
graph  deals  with  the  unlike  umlaut 
rhymes,  d:e,  u:i,  eu:ei.  They  gradually 
became  widely  prevalent  and  represent¬ 
ed  accepted  speech  norms,  not  careless 
rhyming — they  were  pure  rhymes.  The 
attack  upon  the  unrounded  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  0,  ii  and  eu  came  from  the  North. 
Gottsched  was  in  the  vanguard,  but  in 
spite  of  his  theory  he  has  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  unlike  umlaut  rhymes.  As  late 
as  1780  a  Silesian  grammarian  insisted 
that  0  was  the  same  as  e  and  that  du,  eu, 
ei,  ai  all  had  the  same  pronunciation.  At 
the  turn  of  the  following  century  the  un¬ 
rounded  pronunciation  of  umlauts  lost 
ground  but  the  unlike  umlaut  rhymes 
continued  to  be  used  practically  as  much 
as  in  the  epochs  of  Opitz  and  ^ttsched. 
Goethe  never  yielded  to  the  demand  of 
absolute  purity  in  rhyming.  The  second 
part  of  the  monograph  gives  a  clear  sur¬ 
vey  of  Goethe’s  views,  presents  pertinent 
rhyme  facts  concerning  the  chief  poets  of 
the  19th  and  20th  century,  and  shows 
that  Platen’s  name  did  not  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  for  rhyming 


purity.  The  author  feels  that  too  much 
emphasis  on  perfect  rhymes  would  be 
harmful- to  the  fullest  appreciation  of 
German  poetry.  He  is  right  in  suggesting 
the  inconsistency  of  attacking  unlike 
umlaut  rhymes  and  saying  nothing 
about  other  widely-used  rhyming  irreg¬ 
ularities. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Joseph  Eliyia.  Poems.  Translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Rae  Dalven.  New 
York.  Anatolia  Press.  1944.  205  pages. 
$3.00. — The  masterpieces  of  classical 
Greek  poetry  have  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  western  Europe  and 
their  influence  has  permeated  subse¬ 
quent  literature.  But  the  writings  of 
modern  Greece  are  almost  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  other  nations.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance 
to  note  that  within  the  past  year  have 
appeared  not  only  numerous  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  Greece  and  the  present  war, 
but  also  several  English  translations  of 
modern  Greek  writers.  In  certain  re¬ 
spects  this  edition  of  Eliyia’s  poetry  de¬ 
serves  special  praise.  The  original  Greek 
poems  are  all  printed  here,  with  English 
translation  for  each  on  the  facing  page. 
The  translation,  made  by  Miss  Rae  Dal¬ 
ven,  is  unusually  literal  and  hence  has  an 
air  of  sincerity  and  freedom  from  affecta¬ 
tion,  a  virtue  all  too  rare  in  translators. 

Joseph  Eliyia  was  a  Greek  Jew  of  this 
century  “whose  impassioned  mission  it 
became  to  translate  the  eclectic  teachings 
of  Hebraism  into  the  Greek  vernacular 
that  Jews  and  Greeks  might  find  har¬ 
mony  in  the  two  oldest  civilizations  of 
man.’’  His  many  articles  and  essays,  his 
translation  into  Greek  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  of  the  French  lyricists,  and  of  a 
very  large  number  of  works  from  Yid¬ 
dish  literature  are  a  decided  contribution 
to  modern  Greek  learning.  But  these 
writings  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  which  consists  solely  of  his 
poems.  From  a  literary  viewpoint  little 
can  be  said  in  their  favor.  They  resemble 
the  writings  of  a  very  second-rate  Eng¬ 
lish  Romanticist  faintly  infected  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  group.  They  have  no 
simple,  human  appeal.  For  they  deal 
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wholly  with  the  poet’s  personal  misery 
and  unhappiness,  which  he  fails  to  make 
understandable  in  terms  of  the  universal 
tragedy  inherent  in  human  life.  Possibly 
because  of  his  work  with  the  French 
lyricists,  his  lyrics  arc,  as  a  group,  the 
best.  But  even  here  one  is  constantly  and 
uncomfortably  aware  that  love  is  for 
Eliyia  merely  romantic  and  shadowy,  an 
imagined  emotion  whence  he  may  him¬ 
self  derive  further  imagined  pain. 

If  these  poems  had  been  more  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  omitted,  the  poet’s  defects  would 
not  be  so  visible.  An  effort  to  make  mod¬ 
ern  Greece  understandable  to  the  rest 
of  the  western  world  is  most  commend¬ 
able.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  volume 
of  poems  does  little  to  accomplish  this 
end.  For  in  these  poems  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reflection  of  the  color  and 
vigor  and  individuality  of  Greece  which 
Eliyia  is  said  to  have  “loved  more  than  a 
Greek.’’  Whatever  may  be  his  contribu¬ 
tions  in  other  fields,  in  poetry  he  is 
neither  a  citizen  of  Greece  nor  of  the 
world. — H.  Uoyd  Stow,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Anabale  Arano.  Oggi  VAmore 
t'invita  .  .  .  Firenze.  Norbini.  1943. 
24  lire. — This  novel  is  a  worthy  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  author’s  earlier  works,  Tor- 
menti,  Verith,  Constantina,  Martino,  II 
balconc  firoito  and  Ombre  sul  muro. 
Once  more  the  author,  a  native  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  a  resident  of  Milan,  demon¬ 
strates  his  keen  perception  of  reality 
tempered  by  a  feeling  for  the  poetical. 
His  style,  personal,  concise  and  flexible, 
lends  itself  readily  to  a  vivid  and  accurate 
portrayal  of  persons  and  events.  His  task 
here  is  the  subtle  analysis  of  a  rebellious 
youth’s  struggle  to  attain  happiness,  with 
its  vicissitudes  of  hope,  disillusionment 
and  despair.  The  character  that  remains 
longest  in  the  reader’s  memory  is  Isa 
Dari.  The  improvidence  of  an  epicurean 
father  left  her  dependent  from  infancy 
on  her  uncle.  Count  Orazio  Dari,  who  is 
completely  absorbed  in  his  collection  of 
rare  stones.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  vivacious,  enigmatic 


ward  and  her  guardian.  She  is  intereste 
successively  in  various  young  men,  bi 
she  meets  her  ideal  during  a  pilgrimag 
to  the  Madonna  nera  of  Oropa.  Syn 
bolical  of  her  quest  for  happiness  is  th 
inscription  below  a  painting  which  a 
tracts  her:  “Oggi  I’amore  t’invit 
domani  cl  dolorc  ti  mordc.’’ — Virgil  /. 
Warren.  Carson-Ncwman  College. 

^  Luigi  Pirandello.  Maschere  Nudt 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1944. 350  page 
45  lire. — This  is  Volume  9  of  the  attra( 
tively  printed  and  serviceably  bound  tei 
volume  edition  of  Tutto  II  Teatro  L 
Luigi  Pirandello.  This  volume  include 
three  plays  which  appeared  originall 
between  1932  and  1935.  They  cxemplif 
the  celebrated  dramatist’s  propensity  fc 
psychological  problems  which  cause  th 
reader’s  sympathy  to  be  divided  betwee 
rival  characters,  and  leave  him  uncertai 
as  to  how  the  problem  should  be  solvc< 
All  are  characterized  by  a  natural,  c( 
herent  dialogue  which  creates  the  illi 
sion  of  natural  life  and  never  permits  th 
reader’s  attention  to  lag.  Non  Si  Sa  Com 
presents  a  devoted  wife  who  is  pushc 
irresistibly  into  infidelity.  Trovarsi  poi 
trays  a  great  actress  who  comes  to  cj 
pcricnce  what  she  has  so  successfully  ir 
terpreted  on  the  stage,  and  the  ensuin 
conflict  of  the  “interezza  d’attrice’’  wit 
her  “interezza  di  donna.’’  Quando  Si  i 
Qualcuno  deals  with  the  desperate  be 
futile  effort  of  a  poet  to  prolong  undul 
the  period  of  youth. — Virgil  A.  Warret 
Carson-Ncwman  College. 

^  R.  Stewart  Jaque.  One  Languagt 
Santa  Barbara.  J.  F.  Rowny  Press 
1944.  64  pages. — “Be  Supremely  Happ 
in  World  Service  the  New  Olingo  Way. 
Olingo  is  the  latest  thing  in  world  lar 
guages.  In  a  breezy  preface  cmanatinj 
from  Hollywood,  it  is  claimed  that  ii 
this  invention  of  R.  Stewart  Jaque  lie 
mankind’s  hope  for  world  unity.  Th 
proponents  of  Olingo  believe  that  the 
have  found  “an  unlimited  humanitariai 
solvent.’’ 

Well,  no  one  can  quarrel  with  thi 
honest  effort  “to  unite  the  waylaid 
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maimed  and  suffering  members  of  the 
human  family  into  one  common  brother¬ 
hood.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Olingo  even 
brings  relief  from  “vocal  and  auditory 
tension”  because  of  the  high-frequency 
of  its  vowel  sounds — a  new  explanation, 
by  implication,  of  the  low-frequency  of 
neurasthenia  among  the  Polynesians. 
Olingo  will  doubtless  appeal  to  those 
who  look  forward  to  the  century  of  the 
common  man  and  the  soy  bean,  but  stu¬ 
dents  of  language  will  find  it  more 
amusing  than  edifying. — T homas  Pyles. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Count  de  Soissons.  Marlborough’s 
Polish  Self-Taught.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  1943.  148  pages.  $1.50. — 
This  book  is  evidently  a  reprint  or  re¬ 
production  of  an  earlier  English  publica¬ 
tion.  The  author’s  foreword  bears  the 
date  “London,  1925.”  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  word-book,  with  a  key  to  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  a  short  list  of  rules.  There  are 
no  exercises  except  one  “reading  exer¬ 
cise,”  a  description  of  a  landscape  as  an 
example  of  Polish  prose.  The  word-list  is 
not  under  one  alphabetization,  but  is 
grouped  under  such  headings  as  Ani¬ 
mals,  Birds,  Fish,  Colors,  Dress.  Conver¬ 
sational  phrases  are  similarly  classified: 
Greetings  and  Polite  Expressions,  Useful 
and  Necessary  Expressions,  etc.  The  for¬ 
eigner  on  Polish  soil  may  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  guess  under  what  heading 
the  compiler  has  listed  a  particular 
phrase.  But  a  much  more  serious  draw¬ 
back  is  the  frequency  of  typographical 
errors  in  the  Polish  text,  some  of  them 
completely  misleading. 

The  book  is  evidently  not  meant  for 
class  use.  The  phonetic  transcription 
would,  however,  be  very  helpful  to  the 
traveler.  It  attempts,  on  the  whole  quite 
successfully,  to  indicate  the  Polish 
sounds  with  the  help  of  the  English 
alphabet.  Only  an  approximation  can 
obviously  be  achieved  in  the  case  of 
Polish  sounds  not  found  in  English;  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  fine  distinctions 
in  a  manual  of  this  kind. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


*  Diogo  de  Melo  Meneses.  Gilberto 
Freyre.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do 
Estudante  do  Brasil.  1944.  300  pages. — 
This  is  the  best  book  on  the  personality 
of  the  notable  social  historian,  whose 
most  significant  work  is  intensely 
American,  since  its  theme  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  mestizo.  He  was  born  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  which  is  one 
of  the  regions  where  the  typical  Brazilian 
atmosphere  has  been  best  preserved. 
Freyre  is  much  admired,  much  discussed, 
much  imitated.  His  most  widely  read 
works  are:  Mucambos  do  Nordeste 
(1937),  Casa  grande  e  senzala  (1933, 
’37,  ’38  and  a  recently  published  Spanish 
translation),  Nordeste  (1937,  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  translation  in  Buenos  Aires), 
Atualidade  de  Euclydes  da  Cunha  (1941 
and  ’43),  and  he  has  written  a  great  deal 
which  is  not  yet  in  print.  He  has  lectured 
in  his  own  country,  at  the  Universities  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  at  King’s  College  in 
London,  and  in  various  Latin-American 
countries.  In  the  United  States,  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  social  sciences  at  Columbia, 
taught  at  Columbia,  Stanford  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  was  known  as  a  veritable  cul¬ 
tural  ambassador  from  his  own  great 
country  to  the  United  States.  He  created 
the  chair  of  Social  Anthropology  in  the 
Federal  District  University  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  another  excellent  study  of 
Gilberto  Freyre,  signed  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Hanke,  that  important  North  American 
scholar  declares  that  “in  the  course  of 
time  some  future  historian  may  discover 
in  the  works  of  this  scholar  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  guide  to  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  our  time.”  Every  great 
thinker,  every  great  artist,  is  destined  to 
explain  and  define  an  epoch,  although  it 
is  often,  perhaps  usually,  the  case  that  he 
does  not  set  out  to  do  so. — This  ex¬ 
haustive  work  of  Melo  Meneses  shows 
us  Gilberto  Freyre  the  child,  the  student, 
the  traveler,  the  poet,  the  essayist,  the  lec¬ 
turer,  the  man  whose  soul  is  free,  sane 
and  dynamic,  as  well  as  his  influence,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  the  works  which  have 
been  written  about  him.  It  thus  covers  a 
large  bio-bibliographical  field.  It  repro- 
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duces  various  interesting  pictures  of  Gil- 
berto  Freyre,  the  earliest  dating  from  his 
fifth  year.  He  appears  also  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Amy 
Lowell,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  others. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira.  A  vida  de 
Gonsalves  Dias,  contendo  o  diario 
inSdito  da  viagem  de  Gonsalves  Dias  ao 
Rio  Negro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olympio. 
1943.  421  pages. — There  has  been  no 
paucity  of  biographical  and  critical  ma¬ 
terial  on  Antonio  Gonsalves  Dias,  a  fact 
readily  apparent  from  a  quick  glance  at 
the  useful  bibliography  on  pp.  419-421 
of  the  present  work.  However,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  distinguished  series 
“Cole^ao  de  Documentos  Brasileiros” 
edited  by  Otavio  Tarquinio  de  Sousa  to 
publish  the  most  exhaustive  and  best 
documented  biography  of  Brazil’s  great 
romantic  poet.  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira’s 
work  reflects  not  only  careful  study  of 
the  original  source  materials  in  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  and  in  various  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  archives  but  also  that  re¬ 
fined  critical  sense  so  necessary  for  ade¬ 
quate  interpretation  of  the  vague  melan¬ 
choly  and  saudade  which  pervades  the 
work  of  Gonsalves  Dias.  Letters,  poetry, 
articles,  and  memoirs  are  exploited  for 
fullest  interpretation  of  the  biography  of 
the  poet  from  his  childhood  in  Maranhao 
through  the  years  in  Europe  up  to  the 
time  of  his  tragic  death  at  sea. 

The  log  of  the  Viagem  ao  Rio  Negro 
is  especially  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
the  biography  of  this  genuine  Brazilian 
in  whose  veins  Portuguese,  Indian,  and 
Negro  blood  are  intermingled.  In  spite  of 
the  roughness  of  form  and  style  (it  is 
hardly  more  than  a  collection  of  daily 
notes),  it  reveals  at  once  his  profound 
attachment  to  the  soil  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  Brazilian  anthropology. 
The  same  native  emotion  found  in  the 
Poesias  Americanas  reappears  here  in 
the  explorer’s  log;  but  there  is  a  striking 
objectivity  rare  in  a  romantic  tempera¬ 
ment  like  Gonsalves  Dias.  There  are 
eleven  illustrations,  most  of  them  of  the 


poet. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Aur^lio  Porto.  Histdria  das  missoes 
orientals  do  Uruguai.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Servigo  do  Patrimonio  Histdrico  e  Ar- 
tistico  Nacional.  1943.  624  pages. — As 
the  result  of  the  boundary  treaty  of  1750, 
Spain  surrendered  to  Portugal  the  seven 
Jesuit  missions  with  their  surrounding 
territory  that  were  established  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Uruguay  River,  in  a 
region  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
Brazilian  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  complex  history  of  this  long  dis¬ 
puted  area  is  presented  by  Snr.  Porto  in 
an  exhaustive  study  that  is  based  very 
largely  on  hitherto  unused  material  from 
the  Angelis  collection  of  the  National 
Library  of  Rio. — Manoel  da  S.  S.  Car- 
dozo.  The  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

^  Maria  da  Concei^ao  Vicente  de  Car¬ 
valho  e  Arnaldo  Vicente  de  Car¬ 
valho.  Vicente  de  Carvalho.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Academia  Brasileira.  1943. — 
Hermes  Vieira.  Vicente  de  Carvalho.  0 
sabid  da  llha  do  Sol.  Sao  Paulo.  Con  el 
Autor.  1943. — Two  of  the  great  poet’s 
children  collaborated  to  write  the  first  of 
these  volumes;  the  son  composed  a  suc¬ 
cinct  biography,  and  the  daughter  drew 
up  a  very  useful  bibliography  not  only  of 
her  father’s  works,  but  also  of  articles 
about  him.  Appendices  quote  from  items 
of  that  bibliography:  criticisms  of  the 
work,  appreciations  of  the  man.  The 
other  volume  is  a  more  extended  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Paulista  poet  by  a  North- 
easterner,  with  special  attention  to  Vi¬ 
cente’s  literary  development;  some 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  are  printed. 
Both  books  are  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  both  reveal  a  great  poet  who 
was  also  great  as  a  man:  in  his  various 
functions  of  husband  and  father,  lawyer, 
magistrate,  journalist,  farmer,  business¬ 
man,  and  poet,  he  was  sensitive  above  all 
to  purely  human  values.  Arnaldo  Vi¬ 
cente  de  Carvalho’s  style  is  simpler  and 
more  readable  than  Hermes  Vieira’s 
somewhat  rhetorical  prose.  But  the  two 
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books  arc  complementary,  and  together 
they  form  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  Santos 
fisherman  who  found  in  the  sea  the  re¬ 
flection  of  all  his  moods. — Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge,  Jr.  University  of  Texas. 

M  Fidclino  de  Figuciredo.  Motivos  de 
novo  estilo,  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944. 
103  pages. — In  this  admittedly  slight  and 
discursive  essay,  of  which  we  are  here 
given  the  second  edition.  Dr.  Fidclino 
de  Figueiredo  discusses  the  coming  age, 
with  reference  especially  to  Portugal.  In 
an  interesting  section  with  the  rather  for¬ 
bidding  sub-title  Parallelidade  e  asyn- 
chronia  he  points  out  that  the  history  and 
culture  and  development  of  Portugal  run 
parallel  to  those  of  her  great  neighbor 
Spain,  but  that  the  parallel  rarely  belongs 
to  the  same  epoch.  That  is  of  course  the 
fact  underlying  the  fascination  and  the 
tragedy  not  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
alone  but  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  Where¬ 
as  in  the  United  States  many  nationali¬ 
ties  are  merged  in  a  single  phase  of 
civilization,  in  Europe,  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  England,  Spain,  Ireland,  Portu¬ 
gal,  living  side  by  side  in  the  same  age, 
belong  to  very  different  centuries  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  since  “crabbed  age  and 
youth  cannot  live  together,”  the  result  is 
a  pathetic  and  delightful  variety  which 
only  ends  in  cruel  chaos  when  some  ex¬ 
ternal  force  seeks  to  impose  a  groveling 
uniformity  and  to  constrain  the  lion  to 
lie  down  with  the  lamb.  It  must  be  the 
task  of  the  peacemaker  to  afford  full 
scope  to  the  underlying  variety,  to  the 
dissimilarity  of  different  epochs  of  his¬ 
tory,  character  and  ideals  and  not  to  be 
misled  by  conventional  claptrap  about 
poverty  and  illiteracy.  Should  he  insist  on 
imposing  a  common  level  of  civilization, 
a  uniform  high  standard  of  living  and 
material  welfare,  he  will  only  prepare  the 
conditions  for  present  mediocrity  and  fu¬ 
ture  war,  like  a  builder  who  presents  you 
with  an  edifice  of  a  smooth  and  alluring 
aspect  but  whose  work  is  structurally  un¬ 
sound. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 

^  Pc.  Manoel  Bernardes.  Luz  e  Color. 


Sao  Paulo.  Edigocs  Cultura.  1944.  2 
volumes,  437  pages  each.  $80.00  m/n. 
— This  work,  first  published  in  Lisbon 
in  1696,  is  here  reproduced  in  two  vol¬ 
umes.  In  it  the  good  Father  strives  nobly 
to  convince  the  world  of  sin  and  point 
the  way  to  salvation.  He  uses  a  variety  of 
forms  in  his  exhortations.  He  divides 
them  into  what  he  calls:  Doutrinas, 
Opusculos,  Meditafaos,  Solildquios  and 
Didlogos.  The  Didlogo,  for  instance,  is 
between  the  penitent  and  the  Father 
Confessor;  in  it  the  former  is  admon¬ 
ished,  comforted  and  sent  on  his  way  re¬ 
joicing.  References  to  and  anecdotes  of 
the  Saints  abound,  and  often  the  author 
draws  on  his  personal  experience  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  doctrines.  The  style  is  pleas¬ 
ing  and  varied,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
gentle  humor,  a  quality  not  always  found 
in  this  class  of  writings.  The  author  was 
born  in  Lisbon  in  1644  and  died  there  in 
1710. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

^  Fidclino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de 
E(a  de  Queiroz.  S.  Paulo.  Editora 
Classico-Cientifica  S/A.  1943. 135  pages. 
CR  $10.00. — The  eminent  Portuguese 
critic  has  revised  and  published  together 
an  essay  Depois  de  Efa  de  Queiroz 
(1933)  and  an  address  Historiografia 
Portuguesa  do  Seculo  XX,  made  in  Rio 
in  1942.  These  two  works  represent  the 
essence  of  his  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
twentieth  century  Portuguese  literary 
values. 

Figuciredo  tackles  the  subject  in  its 
broadest  aspects,  preferring  to  trace  the 
causes  and  the  roots  of  literary  move¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  stress  individual 
names  and  works.  He  attributes  to  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Portugal  three  great  ac¬ 
complishments:  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
a  powerful  literature  (Garrett,  Alex¬ 
andre  Hcrculano,  Camilo  Castclo 
Branco,  Dimz,  Antcro  de  Qucntal,  E^a 
de  Queiroz,  etc.),  and  colonial  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  achievements  in  Africa.  The 
author  then  secs  these  become  the  bases 
for  a  nationalistic  literary  orienution 
after  1900,  which  formed  too,  in  part,  a 
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transition  from  and  reaction  against  the 
school  of  realism  dominant  till  then. 

Various  influences  are  followed,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  politics  on  literature. 
The  Republic  in  1908,  the  War  in  1914, 
authoritarianism  in  the  twenties,  femi¬ 
nism  and  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the 
colonies  are  all  listed.  Figueiredo  con¬ 
fines  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
native  influences;  we  would  have  liked 
more  information  on  the  effect  of  for¬ 
eign  literary  movements  in  Portugal,  or 
reasons,  if  any,  why  such  were  not  ef¬ 
fective. 

This  book  is  the  first  published  in  a 
promising  series  dedicated  to  literary 
criticism. — James  A.  Long.  Craig,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

*  Augusto  da  Costa.  Veronica.  Lisboa. 
Parceria  Antonio  Maria  Pereira. 

1944.  271  pages. — The  painful  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  young  school-teacher  who  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a 
married  man,  her  superior  in  the  school 
system,  who,  when  she  changes  schools 
and  is  out  of  his  power,  trumps  up 
charges  against  her  of  using  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  State  teacher  to  instil  into  her 
pupils  her  religious  beliefs,  a  thing  for¬ 
bidden  by  law.  One  suspects  that  the 
author  is  a  Conservative,  who  does  not 
look  with  too  much  favor  on  the  anti¬ 
clerical  leanings  of  the  Government. 
The  theme  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Latin  novels.  Corruption  of  this  kind  in 
the  educational  systems  of  many  of  these 
countries  is  flagrant.  A  distinguished  in¬ 
stance  of  such  a  book  is  Manuel  Galvez’s 
La  maestra  normal. — Veronica  is  well 
written,  and  is  crammed  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  contemporary  Portuguese  so¬ 
ciety. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Vasily  Grossman.  Oborona  Stalin- 
grada  (The  Defense  of  Stalingrad). 

Illustrations  by  A.  Yermolayev.  Moskva 
and  Leningrad.  Detgiz.  1944.  78  pages. 
3  r. — ^This  volume  from  the  Military  Li¬ 
brary  of  a  Schoolboy  is  a  well-written  de¬ 
scription  of  the  defense  of  the  city  of 
Stalingrad  against  the  Germans.  It  con¬ 


sists  of  a  collection  of  sketches  written 
during  the  defense  of  the  city  from  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1942,  to  January  1,  1943,  and 
forms  a  lively  and  interesting  account  of 
the  operations,  both  as  regards  regiments 
and  divisions,  with  special  notice  of 
many  of  the  outstanding  exploits  of  in¬ 
dividual  soldiers.— A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

^  Kirill  Pigarev.  Soldat-Poll^ovodets. 

Moskva.  Ogiz.  1944.  160  pages.  4 
rubles. — This  smallish  book  again  re¬ 
flects  the  conscious  effort  of  modern  Rus¬ 
sia  to  orient  herself  with  her  historical 
past.  Pigarev’s  book  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Aleksandr  Vasilievich  Suvorov 
(1730-1800),  Russia’s  immortal  general, 
whose  military  exploits  overshadow  even 
those  of  Peter  the  Great,  Kutuzov,  and 
Skobelev.  Suvorov  is  shown  as  a  dis- 
tinedy  human  sort.  His  attitude  toward 
the  rank  and  file  soldier — “the  backbone 
of  an  army” — shows  him  as  a  man  of 
deeply  ingrained  democratic  convictions. 
Excerpts  from  his  orders,  reports,  and 
letters,  bear  vivid  testimony  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Suvorov,  for  all  his  tides — Count 
Rymnikski,  Prince  Italiiski — spoke  the 
tongue  of  his  subordinates  and  spoke  it 
well!  And  yet  the  near-legendary  char¬ 
acter  of  Suvorov  is  not  destroyed  by  this 
simplificadon,  for  the  biographical 
sketch  shows  him  as  a  gendeman  and 
scholar  so  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  that  he  wrote  a  dramatic 
dialogue  (between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Herostrates)  in  the  accepted  literary 
style  of  his  time.  Altogether,  the  final 
portrait  of  this  military  genius  emerges 
as  a  distinctly  human  portrait,  albeit  his 
smile,  like  that  of  Mona  Lisa,  remains 
enigmatic. — O.  A.  Maslenil^ov.  Univer- 
versity  of  California. 

^  Konstantin  Simonov.  Ot  Chornavo 
do  Barentsova  Morya.  Moskva.  So- 
vetsky  pisatel.  1943.  289  pages.  4  rubles. 
— Simonov,  the  poet  and  playwright,  has 
been  at  every  fighting  front  during  the 
current  war.  This  is  the  second  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  war  sketches,  entitled  “From 
the  Black  to  the  Barents  Sea.”  In  the 
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Crimea  and  the  Southeast,  on  the  West¬ 
ern  front  and  in  the  north,  by  the  Arctic, 
young  Simonov  has  been  close  to  the 
firing  line  and  has  jotted  down  his  im¬ 
pressions.  Whether  he  does  straight  re¬ 
porting  or  puts  his  thoughts  into  the 
form  of  a  “regular”  story,  he  is  invariably 
vital  and  entertaining.  The  range  of  his 
sketches  is  broad — from  the  Kerch  caves 
where  for  weeks  the  Crimean  partisans 
hid  and  sniped  at  the  enemy,  through 
the  Bashkir  Division  that  came  south  on 
their  steppe  horses  all  the  way  from  the 
Urals,  Moscow  scenes,  and  clear  to  a 
northern  port  where  we  observe  “gay, 
stalwart  fellows  in  leather  jackets” — 
American  seamen. — A.  K. 

^  Nikolay  Vasilyevich  Gogol’.  Izbran- 
noye.  Moskva.  OGIZ.  Gosudarst- 
vennoye  Izdatel’stvo  Khudozhestvennoy 
Literatury.  1943.  116  pages.  3  r. — A  col¬ 
lection  of  passages  from  various  books 
and  letters  of  Gogol,  selected  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  S.  N.  Durylin. 
It  belongs  to  a  series  entitled  Patriotic 
Writers  of  the  Great  Fatherland.  The 
passages  bear  out  this  general  theme  and 
are  chosen  from  among  those  writings 
which  best  portray  Gogol’s  appreciation 
of  the  greatness  of  Russian  art,  Russian 
character,  and  Russia  itself. — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

^  Fedor  Gladkov.  Klyatva.  Moskva. 

Sovetsky  pisatel.  1944. 210  pages.  6  r. 
— The  well-known  author  of  Cement, 
Energy  and  other  novels  dealing  with 
the  reconstruction  period  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  describes  in  these  three  stories 
the  life  of  Soviet  citizens  of  today  behind 
the  front — the  daily  life  of  a  man,  a 
woman  and  a  boy,  typical  of  those  who 
supply  the  Red  Army.  The  first  story 
describes  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  work¬ 
er  from  Leningrad  who  has  been  evac¬ 
uated  with  his  factory  towards  the  East. 
His  wife  and  child  have  remained  in  the 
besieged  city,  his  brother,  a  flyer,  is  shot 
down  over  German  territory,  but  finds 
his  way  back  to  his  own  people,  wound¬ 
ed  and  blind. — In  the  second  story  a 
farmer’s  wife  tells  about  her  life  on  a 


collective  farm.  Her  husband,  like  near¬ 
ly  all  the  other  men  on  the  farm,  has 
been  drafted  and  is  now  reported  among 
the  missing.  The  women  have  to  take 
over  the  farm  work,  they  have  to  drive 
the  tractors  and  combines,  and,  what  is 
still  more  difificult,  to  organize  the  work. 
— The  litde  village  boy  in  the  last  story 
is  one  of  the  many  youngsters  who  are 
sent  to  the  industrial  schools  to  learn  a 
trade. 

The  stories  have  no  plot,  but  give  a 
simple  and  realistic  description  of  the 
life  of  Soviet  heroes:  the  worker  invents 
a  new  machine  which  increases  his  out¬ 
put  considerably;  the  woman  becomes 
president  of  her  collective  farm;  the  boy 
excels  at  his  studies  and  becomes  a  good 
skilled  worker.  At  the  same  time  these 
people  are  normal  and  sensitive  human 
beings,  proud  of  their  successes  but  suf¬ 
fering  for  their  loved  ones  at  war. 
Gladkov’s  Klyatva  is  not  a  literary  mas¬ 
terpiece,  but  it  is  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  reading  for  those  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  daily  life  of 
Soviet  citizens  behind  the  front. — 
Frances  de  Graaff.  New  York  City. 

*  Aleksey  Surkov.  Tri  tetradi:  Voen- 
naya  lirika,  1939-1942.  Moskva. 
Goslitizdat.  1943.  126  pages.  2.75  rubles. 
— Surkov’s  poetical  gift  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  Soviet  fighting  forces. 
This  volume  of  “Three  Notebooks:  War 
Lyrics,  1939-42,”  reveals  a  mature  poet, 
master  of  his  theme  and  form.  By  com¬ 
parison,  his  earlier  verse  sounds  raw  and 
groping.  A  lyricist  primarily,  Surkov 
typifies  here  the  Soviet  artist,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  and  purely  subjective  experiences 
do  not  shut  him  out  of  the  world,  but 
on  the  contrary  link  him  more  closely  to 
humanity  and  its  problems.  You  find 
among  his  lyrics  motifs  of  heartache  and 
longing,  of  love  and  compassion,  but 
these  are  interwoven  with  other  motifs  of 
hatred,  indignation,  and  vengeance.  Like 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  Surkov 
voices  this  apparent  dichotomy.  Love  for 
fatherland  and  human  dignity,  love  for 
mother,  wife,  child,  inevitably  spells  un¬ 
compromising  hatred  for  the  enemy  who 
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has  trampled  these  precious  values.  In  a 
later  lyric  (not  included  in  this  volume) 
Surkov  summons  his  fellow-poets  to 
“forge  a  lasting  song,”  foreseeing  the 
time  when  they  may  be  able  to  drink  “to 
brotherhood  and  love.” — A.  K. 

*  Sergey  Vasilev.  Portret  Partizana. 
Trilogiya  v  stikhakh.  Moskva.  Ogiz. 

1944.  147  pages.  5  r. — An  imaginative 
biography,  in  competent  and  swift-mov¬ 
ing  verse,  of  a  partisan  leader  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  describes  his  boyhood  in 
the  country,  his  life  as  a  factory  worker 
in  the  city,  and  then  his  service  in  a  par¬ 
tisan  band  in  his  native  region.  As  the 
author  puts  it,  “Now  that  the  proud  Rus¬ 
sian  people  are  self-sacrificingly  repuls¬ 
ing  the  German-Fascists  who  attacked 
our  country,  the  story  of  Aleksander 
Cherenok  must  remind  our  readers  of 
the  glorious  traditions  of  our  recent 
past.”  The  poem  is  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  especially  in  its  picture  of  the  Civil 
War  as  seen  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 
— Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Waldemar  Schapiro.  Russian-Eng- 
lish  and  English-Russian  Pocl(et  Dic¬ 
tionary.  New  York.  F.  S.  Crofts.  1944. 
364  pages.  $1.50. — The  Soviet  changes 
in  the  Russian  vocabulary  since  1917 
have  doubtless  been  in  the  main  im¬ 
provements,  but  they  have  been  a  source 
of  temporary  confusion,  since  they  alter 
even  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
words,  so  that  the  old  dictionaries  are 
often  difficult  to  handle.  Mr.  Schapiro’s 
compact  litde  book  skilfully  indicates 
the  most  important  of  these  changes,  and 
his  word-lists  (something  below  10,000 
in  the  Russian-English  section  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  more  in  the  English-Rus- 
sian)  are  well  chosen  and  make  the  book 
very  usable.  It  is  a  distinctly  “practical” 
type  of  dictionary,  with  the  commoner 
vocabulary  of  every-day  life  and  the  sci¬ 
ences,  and  less  aid  in  abstract  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  A  helpful  feature  are 
the  frequent  shrewd  litde  explanatory 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. — Al¬ 
though  the  compiler  gives  an  English 


address,  the  American  vocabulary  is  ade¬ 
quate. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Ulas  Samchuk.  Hory  Howoryat 
(The  Mountains  Speak).  Winnipeg, 
Canada.  The  New  Pathway  Publishing 
Company.  1944.  194  pages.  $1.50. — A 
story  of  the  Ukrainian  Mountaineers 
(Hutzuls)  inhabidng  the  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians,  their  primitive  life,  their 
customs,  and  their  hght  for  independ¬ 
ence  from  Hungarian  domination.  For 
beauty  of  language,  vividness  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  expertness  of  portraiture,  this 
reviewer  considers  Ulas  Samchuk  in  a 
class  with  Dumas,  Dostoevsky  and 
Dickens.  When  Samchuk  describes  his 
beloved  mountains,  we  see  them  before 
us.  For  instance:  “Black  fog  envelops  the 
summits  of  the  mountains — fog  as  heavy 
as  the  ages,  as  dead  as  the  rocks.  Only 
the  highest  peak  of  Howerli  pierces  the 
fog,  stands  majestically  erect,  and  seems 
to  pray  silently  to  Almighty  God.  Craggy 
mountains,  virgin  forests,  meadows  and 
dells  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  crystal- 
clear  brooks  and  sing  their  hymns  to  that 
accompaniment.  For  everlasting  earth, 
like  immeasurable  time,  rotates  forever 
in  her  intercosmic  path.  The  day  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  birth.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun 
kiss  the  peak  of  Howerli.  Fog  melts  and 
disappears.  The  drops  of  dew  shine  like 
diamonds.  The  waterfall  sings  its  mystic 
song  of  Cherubim.  The  bear  awakens 
from  his  deep  sleep;  the  deer  nibble  here 
and  there  at  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
brighten  the  landscape  with  their  mar¬ 
velous  variety  of  color,  and  fill  the  air 
with  fragrance  . . .” 

The  reader  will  have  some  realization 
of  what  a  loss  world  literature  suffered 
when  Ulas  Samchuk  died  of  starvation  a 
year  ago. — Harry  Geo.  Sl{ehar.  Rich¬ 
mond,  California. 


According  to  France- Amerique,  Leon 
Blum,  the  French  socialist  leader,  has 
written  in  a  German  prison  a  volume  on 
the  reorganization  of  democracy  in 
France.  Still  in  manuscript,  the  book  is 
entitled  A  VSchelle  humaine. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Watch  Haiti. 

In  1943  the  coveted  Farrar  &  Rinehart 
novel  prize  for  Latin  America  was 
awarded,  not  to  a  Spanish-  or  Portugues- 
language  entry  from  Brazil  or  Mexico  or 
Argentina,  but  to  two  French-speaking 
negroes  from  one  of  the  smallest  and 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  the  Antil¬ 
lean  republic  of  Haiti.  (The  book  is 
Canape  Vert — the  same  title  is  retained 
in  the  English  translation — and  the 
authors  are  the  Marcelin  brothers.)  Cer¬ 
tainly,  as  one  of  the  Judges,  Ernesto 
Montenegro,  wrote  in  Booths  Abroad  for 
Autumn,  1943,  “.  . .  this  seems  to  prove 
that  .  .  .  the  contest  was  not  influenced 
by  political  considerations  of  any  sort.” 
The  decision  of  the  judges  was  unani¬ 
mous,  and  as  far  as  we  have  noted,  the 
reviewers  and  the  reading  public  have 
unanimously  concurred  in  it. 

In  1944  another  young  Haitian  negro, 
Jacques  Romain,  died  a  little  too  early  to 
read  a  printed  copy  of  his  beautiful  and 
absorbing  story  Gouverneurs  de  la  Rosie. 
It  has  not  yet  appeared  in  English,  but  it 
can  certainly  not  be  long  till  it  does.  It 
was  reviewed  enthusiastically  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mercer  Cook  in  our  Spring  num¬ 
ber,  and  we  have  just  read  it,  with  deep¬ 
er  emotion  than  has  been  stirred  in  us 
by  any  other  book,  in  any  language,  that 
we  have  read  in  a  long,  long  time.  It 
could  have  been  written  only  by  an 
Antillean  negro,  and  could  have  come 
only  from  a  brain  and  heart  steeped  in 
French  culture.  Yet  there  has  never  been 
such  a  book  before.  Its  appearance  is  an 
event. 

In  1945  .  .  .  ?  These  three  young 
Haitians  from  the  same  generation  are 
certainly  not  sports,  not  freakish  devia¬ 
tions  from  type.  There  are  doubtless 
others  much  like  them. 

Watch  Haiti. 

•  •  • 

We  are  pleased  that  we  are  able  to 
publish  in  this  issue  an  article  which  not 
only  deals  with  a  fresh  and  important 


subject  but  introduces  to  our  readers  one 
of  the  most  striking  literary  personalities 
in  the  world.  The  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  written  by  the  late  irrepressible 
Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  to  the  agents 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  apartment 
which  the  refugee  Dutch  poet  Jan 
Greshoff  wished  to  rent  two  or  three 
years  ago,  described  Greshoff  as  “the 
only  Dutch  author  of  true  eminence  who 
escaped  the  Nazis  when  they  invaded 
the  Netherlands,”  and  adds,  “He  should 
be  treated  as  carefully  as  if  we  were  to 
find  a  specimen  of  the  living  Dodo.”  Mr. 
van  Loon’s  “only”  was  a  litde  unkind, 
but  his  evaluation  of  Greshoff’s  impor¬ 
tance  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  ag¬ 
gressively  non-aggressive  poet-critic  who 
formulated  his  literary  creed  in  the 
words:  “We  solemnly  promise  to  do 
whatever  is  in  our  power  to  create  a  still 
greater  confusion  in  spiritual  public  life. 
We  swear  to  be  unjust.  We  are  not  lit¬ 
erary  missionaries  and  consequendy  we 
do  not  want  to  convert  literary  savages. 
Every  day  again  we  shall  be  different  and 
tomorrow  we  shall  demolish  what  we 
idolize  today  .  .  .” — that  bumpdous  lit¬ 
erary  anarchist  has  been  a  construedve 
influence  of  the  first  importance, 
through  his  own  writing,  his  editorial 
activity,  and  his  shrewd  and  kindly  aid 
to  younger  writers.  The  article  which  we 
publish  from  his  pen  (literally  from  his 
pen,  we  believe,  since  his  biographer  in¬ 
forms  us  that  when  he  prepares  a  care¬ 
ful  paper  he  writes  it  out  in  long-hand) 
shows  Greshoff  on  his  good  behaviour. 
Perhaps  we  can  stir  him  up  another  time 
to  something  more  disconcerting. — In¬ 
cidentally,  there  is  a  very  fine  study  of 
him  in  the  Knicl^erbocl{er  Weekly, 
Numbers  4, 5  and  6  of  this  year,  the  work 
of  Robert  J.  Moreland. 

•  •  • 

Booths  Abroad  is  a  journal  of  informa¬ 
tion,  not  an  organ  of  propaganda,  and 
the  editor  holds  out  very  little  of  his 
limited  space  for  moralizing.  But  we 
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must  find  room  for  a  word  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  our  remarkable  Mexico  City  con¬ 
temporary,  Mexican  Life,  on  the  occasion 
of  that  magazine’s  twentieth  birthday, 
even  though  we  are  compelled  to  say  it 
tardily.  Mexican  Life  is  our  elder  sister 
by  only  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and 
we  have  watched  her  progress  and  ac¬ 
complishment  with  admiration  and  a 
touch  of  awe.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Howard  S.  Phillips  launched  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  in  a  language  foreign  to 
that  country,  a  monthly  magazine  which 
from  its  beginning  was  distinguished  in 
appearance  and  exacting  in  literary 
standards.  Without  endowment  or  gifts, 
he  made  the  magazine  pay  for  itself,  and 
he  did  it  without  sacrifice  of  principle. 
As  the  paid  agent  of  a  party,  he  might 
have  bwn  prosperous  in  these  recent 
years  of  enormous  subventions  to  influ¬ 
ential  publications;  but  Mr.  Phillips  be¬ 
longed  to  no  party  but  the  party  which 
strove  to  uplift  Mexico  and  encourage 
friendly  relations  with  her  neighbors. 
Mexican  Life  came  down  the  ways  at  a 
troubled  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Calles  regime  and  the  period  of  tension 
with  the  United  States  over  Mexico’s  oil- 
land  legislation.  But  Ambassador  Mor¬ 
row  helped  clear  the  sky  a  little  later,  and 
for  the  most  part  these  two  decades  in 
Mexico  have  been  a  period  of  progress, 
material,  cultural,  and  spiritual.  Mexican 
Life  has  had  an  important  part  in  this 
progress,  and  has  been  a  clear  asset  to 
two  countries.  Many  happy  and  hopeful 
returns  of  the  day! 

•  •  • 

In  his  very  favorable  review  of  Fried¬ 
rich  Torberg’s  concentration  camp  novel¬ 
ette  Mein  ist  die  Roche,  in  our  Autumn, 
1944,  number,  page  393,  Dr.  F.  C.  Weis- 
kopf  expresses  regret  that  the  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  limited  edition  is  so  small. 
Dr.  Weiskopf  has  just  forwarded  to  us 
from  Mary  S.  Rosenberg,  Bookseller  and 
Importer,  235  West  108th  Street,  New 
York  25,  a  letter  which  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

“It  will  interest  not  only  you  but  still 
more  the  readers  of  Boohs  Abroad  that 
the  Pacific  Press  gave  out  a  large  edition. 


printed  the  same  way  on  the  same  fine 
paper,  and  sold  the  entire  edition  to  me. 
Some  have  been  bound  in  brown  card¬ 
board  and  sell  at  $1.20.  I  have  the  bulk 
of  the  edition  bound  in  brown  cloth  with 
genuine  gold  imprint  and  will  sell  those 
at  $1.75.” 

•  •  • 

The  review  of  VozmutiteV  Spohpyst- 
viya  which  appeared  on  Page  97  of  our 
Winter,  1945,  number  erroneously 
credits  the  book  to  L.  Sobolev.  The 
author  is  L.  Soloviev,  and  we  tender  that 
distinguished  writer  our  apologies.  As  to 
Leonid  Sobolev,  he  is  by  no  means  idle 
or  neglected  either.  His  Morshaya 
Dusha,  reviewed  on  page  96  of  the  same 
number,  is  published  by  Lippincott  in 
English  translation. 


“German  probably  is  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  where  the  excessive  length  of  a 
paragraph  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  even 
encouraged  by  law.  There  is,  or  at  least 
was,  in  Germany  a  legal  requirement 
that  in  an  application  for  a  patent,  the  in¬ 
vention  to  be  patented  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  single  sentence.” — Boris  B. 
Bogoslavsky,  in  The  Russian  Review, 
Autumn,  1944. 

“Among  the  Yakuts  of  today  (the 
Yakut  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public,  population  288,000,  lies  across 
the  Bering  Strait  from  Alaska)  57  per 
cent  are  literate  (1935  figures),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  two  per  cent  before  the 
Revolution — a  remarkable  achievement, 
in  view  of  the  isolation  of  many  outlying 
groups  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
either  the  schools  to  the  people  or  the 
people  to  the  schools.  Thirteen  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  in  the  Republic,  eight 
of  them  in  Yakut.  Between  1932  and 
1935  books  published  amounted  to  480 
titles,  349  of  them  in  Yakut.  There  is  a 
research  institute  for  language  and  cul¬ 
ture,  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and 
a  national  system  of  primary  and  middle 
schools.” — Owen  Lattimore,  in  The 
American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
February,  1945. 


The  Once  Over 


French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Les  cahiers  des  Compagnons,  Outrc- 
mont,  Montreal,  Canaoa.  1945.  64  pp. 
Six  cahiers.  |1.25.  Num6ro  consacr6  k 
Henri  Gh6on. — Les  Compagnons  de 
Saint  Laurent,  an  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  religious  drama,  devote 
their  third  cahier  to  the  great  Catholic 
dramatist  who  died  in  June,  1944. 

*  Albert  Feuillerat.  Baudelaire  et  sa 
m^re.  Montreal.  Vari6t^s.  1944.  226  pp. 
$1.25. — New  material  on  Mme.  Aupick, 
especially  on  her  relations  with  her  fa¬ 
mous  son. 

*  Gants  du  Ciel.  Horn  mage  d  Super- 
vielle.  Montreal.  Fides.  March,  1945.  77 
pp. — Unpublished  poems  of  Supervielle, 
three  portraits,  articles  on  his  work  by 
Jean  Wahl  and  others. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada, 
Vol.  VI.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  319 
pp. — From  the  Ancient  Regime  to  the 
New.  The  Act  of  Quebec.  The  American 
Revolution. 

*  Ren6  Grousset.  Histoire  de  la  Chine, 
Paris.  Arth^me  Fayard.  1942.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Beauchemin.)  432  pp.  $1.60  U.  S. — 
China  through  30  centuries. 

*  Andr6  Linn6  et  Edmond  Nessler.  Les 
champs  secrets.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1943.  246  pp. — Incidents  of 
the  French  “Resistance”  in  dialogue 
form. 

*  Paul  Morand.  Vie  de  Guy  de  Mau¬ 
passant.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1942.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Pony.)  233  pp. — Vivid  and  readable 
Life,  pretentious  phrase-making  preface. 
^  Rene  Ristelhueber.  La  double  aven- 
ture  de  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Montreal.  Va- 
rietes.  1944.  319  pp.  $1.50. — Nansen,  fa¬ 
mous  explorer,  philanthropist,  humani¬ 
tarian,  diplomat;  by  a  former  Minister 
of  France  to  Norway. 

French  Public  Questions 

*  Rene  Bergeron.  Le  premier  pMl. 


Montreal.  Fides.  1944.  155  pp.  $0.50. — 
Tirade  against  communism. 

**  Le  Canada  dans  Vordre  international. 
Tribune  d’information  sur  les  probl^mes 
de  Tapr^s-guerre  dirigee  par  Raymond 
Tanghe.  Montreal.  Fides.  1944.  346  pp. 
$1.50. — Radio  discussions  of  Canada’s 
international  rdle,  social,  economic,  po¬ 
litical.  Professor  Tanghe  interviews  va¬ 
rious  Canadian  scholars,  journalists,  of¬ 
ficials  and  other  men  of  information  and 
ideas. 

*  France  Forever.  U effort  de  la  France, 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945.  247 
pp.  $1.50. — Aspects  of  France’s  part  in 
the  war. 

*  Geroges  Gurvitch.  La  Declaration  des 
Droits  Sociaux.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1944.  190  pp. — ^No.  7,  collection 
Civilisation  edited  by  Jacques  Maritain. 
^  Andre  J.  Krzesinski.  La  culture  mo- 
derne  est-elle  en  peril?  Montreal.  Fides. 

1944.  212  pp.  $1.25.— Vol.  4,  collection 
Philosophie  et  problimes  contemporains. 
There  is  peril,  but  there  is  hope. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Messages  (1941— 
1944).  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 

1945.  223  pp.  $1.50. — Radio  messages 
sent  by  short  wave  to  France. 

*  Jacques  Marquette.  Une  France  nou- 
velle  pour  le  monde  nouveau.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1944.  264  pp. — ^Tasks 
of  reconstruction  in  education,  econom¬ 
ics,  politics,  international  relations. 

*  Louis  Nizer.  Que  faire  de  VAlle- 
magne?  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 
357  pp.  $1.75. — Translated  from  the 
English  by  Paul  Segnitz. 

*  Lord  Vansittart.  Lemons  de  ma  vie. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  375  pp. 
$2.75. — Translation  by  Jean  Escarra  of 
Lessons  of  my  Life,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,. 
1943.  Warnings  against  Germany. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Alexandre  Koyr6.  Entretien  sur  Des- 
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cartes.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  113 
. — Descartes,  spiritual  liberator. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Uautre  monde 
ou  Le  cadran  stellaire.  New  York^. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  233  pp. — ^Notes 
and  sketches  on  God,  the  universe,  the 
infinite,  eternity,  destiny. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Humanisme  in¬ 
tegral.  Paris.  Aubier.  1936.  (Montreal. 
L’Arbrc.  1944.)  334  pp. — Six  lessons  on 
‘‘spiritual  and  temporal  problems  of  a 
new  Christianity,”  enlarged  from  series 
of  lectures  delivered  in  1934  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santander  and  published  in 
Spanish. 

■  Ernest  Pallascio-Morin.  JSsus  passait. 
Montreal.  Levrier.  1945. 240  pp.  $1.25. — 
Retold  moments  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

*  A.-D.  Sertillanges,  O.  P.  La  vie 
catholique.  Paris.  Lecoffre.  1937.  (Mont¬ 
real.  L6vrier.)  Two  vols.  267  and  275 
pp.  $2.50  the  series. — ^Papers  on  religious 
subjects,  by  a  distinguished  professor  in 
the  Institut  Catholique  of  Paris. 

*  Yves  Simon.  Par  delh  V experience  du 
desespoir.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1945.  225 
pp. — It  is  the  duty  of  thoughtful  men  to 
combat  “la  confusion  de  la  conscience, 
en  presence  de  crimes  colossaux,  chez  les 
gens  ordinaires,  les  honnetes  gens,  les 
braves  gens.” 

French  Literature 

*  Robert  G.  Mahieu.  Sainte-Beuve  aux 
Etats-Unis.  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1945. 162  pp.  8  pp.  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  $2.50. — ^Influence  on  American 
writers  particularly  in  the  Held  of  biog¬ 
raphy. 

*  Les  oeuvres  nouvelles.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1944.  269  pp. — Pierre 
Vir6,  Tragedie  sans  combats.  Wallace 
Fowlie,  Masques  du  heros  litteraire. 
Claire  Goll,  Uinconnue  de  la  Seine.  Le 
diner  de  500  francs.  Maurice  Vittone, 
Nostradamus. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Madeleine  d’Angreville.  Les  lilas  re- 
fleuriront.  New  York.  Didier.  1944.  240 
pp.  $1.50. — ^Life  in  a  small  French  vil¬ 
lage. 


*  Andr6  Beland.  Orage  sur  mon  corps. 
Montreal.  Serge.  1944.  183  pp.  $1.25. — 
Tragic  novel  of  adolescent  anguish,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  7  poems. 

^  Pierre  Benoit.  Le  sentier  couvert. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944. — Novel  with 
Montreal  setting. 

^  Cami.  Les  nouveaux  paysans.  Paris. 
Baudini^re.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1943. 253 
pp.  $1.25. — ^Five  of  Cami’s  boisterous 
sketches.  Equally  boisterous  illustra¬ 
tions. 

^  Chamfort.  La  jeune  indienne.  Prince¬ 
ton.  Princeton  University  Press.  1945. 80 
pp.  $2.00. — Influential  comedy  first  pre¬ 
sented  April  30,  1764.  Critical  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Gilbert  Chinard. 

^  Gabriel  Chevallier.  Ma  petite  amie 
Pomme.  Lyon.  Clochemerle.  104e  Edi¬ 
tion.  1940.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  225  pp. 
$1.45. — Delicate  child’s  story  by  author 
of  the  near-classic  Clochemerle. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  A  Paris  tous  les 
deux. . . .  Journal  d’un  Yankee  entre  deux 
guerres.  New  York.  Didier.  1945. 292  pp. 
$2.00. — Romance  of  an  American  and  a 
French  girl. 

^  Valcre  Depauw.  Tavi.  Traduit  du 
Flamand  par  Willie  Verspeyen.  Bruxel¬ 
les.  Editions  de  Belgique.  1939.  236  pp. 
15  francs. — Belgian  Peck’s  Bad  Boy. 

^  Madeleine  Grandbois.  Maria  de  V Hos¬ 
pice.  Montr^l.  Parizeau.  1945. 171  pp. — 
Seven  stories  of  life  in  a  small  Canadian 
town. 

*  Genevieve  de  La  Tour  Fondue.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bigras.  Montreal.  Beauchemin. 
1944.  251  pp.  $1.35. — ^Young  country¬ 
man  makes  his  way  in  Montreal. 

^  Oscar  Ray.  Les  simulateurs.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran9aise.  1945.  341  pp. 
$2.00. — Translation  by  Germaine  Weill 
of  Borrowed  Night. 

^  Luc  Rochefort.  Sa  marotte.  Montreal. 
La  Salle.  1944.  366  pp. — Dubious  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  Anti¬ 
clerical  animus. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Les  hommes  de  bonne 
volonte.  XXIII.  Naissance  de  la  Bande. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1944.  313 
pp. — M.  Romains  is  evidently  deter¬ 
mined  to  produce  the  longest  of  all  serial 
novels. 
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^  Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Translated  by 
Andr6  Gide.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1945. 
286  pp.  $4.50. — Gide  completes  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  begun  fifteen  years  ago.  Orig¬ 
inal  and  translation  on  facing  pages. 

Simone  Tery.  Ou  Vaube  se  live.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 434  pp.  $2.75. — 
The  enterprising  French  journalist  has 
built  a  novel  about  what  she  saw  in  Spain 
as  Franco  was  coming  over  the  horizon. 
Her  novel  has  already  appeared  in  Span¬ 
ish. 

^  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  Uem- 
preinte  du  Dieu.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
(Montreal.  Pony.)  1936. 254  pp.  $135. — 
Powerful  and  terrible  novel.  Goncourt 
prize. 

M  Max  du  Veuzit.  Vautomate.  Paris. 
Tallandier.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1935.  234 
pp.  $1.25. — Romance  of  “un  grand 
blesse  de  guerre.”  One  of  Mme.  du 
Veuzit’s  most  popular. — Moineau  en 
cage.  Paris.  Tallandier.  (Montreal. 
Pony.)  17th  edition.  1942.  252  pp.  $1.25. 
— Romantic  story  of  gypsies  and  aristo¬ 
crats. — Mon  mart.  Paris.  Tallandier. 
1931.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  183  pp.  $1.35. — 
Mme.  du  Veuzit’s  “problem”  novel  of  an 
international  marriage  has  already  had 
an  enormous  circulation  in  newspapers 
and  in  book  form. 

French  Verse 

^  Louis  Aragon.  Le  crhve-coeur.  New 
York.  Maison  Frangaise.  n.d.  64  pp. — 
Score  of  eccentric  poems  plus  an  essay  on 
La  rime  en  1940.  Forewords  by  Andr6 
Labarthe  and  Cyril  Connolly. 

^  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese.  Translated  by 
Andr6  Maurois.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1944.  133  pp.  $2.50. — Bilingual  edition. 
Introduction  and  notes. 

^  Paul  Claudel.  Cinq  grandes  odes. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  (Montreal. 
Fides.)  17th  edition.  167  pp.  $1.00. — 
“Un  processional  pour  saluer  le  siicle 
nouveau.” 

^  Gants  du  del.  No.  6,  1944.  Jeunes 
pohtes  canadiens.  Montreal.  Fides.  109 
pp.  A  year  (6  numbers)  $3.00  in  Can¬ 
ada,  $4.00  elsewhere. — ^Verses  by  19 
young  French  Canadian  poets,  articles 


on  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  A.  Bon.  Livres  franfais  parus  en 
Amerique  de  1940  i  1944.  (Documents 
Bibliographiques.  No.  1.)  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Institut  Franco-Bresilien  de  Haute  Cul¬ 
ture.  (Atlantica.)  1944.  54  pp.  +  8  pp. 
supplement. — Classified  according  to 
subject  matter.  General  index  of  authors. 
^  Anne-Marie  et  Antoine  Bon.  La  Grhce 
ne  meurt  pas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Adintica. 
1944. 166  pp. — Three  lectures  by  M.  Bon, 
one  by  hfine.  Bon,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1941. 

^  Omer  Cot^,  C.  R.  Mission  de  Viditeur. 
Montreal.  Serge.  1945.  14  pp. — “Dis¬ 
cours  4  I’occasion  de  la  reunion  annuelle 
de  la  Soci^tc  des  Editeurs  Canadiens  du 
Livre  Frangais,  Quebec,  18  janvier, 
1945.” 

^  Mario  Duliami.  Deux  heures  de  fou 
rire.  Montreal.  Serge.  1944. 245  pp.  $1.25. 
— Stories,  jokes,  anecdotes. 

*  Jean-G^rard  Fleury.  Sud  Amiri que. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  275 
pp. — Customs,  geography,  history,  leg¬ 
end. 

*  Helene  J.  Gagnon.  Blanc  et  noir. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944. 185  pp. — Jour¬ 
nal  of  trip  from  Canada  to  England  and 
Africa. 

*  Emil  Ludwig.  David  et  Goliath. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  173  pp. — This 
sic  semper  tyrannis  is  translated  from 
German  edition  by  Marcel  Stora.  Spe¬ 
cial  preface  by  the  author  for  Canadian 
readers. 

*  Chanoine  Henri  Morice.  Uart  de  par- 
ler  au  peuple.  Avignon.  Aubanel  Fr^res. 
(Montr^l.  Fides.)  1929. 265  pp.  $1.25.— 
Wise  use  in  speech  of  “tous  les  dons  de 
la  personnalit^.” 

*  Suites  franfoises.  Vols.  I  and  II.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 367  and  437  pp. 
— From  Figaro,  220  articles  published 
between  1934  and  1940. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Francisco  Acevedo.  Compendia  de  la 
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guerra.  San  Juan  dc  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Author.  1944. 121  pp.  $1.00. — Review  of 
the  war  into  1944. 

^  Ram6n  Carande.  Carlos  V  y  sus 
banqueros.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occi- 
dente.  1943.  392  pp. — ^Economic  status 
of  Spain  under  Charles  V. 

*  Alfonso  Crespo.  Santa  Cruz,  el  edndor 
indio.  Mexico.  Cultura  Econdmica.  1944. 
Andres  Santa  Cruz,  great  Bolivian  gen¬ 
eral  and  statesman  (1794-1865). 

**  F.  Ibarra  de  Anda.  Carlota.  Mexico. 
Xochitl.  1944.  193  pp. — ^“La  emperatriz 

Sue  gobernd.” 

Inca  Garcilaso  dc  la  Vega.  Historia 
general  del  Peru.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcc6. 
1944. 3  vols.  319, 285  and  318  pp. — Mag¬ 
nificent  annotated  edition  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  work. 

*  Jose  Larraz.  La  6poca  del  mercanti- 
lismo  en  Castilla.  Madrid.  Adas.  Second 
edition.  1943.  122  pp. — Economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Castile  during  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

*  Jose  Mancisidor.  Miguel  Hidalgo. 
Constructor  de  una  Patria.  Mexico. 
Xochid.  1944. 187  pp.  $4.00  m/n.  ($0.90 
U.  S.) — ^Father  of  Mexican  independ¬ 
ence. 

*  G.  E.  Morales  Munoz.  Fundacidn  del 
pueblo  de  Gurabo.  San  Juan  dc  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Author.  1944. 288  pp.  $3.00. — 
Early  history  of  an  old  Puerto  Rico 
town,  by  the  assistant  librarian  of  the 
University. 

V  Manuel  Mujica  Liinez.  Vida  de 
Aniceto  el  Gallo  (Hilario  Ascasubi). 
Buenos  Aires.  Emcc6.  1943.  205  pp. 
$3.50  m/n. — Argentine  adventurer, 
mid-nineteenth  century. 

*  Jose  dc  J.  Ntihez  y  Dominguez.  Don 
Antonio  de  Benevides.  Mexico.  Xochitl. 
1945.  190  pp. — That  mysterious  person¬ 
ae  “El  Incognito  ‘Tapado’.” 

*  Jos^  dc  J.  Nunez  y  Dominguez.  His¬ 
toria  y  tauromaquia  mexicana.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1944. — Collection  of  historical  es¬ 
says  dealing  largely  with  interest  emi¬ 
nent  Mexicans  have  taken  in  the  bull- 
fight. 

^  Eduardo  dc  Ontahdn.  Via]e  y  aven- 
tura  de  los  escritores  de  Espana.  Mexico. 
Minerva.  1942.  202  pp. — Contacts  with 


Azorin,  Pio  Baroja,  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Ramon  Gomez  de  la 
Serna,  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez,  P^rez  dc 
Ayala,  Mcn^ndez  Pidal,  Antonio  Ma¬ 
chado,  Fernindez  Flores,  Benjamin 
James,  etc. 

*  Fray  Pedro  Jose  dc  Parras.  Diario  de 
sus  viajes  (1749-1753).  Buenos  Aires. 
“Solar.”  1943.  254  pp. — Missionary  voy¬ 
ages  of  a  Franciscan  friar  through  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Paraguay. 

*  Ricardo  Pattcc.  Gabriel  Garcia  Mo¬ 
reno  y  el  Ecuador  de  su  tiempo.  Mexico. 
Jus.  Second  edition.  1944.  610  pp. — 
Eulogistic  preface  by  the  Ecuador  his¬ 
torian  Julio  Tobar  IDonoso. 

^  Mateo  Podin.  Porfirio  Diaz,  debe  y 
haber.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944. — Purports 
to  present  both  good  and  bad  sides  of 
the  Dictator. 

^  Revista  de  Historia  de  America. 
Junio  dc  1944.  Mexico.  Instituto  dc 
Geografia  c  Historia.  266  pp.,  octavo. — 
Pablo  Gonzilez  Casanova  on  the  17th 
century  priest  and  publicist  Juan  de 
Palafox  y  Mendoza,  and  shorter  contri¬ 
butions. 

*  C^sar  Rodriguez  Exp6sito.  Hatuey. 
La  Habana.  Cubanacan.  1944.  173  pp. — 
Native  chieftain  who  led  a  rebellion 
gainst  the  Spanish  conqueror  (1511). 

*  Ramon  Romero.  La  vida  trdgica  de 
Choiseul-Praslin.  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
Nuevos  Horizontes.  1944.  133  pp.  $6. 
m/n. — Puzzling  life  which  ended  in  a 
sensational  tragedy  whose  circumstances 
have  never  been  elucidated. 

*  Angel  Saavedra  y  Julio  Fiol  Ncgr6n. 
Historia  de  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Con  los  Autorcs.  1944.  106  pp.  $1.00. — 
By  two  officials  of  the  Insular  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Instruction. 

*  Emctcrio  S.  Santovenia.  Los  Presi- 
dentes  de  Cuba  Libre.  La  Habana. 
Tropico.  Second  edition.  1943.  102  pp. 
— Short  biographies  of  Cuba’s  first  nine 
presidents. 

»  Enrique  Serpa  y  Fernando  G.  Cam- 
poamor.  Recordacidn  de  Herndndez 
Catd.  La  Habana.  La  Veronica.  1943.  32 
pp. — Two  papers  on  the  great  cuentista, 
bv  Cuban  fellow-writers. 

■  Francisco  Borgia  Steck.  O.  F.  M.  El 
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primer  colegio  de  America — Santa  Cruz 
de  Tlaltelolco.  Mexico.  Centro  de  Estu- 
dios  Histdricos  Franciscanos.  1944.  108 
pp. — Documented  history  of  the  college 
from  the  early  16th  century.  Illustrations, 
bibliography. 

*  A.  F.  TschiflFely.  Mancha  y  Gato.  Los 
dos  caballos  criollos  en  su  viaje  por  las 
tres  Americas.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecd. 
1944.  354  pp.  $6  m/n. — Tschiffely,  the 
“English  gaucho,”  wrote  account  of  his 
exploit  in  English.  Spanish  version  by 
Rafael  Castells  Mendez. 

*  Octaviano  Valdez.  El  Padre  Tern- 
bleque.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  240  pp. — Six¬ 
teenth  century  friar  who  did  much  for 
the  Mexicans. 

*  Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  Jardinillo 
serdfico,  Mexico.  Jus.  93  pp. — ^Notable 
Franciscans  of  early  Mexico. 

^  Joaquin  Xirau.  Manuel  B.  Cossio  y  la 
educacidn  en  Espaha.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1944. — By  one  of  Cossio’s 
most  devoted  and  most  eminent  students. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Francisco  Ayala.  Ensayo  sobre  la  li- 
bertad.  Jornadas  20.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1944.  75  pp. — ^Principles  and 

eractices  of  liberty,  past  and  present. 

Jose  Coll  Cuchi.  Un  problema  en 
America.  Mexico.  Jus.  238  pp.  Second 
Edition.  1944. — Concerning  Puerto 
Rican  independence. 

^  Hector  Escribar  Mandiola.  Tratado 
de  derecho  del  traba]o.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1944.  501  pp. — On  labor 
legislation  in  various  countries,  and  the 
need  for  it  in  Chile. 

*  Jose  Figuerola.  La  colaboracidn  social 
en  Hispanomirica.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
amcrica.  1943.351  pp. — Hispanoamerica 
is  steadily  progressing  from  class  struggle 
to  social  collaboration. 

*  Antonio  Garcia.  Rdgimen  cooperativo 
y  economia  latino-americana.  Jornadas 
22.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  79 
pp. — “Ensayo  de  una  concepcion  or- 

gdnica  y  de  un  plan  de  readjuste.” 

'  Mordecai  M.  Kaplan.  La  civilizacidn 
de  Israel  en  la  vida  moderna.  Buenos 
Aires.  Israel.  1944.  286  pp. — Original 
title:  Judaism  as  a  Civilization.  Trans¬ 


lated  by  Rebecca  Trabb.  Special  fore¬ 
word  and  author’s  preface  for  Spanish 
edition. 

*  El  pensamiento  mundial  sobre  la 
guerra.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944.  491  pp. — 
Round-table  discussions  by  eminent 
authorities  on  subjects  concerning  the 
war  and  post-war  era.  Reproduced  from 
Mundo  Libre,  which  had  translated 
them  from  Free  World. 

Jesus  Prados  Arrarte.  El  plan  inglSs 
para  evitar  el  desempleo.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  Jornadas  23.  1944. 
82  pp. — Plan  of  Lord  Keynes  and  the 
Cambridge  economists  as  recorded  in 
the  British  White  Book. 

^  Rudolfo  Rivarola.  La  Constitucidn 
Argentina  y  sus  principios  de  itica  po- 
Ittica.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1944. 
XLVII-f-271  pp. — Exposition  of  social, 
human  and  ethical  import  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  last  year. 

^  Carlos  Rosselli.  AcciSn  y  cardeter. 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1944.  167  pp. 
$3.50  m/n. — Translation  by  Sigfrido 
Ciccotti  of  the  martyred  Italian’s  Anti- 
Fascist  appeal.  Preface  by  Gaetano  Salve- 
mini. 

^  Carlos  Rosselli.  Socialismo  liberal. 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1944.  172  pp. 
$3.50  m/ n. — Enlarged  version  of  French 
edition  of  1930.  Translated  by  Diego  A. 
de  Santillin. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Jeremias  Bentham.  Tratado  de  los 
sofismas  politicos.  Rosario.  Editorial 
Rosario.  1944.  228  pp.  $6.00  m/n. — 
Translation  and  prologue  by  Francisco 
Ayala. 

^  Eduardo  Pallares.  El  derecho  deshu- 
manizado.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944.  145  pp. 
— Examination  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hans  Kelsen. 

*  Ricardo  Pattee.  El  Catolicismo  en 
Estados  Unidos.  Mexico.  Jus.  1945.  546 
pp. — “.  .  .  una  historia  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  en  pequeno,  conservando,  como 
hilo  central,  el  establecimiento,  vicisi- 
tudes  y  florecimiento  del  catolicismo . . 
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*  Lcopoldo  Zca.  Apogeo  y  decadencia 
del  positivismo  en  Mexico.  Vol.  2.  Me¬ 
xico.  Colcgio  dc  Mexico.  1944. 303  pp. — 
Continuation  of  the  author’s  El  posi¬ 
tivism  o  en  Mexico  (same  publisher). 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Manuel  Gayol  Fernindez.  Teona  li- 
teraria.  La  Habana.  La  Lectura.  Second 
revised  edition.  1944.  2  vols.  ca.  800  pp. 
$6.00. — With  illustrative  anthology. 

^  Emilio  Gonzalez  L6pez.  Emilia  Pardo 
Bazdn.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia.  (New 
York.  Hispanic  Institute.)  1944.  178  pp. 
— Doha  Pardo  Bazdn  as  the  literary 
mouthpiece  of  Galicia. 

*  Jorge  Guillen.  La  podtica  de  Bicquer. 
La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia.  (New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.)  1943. 59  pp. — Notes 
on  Bccquer’s  literary  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  with  illustrations  from  his  works. 

*  Jose  Manuel  Lopez  Victoria.  Leyc»</ar 
de  Acapulco.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944.  214 
pp. — Legends  of  the  romantic  old  har¬ 
bor  town,  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

*  Archivo  Josd  Marti.  Vol.  7.  La  Ha¬ 
bana.  Cultura.  1944.  p.  321-p.  455. — 
Papers  on  Marti  by  Rub^n  Dario,  Pedro 
Henriquez  Ureha,  Ventura  Garcia 
Calderdn,  etc. 

^  Angel  M.  Mergal.  Federico  Degetau. 
Un  orientador  de  su  pueblo.  La  Habana. 
Ucar,  Garcia.  (New  York.  Hispanic  In¬ 
stitute.)  1944.  201  pp. — Study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  an  influential  Puerto 
Rican  journalist  (1862-1914). 

^  Elizabeth  V.  Peyton  y  Guillermo 
Hojas  Carrasco.  Anglicismos.  Valparai¬ 
so.  Amanecer.  1944. 129  pp.  $30.  m/n. — 
Four  hundred  anglicisms  in  use  in 
Chile. 

*  Jos6  Antonio  Portuondo.  El  contenido 
social  de  la  literatura  cubana.  Jornadas 
21.  Mexico.  El  Colcgio  dc  Mexico.  1944. 
93  pp. — ^Thc  thoughtful  young  critic 
frankly  admits  the  faults  in  his  country’s 
literature  and  urges  education  and  self- 
criticism  for  its  improvement. 

*  Juan  J.  Remos  y  Rubio.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  cubana.  La  Habana.  La  Lec¬ 
tura.  1944.  3  vols.  1616  pp.  $10.  and  $12. 


— Deals  with  more  than  a  thousand 
Cuban  authors. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Rafael  Alberti.  El  adefesio.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1944.  123  pp.  $1.50  m/n. 
— “Fabula  del  amor  y  las  viejas.” 

^  Eduardo  Barrios.  Tamarugal.  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Nascimiento.  1944. — ^Lifc 
in  the  Atacama  nitrate  country.  By  the 
author  of  Hermano  Asno. 

Arturo  Camacho  Ramirez.  Luna  de 
arena.  Bogota.  Antena.  1942.  60  pp. — 
Three-act  radio  drama  in  verse.  Smug¬ 
gling,  love  and  death  on  and  about  the 
ninsula  of  La  Goajira. 

Oscar  Castro.  La  sombra  de  las 
cumbres.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Orbe.  1944. 
226  pp.  $25.  m/ n. — ^Eight  short  stories  of 
life  in  the  central  valley  of  Chile. 

^  Augusto  Mario  Delfino.  Fin  de  siglo. 
Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpc 
Argentina.  1944. 160  pp. — A  dozen  well- 
written  short  stories. 

^  Raul  Gindara.  Tierra  y  honra.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Con  cl  Autor.  1944.  90  pp. 
$1.00. — Life  on  the  cane  plantations. 

M  Ramon  Gomez  dc  la  Serna.  La  quinta 
de  Palmyra.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. 
212  pp.  $2.  m/n. — Drab  novel  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  third  of  Ramon’s  works  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  Losada’s  Biblioteca  Contem- 
rdnea  scries. 

Gaston  Gori.  Vidas  sin  rumbo.  Santa 
Fc,  Argentina.  Colmcgna.  1943.  128  pp. 
— Realistic  and  pathetic  short  stories  of 
the  unsuccessful. 

^  Ricardo  Guiraldcs.  Xcumaca.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1944.  135  pp.  $1.50  m/n. 
— Novel  diary  of  a  trip  to  Jamaica.  First 
edition,  1919. 

^  Humberto  Jaramillo  Angel.  Tempera- 
tura.  Manizalcs,  Colombia,  imprenta 
Oflcial.  1944.  232  pp. — Poetical  and 
imaginative  short  stories. 

^  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Arrieros. 
Mexico.  Botas.  ^cond  edition.  1944.  225 
pp.  $2.50  m/n. — Novel  of  Mexican 
muleteers. 

^  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  El  indio. 
Mexico.  Botas.  Third,  illustrated  edition. 
295  pp.  $6.  m/n. — Premio  Nacional  dc 
Literatura,  1935.  Photographs  by  Bodil 
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Christensen.  Vocabulary  of  Indian 
words. 

W  G.  Lopez  y  Puentes.  Los  peregrinos 
mmdviles.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944.  287  pp. 
$5.  m/n. — “Aqui  todos  somos  muy 
bres.” 

Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  La  inun- 
dacidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1943.  60 
pp.  11.60  m/n. — Powerful  litde  sym¬ 
bolic  sketch  by  one  of  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  of  Argentina’s  younger  writers. 

M  Paulino  Masip.  LI  hombre  que  hizo 
un  milagro.  Mexico.  Atlante.  1944.  159 
. — Spanish  farce  written  in  1940. 

Mila  Oyarzun.  Cartas  a  una  sombra. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta  Universi- 
taria.  1944.  76  pp. — Mystical  novel  in 
the  form  of  letters. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Cofresi. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta 
Venezuela.  1944.  270  pp. — ^Third  edi¬ 
tion  of  an  orotund  pirate  story  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1876. — Ertardo  y  Rosael.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Third  edition.  1944.  54  pp. — 
Three  sketches  first  published  in  1872. 
The  two  short  ones  which  follow  the  tide 
story  are  El  30  de  Junto  and  A  mi  ver- 
dadera  Eva. — La  parte  del  ledn.  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela. 
1944.  Ill  pp. — Second  edition  of  three- 
act  drama  first  printed  in  1880.  Scene 
Madrid,  1878. — Roberto  d’Evreux.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Vene¬ 
zuela.  1944.  118  pp. — Third  edition  of 
four-act  historical  drama.  Scene,  Tower 
of  London,  1602.  Concerns  Elizabeth 
and  Essex.  First  edition,  1857. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Jose  Batres  Montiifar.  Poestas.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Tipografia  Nacional.  1944. 260  pp. 
— Anthology  of  the  gifted  young  Guate¬ 
malan’s  original  and  translated  poetry, 
issued  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

*  Oscar  Castro.  Reconquista  del 
hombre.  Rancagua,  Chile.  Talami.  1944. 
73  pp. — This  young  school-teacher  poet 
is  acquiring  a  reputation. 

^  Lope  de  Vega.  El  sembrar  en  buena 
tierra.  New  York.  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America.  1944.  xiv-f-247 


pp. — Critical  and  annotated  edition  of 
the  autograph  manuscript,  by  William 
L.  Fichter.  Four  facsimile  plates. 

^  Carlos  Lopez  Narvaez.  La  vox  en  el 
eco.  Bogota.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  1942. 
112  pp. — Translations  of  poems  by  Jos6 
Marfa  de  Heredia,  Baudelaire,  Godoy, 
Pierre  Louys,  etc. 

*  Manuel  Gutierrez  Ndjera.  Obras 
inSditas.  Poestas.  La  Habana.  Ucar, 
Garcfa.  (New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.) 
1943.  65  pp. — Gathered  and  edited  by 
E.  K.  Mapes. 

^  Emma  Perez.  Isla  con  sol.  Poesia  en  la 
escuela.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1945. 
XVI-|-508  pp.  12.50  m/n. — ^Poems  for 
big  and  little  children.  Delightful  illus¬ 
trations  by  J.  Socarras  Perez. 

*  Jose  Rubinos,  S.  J.  Comentarios  a 
poestas  celebres  de  la  literatura  universal. 
(Primera  serie.)  La  Habana.  Cultural, 
S.  A.  1945.  120  pp. — Homer,  Valmiki, 
Pascoli,  Cowper,  Schiller,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Firdusi,  etc. 

*  Miguel  R.  Utrera.  Rescoldo.  Caracas. 
La  Naci6n.  1944.  76  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — One 
of  the  Cuadernos  Literarios  de  la  Asocia- 
ci6n  de  Escritores  Venezolanos.  Poems 
about  youth,  pilgrims  and  solitudes. 

Spanish  Art 

*  Gabriel  Giraldo  Jaramillo.  Gregorio 
Vdsquez.  Bogoti.  Sudam6rica.  1944. 
xxii  pp.  -j-  50  plates.  $2.  m/n. — One  of 
the  series  El  Arte  en  Colombia. 

*  Carlos  A.  Herrera  MacLean.  Pedro 
Figari.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  (New 
York.  J.  H.  Elbogen.)  1945.  169  pp. 
$5.00. — ^A  study  of  the  late  Argentine 
artist,  with  reproductions  of  his  paint- 
ings. 

*  Julio  E.  Payr6.  Veintidds  pintores. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  (New  York.  J. 
H.  Elbogen.)  1945.  284  pp.  $25.00.— 
Biographies  of  22  Argentine  painters. 
Reproductions  of  their  work. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Auguste  Rodin. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  (New  York.  J. 
H.  Elbogen.)  1945.  194  pp.  $12.00.— 
Study  of  Rodin  translated  by  Pablo 
Sim6n.  Reproductions  of  Eug^i:c  Car- 
riire’s  portrait  of  Rodin,  and  of  water- 
color  drawings  and  pieces  of  sculpture. 
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*  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros.  No  hay  mds 
ruta  que  la  nuestra.  Mexico.  Tallercs 
Griftcos.  1945.  127  pp. — Articles  on 
Orozco,  Rivera,  Picasso,  etc.,  reprinted 
from  various  Mexico  City  papers. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Josetina  Lerena  Acevedo  de  Blixen. 
Poetas  armenios.  Montevideo.  Centro  de 
Estudios  Armenios  del  Uruguay.  1943. 
288  pp. — Eighteen  chapters,  sampling 
literary  product  of  Armenia  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present. 

*  Miguel  Amado.  Precursores  y  re- 
beldes.  Buenos  Aires.  Estoa.  1943.  144 
pp. — Eighteen  essays  on  a  varied  list  of 
leaders  from  Lao-Tze  to  Pius  XI. 

*  Artemio  Arin.  Querencia.  Rosario, 
Argentina.  Ruiz.  1944.  $3.50  m/n. — 
Some  60  colorful  short  sketches  of  the 
author’s  fellow-townsmen. 

*  Carlos  F.  de  Arazo2ui.  Fisiopatologia 
del  metabolismo  6seo.  La  Habana.  Cul¬ 
tural.  1945. 230  pp.  Bibliography. — ^New 
light  on  disorders  developing  from  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  metabolism  of  the  bones. 
**  B.  Velmiro  Ayala  Gauna.  La  selva  y 
su  hombre.  Rosario,  Argentina.  Ruiz. 
1944.  159  pp.  $3  m/n. — Legends  and 
tales  of  the  South  American  forest 
region  by  one  who  has  spent  his  life 
there. 

*  Miron  Burgin.  Handbook  of  Latin 
American  Studies:  1942.  No.  8.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1943. 
521  pp. — “A  selective  guide  to  material 
published  in  1942.” 

*  Elena  Caff  arena  de  files.  Capacidad  de 
la  mujer  casada  con  relacidn  a  sus  bienes. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Universitaria.  1944. 
83  pp.  $25.  m/ n. — Interpretation  of  laws 
governing  property  rights  of  married 
women. 

*  Joaquin  Casalduero.  Sentido  y  forma 
de  las  "‘Novelas  Ejemplares."  Buenos 
Aires.  Instituto  de  Filologia  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  1943.  219  pp. 
— Very  detailed  examination  of  the 
Novelas  Ejemplares  by  a  Spanish  scholar 
now  connected  with  Smith  College. 

*  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
CientiAcas.  Memoria  de  la  Secretaria 
General,  Aho  1943.  Madrid.  Silverio 


Aguirre.  1944.  iv-|-480  pp. — Record  of 
activities  of  the  Consejo  for  the  year,  plus 
a  list  of  211  book  publications  and  43 
periodicals  issued  by  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions. 

*  Isabel  Cuchi  Coll.  Mujer.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1945.  139  pp. — Essays  on  the 
character  of  woman. 

*  Diccionario  Biogrdfico  del  Perti. 
Lima.  Editores:  Escuelas  Americanas. 
1944.  1000  pp.  $15  m/n. — 4200  biogra- 

Shies  plus  much  statistical  information. 

Gast6n  Figueira.  Ana  y  Pepe  apren- 
den  a  leer  bien  y  con  placer.  Montevideo. 
Gaceta  Comercial.  1942.  112  pp. — 
Teaching  young  Uruguayans  to  read  by 
the  “ideovisual”  method. 

*  Juan  T.  Gonzilez.  C6mo  se  triunfa  en 
la  vida.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944.  205  pp. 
$2.50  m/n. — One  of  the  “how  to  suc¬ 
ceed”  books  which  arc  so  numerous  in 
this  country. 

*  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez.  Trayectoria 
del  gaucho  y  su  cultura.  La  Habana. 
Ucar,  Garcia.  1943.  135  pp.  $1.00  m/n. 
— History  of  the  gauchos  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  traditional  poetry. 

^  Luis  Felipe  Hidalgo.  Estrella  del 
Norte.  Mexico.  Pax-M6xico.  1944.  172 
pp.  $10  m/n. — Impressions  of  the 
United  States  by  Nicaraguan  who  spent 
several  months  looking  us  over. 

*  Esteban  Ivovich.  La  produccidn  de 
Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Stanley.  (Comi- 
sion  Chilena  de  Cooperacidn  Intelec- 
tual.)  1943. 113  pp. — Monograph  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  exportation  through  1942. 
*  Alberto  Jimenez.  La  ciudad  del  e stu¬ 
dio.  Mexico.  El  Colcgio  de  Mexico.  1944. 
163  pp. — “Ensayo  sobre  la  Universidad 
Espahola  Medieval.” 

^  Augusto  Malarct.  Semdntica  ameri- 
cana.  Cataho,  Puerto  Rico,  imprenta  San 
Jose.  1943.  128  pp. — Americanization  of 
Spanish  words,  history  and  uses  of  new 
words  and  phrases. 

**  Jose  de  J.  Nunez  y  Dominguez.  His- 
toria  y  tauromaquia  mexicanas.  Mexico. 
Botas.  270  pp.  $5  m/n. — Bullfights  and 
bullfighters— copiously  illustrated  with 
photographs. 

«  Marshall  E.  Nunn.  A  Ust  of  Related 
Spanish-English  Words.  Tuscaloosa. 
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University  of  Alabama  Press.  1944.  41 
pp. — Cognates  similar  in  spelling  or 
meaning.  Bibliography. 

^  Emma  Perez.  Historia  de  la  peda- 
gogia  en  Cuba.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
1945.  390  pp.  $2.50  m/n. — ^From  begin¬ 
nings  to  War  of  Independence. 

V  Jos^  A.  Polanco  Billini.  La  clinica  y  la 
eUctrocardiograjia.  La  Habana.  Cul¬ 
tural.  1944.  191  pp.  4-  15  pp.  bibliogra¬ 
phy. — Second  enlarged  edition.  Dia¬ 
grams  and  cardiograph  plates  accom¬ 
pany  text. 

**  Revista  de  Indias.  Consejo  Superior  de 
Investigaciones  Cientificas.  Madrid.  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Oviedo.  1944.  April-June. 
Pages  195  to  382.  12  pesetas. — Articles 
by  Trimborn,  Rodriguez  Casado  and 
Eguia  Ruiz.  Bibliographical  notes,  etc. 
^  Agapito  Rey.  Cultura  y  costumbres 
del  siglo  XVI  en  la  Peninsula  IbSrica  y 
en  la  Nueva  Espana.  Mexico.  Mensaje. 
1944.  150  pp. — ^ries  of  lectures  Profes¬ 
sor  Rey  delivered  at  the  Escuela  Na- 
cional  Mexicana  de  Antropologia  e  His¬ 
toria. 

^  Cesar  Rodriguez.  Exposito.  Entre 
libros.  La  Habana.  Cubanacan.  1944. 296 
pp. — Little  papers  on  Cubfin  and  other 
Latin  American  authors,  with  a  few  on 
foreign  writers  who  have  been  translat¬ 
ed  into  Spanish. 

^  Lewis  L.  Sell.  EnglishSpanish  Com¬ 
prehensive  Technical  Dictionary.  New 
York.  McGraw-Hill.  1944.  1478  double 
column  pp.  $30.00. — Includes  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  Britain  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  twenty-one  Latin 
American  states. 

*  Juan  Staden.  Vera  historia  y  descrip- 
cidn  de  un  pats  de  las  salvages,  desnudas, 
feroces  gentes  devoradores  de  hombres 
situado  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo  America. 
Buenos  Aires.  Universidad  de  Buenos 
Aires.  1944.  171  pp. — Johann  Staden,  a 
German  soldier,  captured  by  the  Tupi- 
nambd  Indians  of  Brazil  in  1550.  His 
valuable  record  is  translated,  with  notes, 
by  Edmundo  Wernicke. 

^  Hernando  T611ez.  Inquietud  del 
Mundo.  Bogoti.  Club  Editorial  de  los 
Veinte  (Ediciones  Siglo  XX).  1943. — 
General  essays  on  literature,  culture,  etc.. 


followed  by  specific  essays  on  several 
modern  authors. 

*  La  Tia  Pepa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1944.  351  pp. — Recipes  for  foods, 
toilet  preparations,  medicines,  dyes,  inks, 
cleaning  liquids,  etc. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Mikhail  Bragin.  Field  Marshal  Kutu¬ 
zov.  Moscow.  Foreign  Languages  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  1944.  132  pp. — Purely 
narrative  biography  of  Napoleon’s  Rus¬ 
sian  antagonist  in  1812.  Translated  by  J. 
Fineberg. 

*  Jan-Albert  Goris,  Editor.  Belgium. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1945.  478  pp.  $5.00. — Twenty-eight 
scholars,  each  of  whom  receives  a  para¬ 
graph  of  biography,  contribute  a  chap¬ 
ter  apiece. 

*  Hans  J.  Rehgisch,  Editor.  In  Tyran- 
nos.  A  Symposium.  London.  Lindsay 
Drummond.  1944.  264  pp.  16s. — Fifteen 
papers  on  as  many  incidents  of  “the 
struggle  against  tyranny  in  Germany.” 

^  Society  for  the  History  of  Germans  in 
Maryland.  Twenty-fifth  report.  Balti¬ 
more.  334  Saint  Paul  Street.  1942. — 
Edited  by  Dr.  Dieter  Cunz  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  John  L.  Childs,  George  S.  Counts  and 
others.  America,  Russia,  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  the  Postwar  World.  New 
York.  John  Day.  1943.  92  pp.  $1.25. — 
Plea  for  bilateral  agreements  guarantee¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  domestic  affairs  in  Russia  and 
that  Russia  will  cease  activities  here 
through  the  Communist  Party. 

*  J.-A.  Goris.  Belgium  in  Bondage. 
New  York.  L.  B.  Fischer.  1943.  259  pp. 
— Editor  of  News  from  Belgium  dis¬ 
cusses  the  part  of  the  small  countries  in 
planning  the  postwar  world. 

■  Albert  Gucrard.  Europe  Free  and 
United.  Stanford  University.  Stanford 
University  Press.  1945.  206  pp.  $2.50. — 
Plea  for  a  people’s  peace,  with  Europe 
west  of  the  Curzon  line  organized  into 
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a  union  which  will  eventually  evolve  its 
own  system  of  over-all  police,  postal  con¬ 
trol,  railroads,  customs,  finance,  solve  its 
language  problems,  be  free  for  economic 
and  cultural  advancement. 

*  Inter-Americana  Short  Papers,  VI. 
Mexico’s  R6le  in  International  Intellec¬ 
tual  Co-operation.  Albuquerque.  The 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1945. 
60  pp. — Papers  read  at  the  Conference 
held  in  Albuquerque,  February  24-25, 
1944. 

English  Literature 

*  James  Boyd.  Notes  to  Goethe's  Poems. 
Vol.  I  (1749-1786).  Oxford.  Basil  Black- 
well.  1944  x-f-226  pp.  $2.50. — Annota¬ 
tions  to  a  selection  from  the  poems  which 
antedate  the  Italian  Journey. 

*  David  Goldblatt.  The  Jew  and  his 
Language  Problem.  Bronx,  N.  Y.  1943. 
208  pp. — Urges  all  Jews  to  adopt  Yiddish 
as  their  vernacular  language. 

*  Henry  Caraway  Hatfield.  Winckjel- 
mann  and  His  German  Critics,  1755- 
1781.  A  Prelude  to  the  Classical  Age. 
New  York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1943. 
169  pp. — Winckelmann  was  “the  leader 
of  a  movement  which  tried  to  establish  a 
climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  all  things 
Greek.” 

*  Earl  F.  Robacker.  Pennsylvania  Ger¬ 
man  Literature.  Changing  Trends  from 
1688  to  1942.  Philadelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1943.  217  pp. — 
Considers  literature  in  English,  High 
German,  and  the  local  dialect. 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Lectures  on  German 
Literature  from  Gottsched  to  Goethe. 
With  Toynbee’s  Continuation  to  Heine. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Fiedler.  Oxford.  Claren¬ 
don  Press.  1944.  96  pp.  10  s. — Schlegel 
delivered  these  lectures  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn  in  1833. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  The  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versity  Presses.  A  Catalogue  of  Bool(s 
from  University  Presses  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  New  Haven.  Yale 
University  Press.  1945. 64  pp. — “Selected 


for  their  special  interest  to  readers  in 
Central  and  South  America.” 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Politics  and  Morals. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1945. 
204  pp.  $3.00. — Study  of  man’s  liberty 
and  his  relation  to  the  state  from  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  ethical  standpoints. 
^  Eminent  Chinese  of  the  Ch'ing  Pe¬ 
riod.  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Editor.  Vols. 
I  and  II.  1644-1912.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Library  of  Congress.  Continuous 
pagination,  1103  pp. — Biographical  dic¬ 
tionary.  Indexes. 

^  Johannes  V.  Jensen  and  others.  The 
futland  Wind,  and  other  verse  from  the 
Danish  Peninsula.  Translated  by  R.  P. 
Keigwin.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell.  1944. 
115  pp. — Danish  author  Jensen  received 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  1944. 

*  Latin  American  Periodicals  Current¬ 
ly  Received  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  The  Library 
of  Congress.  1944.  249  pp. — Lists  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  periodicals.  Edited  by 
Charmion  Shelby. 

^  Marcel  Rodd.  10  in  1.  New  York. 
Ackerman.  1945.  110  pp.  $1.50,  paper 
$0.50. — Dictionary  of  Basic  Language  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Japanese,  Russian,  Portuguese, 
Arabic,  Esperanto. 

^  Short  Plays  of  the  Southern  Americas. 
Coester  Series  11.  Translated  by  Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Stanford  University.  1944. 
108  mim.  pp.  $2.00. — Eight  plays,  by 
Florencio  Sanchez,  Jorge  Zalamea,  Jos6 
Joaquin  Gamboa  and  others. 

*  N.  S.  Timashefl.  Religion  in  Soviet 
Russia.  New  York.  Sheed  &  Ward. 
1942.  171  pp.  $2.00. — ^Thoroughly  an¬ 
alyzed  and  documented  by  a  professor 
of  Sociology  at  Fordham  University. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Jose  Bezerra  Gomes.  Retrato  de  Fe¬ 
rreira  Itajubd.  Natal.  Surto.  1944.  79  pp. 
— Life  and  work  of  a  short-lived  Brazil¬ 
ian  poet  (1876-1912)  whose  poems  ap- 
ared  in  book  form  after  his  death. 
Boletim  Bibliogrdfico.  Sao  Paulo. 
Biblioteca  Publica  Municipal  de  Sao 
Paulo.  1944.  April,  May,  June.  229  pp. — 
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Articles  of  general  literary  interest  fol¬ 
lowed  by  bibliography  of  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  Municipal  Library  in  Sao 
Paulo. 

^  O.  Carneiro  GifFoni.  EsUtica  y  cul- 
tura.  Sao  Paula.  Editora  Continental 
Ltda.  1944. — Works  of  Machado  de 
Assis,  Gra^a  Aranha,  and  other  Brazil¬ 
ian  writers,  considered  from  the  aesthetic 
angle. 

^  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  A  educaqcio  para  o 
ap6s  guerra.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rodrigues 
&  Cia.  1944. 117  pp. — In  Portuguese  and 
English.  Problems  of  postwar  education, 
studied  by  an  eminent  Brazilian  educa¬ 
tor,  a  frequent  contributor  to  educa¬ 
tional  journals  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

^  Paulo  Duarte.  Variaqoes  sdbre  a  gas- 
tronomia.  Lisboa.  Cadernos  da  Seara 
Nova.  1944. — Three  hundred  ways  of 
preparing  codRsh,  and  other  similar  in¬ 
formation. 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Motivos  de 
novo  estilo,  Coimbra.  Nobel.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  1944. 103  pp.  lOfOO. — Half  a  dozen 
short  essays  on  contemporary  problems. 
By  a  member  of  the  Books  Abroad  staff. 
*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Sob  a  cinza  do 
tSdio.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944.  238  pp. — 
Study  of  the  Portuguese  historian  Luis 
Cotter,  plus  two  essays:  Revoada  ro- 
mantica  and  Uma  viagem  a  Fobolandia. 
^  Marques  do  Lavradio.  A  diplomacia 
do  impSrio.  Lisboa.  Agcncia  (^ral  das 
Coldnias.  1943. 310  pp. — History  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  diplomacy. 

**  Wilson  Louzada,  Director;  Percy 
Deanne,  Editor.  Antologia  de  Camaval. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cruzeiro.  1945. 366  pp. — 
Selections  by  thirty-three  Brazilian 
authors  from  about  1850  to  1930. 

^  Diogo  de  Melo  Menesses.  Gilberto 
Freyre.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estu- 
dante  do  Brasil.  1944.  300  pp. — Ambi¬ 
tious  bio-bibliographic  enterprise,  car¬ 
ried  through  conscientiously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

^  Montgomery  Merryman.  Portuguese 
— A  Portrait  of  the  Language  of  Brazil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1945. 229  pp. — 
Not  a  grammar.  “The  book’s  sole  pur¬ 


pose  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  language  of  Brazil . . 

^  Martins  Napoleao.  O  prisioneiro  do 
mundo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  PEN  Club.  1944. 
128  pp. — ^Poems  by  a  writer  who  loves 
his  fellow-Brazilians  and  suffers  with 
them. 

*  Diogo  de  Paiva  de  Andrada.  Casa- 
mento  perfeito.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Costa. 
1944.  xxxii-j-206  pp. — Seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  treatise  on  marriage,  by  the  younger 
Paiva  de  Andrada.  Preface  and  notes  by 
Prof.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

*  Nelson  Palma  Travassos.  Nos  Basti- 
dores  da  Literatura.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora 
Brasiliense  Ltda.  1944. — Publishing 

Broblems  in  Brazil. 

Gastao  Sousa  Dias.  Como  Serpa  Pinto 
atravessou  a  Africa,  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 
1944.  xi-|-227  pp. — ^First  volume  of  his¬ 
torical  series  entitled  Os  Portugueses  no 
Mundo. 

^  Lanterna  Verde,  Boletim  da  Sociedade 
Felipe  d’Oliveira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  July, 
1944.  318  pp. — This  issue,  dedicated  to 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  consists 
of  contributions,  literary  and  informa¬ 
tional,  from  sixty-five  native  writers. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Vol.  6. 
Com  preficio  e  notas  do  Prof.  Marques 
Braga.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1944.  342 
pp. — Four  of  the  great  bilingual  poet’s 
Portuguese-language  Autos,  plus  a  dozen 
shorter  poems. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 
*  Mikail  Bragin.  Polkovodets  Kutuzov. 
Moskva.  Gosudarstvennoye  Izdatel’stvo 
Khudozhestvennoy  Literatury.  1944. 
175  pp.  5  r. — ^Laudatory  biography  of 
General  Mikail  Illarionovich  Golenish- 
chev-Kutuzov,  who  defeated  Napoleon. 
^  E.  Charushin.  Zhivotnye  zharkikh  i 
kholodnykh  stran.  Moskva.  Detgiz. 
1944.  14  pp.  5  r. — Child’s  book  of  in¬ 
formation  about  animals  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Large  illustrations  by  the 
author. 

^  S.  M.  Eisenstein.  Ivan  Grozay.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Goskinoizdat.  1944.  190  pp.  12  r.  50 
k. — Songs  by  V.  Lugovoy.  Eulogistic 
biography  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

^  Fedor  Gladkov.  Klyatva.  Moskva. 
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Sovctsky  pisatel.  1944.  210  pp.  6  r. — 
Three  stories  of  life  behind  the  front,  by 
the  author  of  Cement  and  Energy. 

*  Vasily  Grossman.  Oborona  Stalin- 
grada.  Moskva.  Detgiz.  1944.  78  pp.  3  r. 
— Defense  of  Stalingrad  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Illustrations  by  A.  Yermolayev. 

*  Vsevolod  Ivanov.  Na  Borodinsl^om 
Pole.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1944. 201 
pp.  5.25  r. — Short  stories  written  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1943,  but  most  of  them 
dealing  with  the  present  War. 

*  Anna  Karavayeva.  Stalinsl^ie  Mas- 
tera.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1943.  202  pp. 
5  r. — Report  on  industrial  workers  in 
the  Ural  region. 

*  l^ad  sinim  Nemanon.  Sborntl(  rass- 
kazov,  Perevod  s  litovs1{ogo.  Pod  re- 
cUktsiey  V.  I.  Yazvitskogo.  Moskva. 
Gosudarstvennoye  Izdatel’stvo  Khudoz- 
hestvennoy  Literatury.  1944.  123  pp.  3  r. 
— Collection  of  stories  by  various  Lith¬ 
uanian  authors  dealing  with  the  present 
war.  Translated  under  the  supervision 
of  V.  I.  Yazvitsky. 

*  S.  Neris.  SI(poz  posvist  pul.  Moskva. 
Goslitizdat.  1943.  28  pp.  1.25  r. — Rus¬ 
sian  translation  of  verses  by  a  Lithua¬ 
nian  poetess. 

V  L.  Nikulin.  Zolotaya  Zvezda.  Moskva. 
Sovetsky  pisatel.  1944.  141  pp.  3  r. — 
Life  and  work  in  wartime. 

*  Arkady  Perventsev.  Komsomolsl{y 
PU(et.  Moskva.  Detgiz.  1944.  38  pp.  2  r. 
— Two  well- written  stories  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  Comsomols  in  the  area  of  Maykop 
and  the  Black  Sea,  one  on  land  in  the 
form  of  partisan  activity  and  the  other 
of  service  on  a  motor  torpedo  boat.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Military  Library  of  a 
Schoolboy. 

*  Yan  Rainis  (Janis  Ralnis).  Pesni 
borby  i  muzhestva.  Moskva.  Gosudar¬ 
stvennoye  Izdatel’stvo  Khudozhestven- 
noy  Literatury.  1944.  44  pp.  2  r. — Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  well-known  Latvian 
poet,  translated  into  Russian  by  various 
hands. 

V  Russkaya  Narodnaya  Skazka.  Kolo- 
bol(.  Illustrations  by  Yu.  Vasnetsov. 
Moskva.  Detgiz.  1944.  8  pp.  2  r.  5  k. — 
Handsomely  illustrated  folk-tale. 

*  Sessiya  A/^ademii  Arl(hitectury  SSSR. 


Moskva.  Izdatel’stvo  Akademii  Arkhi- 
tectury  SSSR.  1944.  80  pp.  10  r. — Sixth 
Session  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  A  program  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  covering  all  forms  of  architec¬ 
ture,  public,  private  and  monumental, 
throughout  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

*  Marietta  Shaginian.  Ural  v  oborone. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1944. 191  pp.  6  r. — 
Eyewitness  account  of  defense  activities 
in  the  Ural. 

^  S\azaniya  o  narta\h.  Moskva.  Gos¬ 
litizdat.  1944.  79  pp.  4  r. — Russian 
translation  of  parts  of  an  epos  of  a 
Northern  Soviet  people,  the  Ossetins. 

*  Maksim  Tank.  yanu\  Syaliba.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Gosudarstvennoye  IzdateKstvo  Khu- 
dozhestvennoye  Literatury.  1944.  76  pp. 
3  r. — Translation  by  P.  Semynin  of  a 
White  Russian  poem  written  in  1942, 
dealing  with  the  German  invasion  of 
White  Russia. 

*  A.  Tolstoy.  Russl(ie  S\azl(i  v  obra- 
bot^e  A.  Tolstogo.  Moskva.  Detgiz. 
1944.  80  pp.  1  r.  80  k. — Folktales  in 
simple  prose  for  children.  Adapted  from 
A.  Tolstoy.  Illustrations  by  K.  Kuznet¬ 
sov. 

*  L.  Vasilenko.  Prihaz  Komandira  i 
drugie  rasskazy.  Moskva.  Detgiz.  1944. 
24  pp.  Ir.  20  k. — Three  short  stories  for 
children,  dealing  with  the  heroism  of 
Russian  children  during  the  present 
war. 

*  P.  A.  Vyazemsky.  Stichotvorenia. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1944.  62  pp.  2  r. — 
Poems  by  a  friend  of  Pushkin. 

Miscellaneous 

*  Goethe  in  Strassburg  and  Wetzlar. 
Being  selections  from  Books  IX-XII  of 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Edited  by  G. 
Craig  Houston.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell. 
1944.  xxxii+235  pp.  $2.50. — Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  notes,  appendixes  reproducing  a 
part  of  the  preface  to  D.  u.  W.  and  other 
matter.  Index. 

**  Joseph  Kissman.  Shtudies  tsu  der 
Geshil^hte  fun  Rumenishe  Yidn  in  19tn 
un  Onheyb  20stn  Yorhundert.  New 
York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute,  Yivo. 
1944.  118  pp. — ^Fortunes  of  Rumanian 
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Jews  during  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

*  Antonio  Pace,  Editor.  Antonio  Pucci. 
ll  contrasto  delle  donne.  Menasha,  Wis¬ 
consin.  George  Banta.  1944.  113  pp. — 
This  critical  edition  of  the  14th  century 
satirist’s  poem  on  the  merits  and  faults 
of  women  was  prepared  in  partial  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  requirements  for  a  Doc¬ 
torate  at  Princeton. 

*  Frank  Singleton.  Stemmen  fra  Lon¬ 
don.  (London  calling  the  World.)  New 


York.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1944. 
36  pp.  $036. — Illustrated  booklet  re¬ 
counting  the  services  of  BBC. — Tu  mdwi 
Londyn.  (London  calling  the  World.) 
New  York.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
1944.  36  pp.  $036. — Tlie  far-reaching 
arm  of  BBC. 

*  Stimmen  aus  Bbhmen.  Paul  Reimann 
and  Dr.  Popper,  Editors.  London.  Ein- 
heit.  1944.  158  pp. — Prose  and  verse  by 
German-speaking  Czechs. 


“.  .  .  Hungary  differs  basically  from 
most  European  countries.  The  Magyar 
junkers  are  proud  of  this.  They  boast  of 
their  Turanian  origin.  Even  the  so-called 
respectable  Jews  assume  Turanian 
names.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  one 
find  as  many  nobles  as  in  Hungary.  For 
all  those  who  trace  their  origin  to  the 
conquerors  of  Arpad  are  nobles.  In 
Austria,  Pildezy  tells  us  (in  his  book  In 
Darkest  Hungary,  London,  Gallancz, 
1944),  there  was  one  noble  to  every  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  In  Hungary,  every 
twentieth  man  was  noble.” — The  Lon¬ 
don  Tribune,  quoted  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row,  Milford,  New  Jersey,  January-Fcb- 
ruary,  1945. 

Julien  Green  is  returning  to  France. 
He  reports  that  he  has  completed  sev¬ 
eral  manuscripts  which  he  will  publish 
there. 

“Imam  Abu  Muhammad  Al-Ghazzali, 
the  spiritual  reformer  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Moslem  era,  was  one  of  those  great 
souls  who  left  their  indelible  marks  on 
the  pages  of  history.  .  .  .  One  of  his 
biographers  says:  ‘Ghazzali  is  an  Imam 
by  whose  name  breasts  are  dilated  and 
souls  are  revived,  and  in  whose  literary 
productions  the  ink-horn  exults  and  the 
paper  quivers  with  joy;  and  at  the  hear¬ 
ting  thereof  voices  are  hushed  and  heads 
are  bowed.’  ” — From  The  Moslem  Sun¬ 
rise,  Fourth  Quarter,  1944. 

“One  version  of  how  the  Dutch 
Caribbean  island  of  Curasao  got  its 


name  is  based  on  the  story  that  the  group 
of  islands  was  once  inhabited  by  canni¬ 
bal  Indians.  In  time  the  Spaniards  sent 
civilizing  influence  in  the  form  of  mis¬ 
sionary  priests.  The  result  was  no  doubt 
enjoyable  for  the  cannibals,  if  tough  on 
the  missionaries.  The  island  was  hence¬ 
forth  known  as  “Cura  Asado”  (roast 
priest),  gradually  being  shorten^  to 
Cura9ao.” — ^From  The  Inter-American. 

“. . .  (Rainer  Maria)  Rilke  was  an  op¬ 
timist.  Among  his  contemporaries  there 
were  two  poets  of  the  same  stature  and 
scope,  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Yeats,  each 
of  whom  had  the  good  grace  to  remain 
tragic.  Lawrence,  an  optimist  of  the  per¬ 
son,  was  full  of  an  elegiac  sense  of  things 
passing;  Yeats,  who  believed  with  his 
borrowed  metaphysics  that  the  world 
cyclically  renewed  itself,  was  full  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  individual.  Rilke  attempt¬ 
ed  to  span  both  tragedies.  It  is  this  op¬ 
timism  which  seems  evidence  to  us  of 
something  yielding  in  his  temperament 
and  too  obliging  for  these  sad  days.” — 
Marshall  Olbrich,  in  Quarterly  Review 
of  Literature,  Fall,  1944. 

Pasado  y  Futuro  is  a  new  magazine  of 
Jewish  culture  published  from  Palma 
Norte  330  D,  Mexico  City. 

The  series  of  volumes  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  in  process  of  publication  by 
the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica  of 
Mexico  City  under  the  general  title 
Tierra  Firme  is  to  comprise  some  300 
volumes.  Latin  American  publishing  is 
no  longer  so  small  a  matter,  after  all. 


